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“CVOME books,’’ said Lord Bacon, ‘‘are to be tasted, others to be 
S swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.”’ 

Reference Special belongs with the publications that are to be 
‘chewed and digested’’—and it will stand for a tremendous lot of both. 
Go over it now in a general way therefore. study over the things 
that interest you most, and keep it handy where you can chew on some 
favorite morsel at every spare moment during the coming three or 
Then have a permanent place prepared for it—a place 
where you can find it at any time of day or night during the coming 


four weeks, 


twelve months. 


For there's no telling what you'll want it for—about a fertilizer 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1916. 


This 





issue. 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 


Keep This Issue In Your Desk or Bureau Drawer 


formula with potash left out; or whether exchanging cotton seed for 
meal will pay; or find when to plant some vegetable, legume or forage 
crop; how to spray and when; what some commercial term means; when 
the moon changes; what ‘‘time prices’ cost; a farm work program for 
the month; a suitable subject for school debate; how to feed the baby 
and growing child; what to do for the sick child; which foods are most 
nutritious, etc., etc. 

It doesn’t matter what the subject is, if it touches farming or farm 
life, you are almost sure to find some light on it somewhere in this 
Be sure to save it. 
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Eighty Maxwells Make Good 


NE day last Autumn, eighty stock Maxwell automobiles left Buffalo, 
N.Y., for as many points along the Atlantic Coast, from Portland, Me., 
to Baltimore, Md. 


Every item of expense of these eighty Maxwells—for gasoline, oil, tires, and 
repairs—was carefully checked and recorded. 


Under Sworn Records 


And the sworn affidavits of these eighty Maxwell drivers created a new 
record for automobile economy by showing a gasoline consumption as 
low as 36.85 miles per gallon — an oil consumption as low as 1134 miles 

per gallon—and no expense for tires or repairs. 


Maxwell—“ The Car Complete” 


The ‘“‘first cost’? of a Maxwell is your only cost Nothing you can buy 
extra will make it a better automobile. It 1s absolutely complete. 


The ‘“‘after cost’’ is, without exception, the lowest of any automobile of equal 
weight. The bona-fide affidavits of these eighty drivers prove it. 70,000 
satisfied Maxwell owners back up this proof. 


Every Road a Maxwell Road 


The Maxwell has abundance of power and speed. 
through the worst of roads in any weather. It has strength and durability to 
withstand the hardest usage. Yet it is the most economical auto- 
, mobile in the world, to buy and to run. 
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It conquers hills and pulls 


Write for Illustrated Catclogue 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. C-K DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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This gives you the right idea of Maxwell completeness at $655 


ELECTRIC Starter and Electric Lights. 
MOTOR—Four-cylinder, L-head type, 
casten bloc. Bore 3°, in.; stroke 4!4 in. 


WHEEL BASE—103 inches; tread 56 in.; 
60 in. optional for the South. 
WHEELS —Artillery, of best grade 


BRAKES—Internal and external, actue 
ated on 12'4 in. drums on rear wheels. 
EQUIPMENT—Two electric head lights 











MAGNETO—Simms high tension. 


CLUTCH—Cone, faced with multibestos 


lining, runs in oil. 


TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear. 


Three speeds forward and one reverse. 


CONTROL—Center left side drive; foot 


accelerator. 16 in. stecring wheel. 


hickory; with demountable rims. 
TIRES—30x3!'4 in., front and rear. 
Famous make of anti-skid tires in rear. 
SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic. 32 in. 
long. Rear 3{-elliptic, lower half 40 in. 
long. 

AXMLES—Front, drop-forged, I-beam 
section, complete with spring seats. 
Rear, floating type. 


with dimmer, electric tail light, gener- 
ator, storage battery, electric horn, 
speedometer, ‘‘one-man’’ mohair top 
with envelope and quick adjustable 
storm curtains, double ventilating rain- 
vision windshield, improved instrument 
board with all instruments set flush, 
spare tire carrier with extra demount- 
able rim, jack and tools. 


All Maxwell Dealers Can Show You Copies of Original Affidavits ae Reproduced in this Advertisement 
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A Farm-work 
Every Week 


Program for 
in the Year 














RS. G. H. Mathis, Alabama’s cele- 

brated woman farmer whose 
work as President of the Alabama 
Diversified Farming Association has 
attracted National attention, has not 
only worked out an excellent form of 
rental contract for her tenants but a 
schedule of work for every week in 
the year. Her aim is to help tenants 
buy for cash instead of on time, save 
money, get ahead, and then buy land 
for themselves. And the success of 
her work proves that wise encour- 
agement of tenants in this way pays 
land-owner as well as tenant. Says 
the Southwest Trail: 


“Mrs. Mathis compels a tenant 
who rents 50 acres of cultivated 
land from her to plant 16 acres in 
corn, 5 acres in oats, to be follow- 
ed by cowpeas; 3 acres in hay, 2 
acres in vegetables and potatoes, 
1 acre in watermelons, and 1 acre 
in sorghum. Twenty-two acres 
must be planted in cotton. In ad- 
dition to the crops, the tenant 
signs a contract to keep a brood 
sow and raise $100 worth of meat 
per year, and to keep a cow and 
raise a calf to be a year old before 
killing. He must also agree to 
work one brood mare and raise 
one mule colt each year.” 


We give herewith Mrs. Mathis’ 
program of farm work for every week 
in the year: 

JANUARY 

First Week—See that all contracts are 
properly signed and that you start in the 
year with a clear understanding. Be sure 
that each man knows the exact land that he 
is to use and how much is to be planted in 
each crop that is to be grown during the sea- 
son. Ditching, clearing and mending will be 
the principal jobs for January. 

Second Week—Each man should go on the 
land that he is to cultivate, clear up and 
clean up for his own crop, probably taking 
some fresh land to be _used foxy sorghum, 
corn, or watermelons. The same to be free 
of rent. 

Third Week—Clearing land, pruning fruit 
trees, and a general round-up of the wood- 
getting, mending and other necessary things 
for the farm, Pruning of fruit trees should 
be finished. 

Fourth Week—The indoor work should be 
accomplished, such as preparing the surplus 
corn, hay for a mixed feed for the stock. Or- 
chard planting may continue through all of 
the winter months. 

FEBRUARY 

First Week—Indoor work is about all that 
ean be accomplished as a general thing in 
February, except clearing new ground, get- 
ting wood for the summer months, clearing 
and ditching. 

Second Week—If the weather is dry 
enough, arrange for early spring gardening, 
plant English peas, radishes, beets, Irish po- 
tatoes. Plant tomatoes and the tender veg- 
etables in boxes indoors for early transplant- 
ing. Cabbage can be planted outdoors, 

Third Week—If the weather is dry enough 
get in the Irish potatoes and early spring 
vegetables. 

Feurth Week—Work in the blacksmith’s 
shop, getting all tools in readiness, arrang- 
ing the compost pens or scattering the ma- 
nure, broadcasting the field. Bed out sweet 


potatoes. 
MARCH 

First Week—March is the general planting 
of all the hardy crops. Arrange the garden 
and get in most of the vegetables, plant Irish 
potatoes and early sweet corn. Begin spring 
plowing, if the ground is dry enough. 

Second Week—Spring plowing should be 
pushed, corn planted and any left-over jobs 
finished. Orchards can be planted and straw- 
berries planted. 


Third Week—Push the plowing and corn 


planting; begin to bed the land for cotton 
planting; get in the remainder of the gar- 
den, 


Fourth Week—Push the plowing and sub- 
soiling of any unsubsoiled land. Turn un- 
der the cover crops that were planted for 
that purpose. Get in the early corn and a 
few of the later vegetables. Plant goobers 


and soy beans, 
APRIL 
First Week—Plant the garden. Peas, 
beans, cucumbers, okra, squash and all of 


the mid-season vegetables. Plant sweet po- 
tatoes if the slips are ready; plant cotton 
and corn not already in. 

Second Week—Plant field peas, 
iron peas to be harvested as a seed crop. Get 
in the cotton and other general field crops. 
Plant the sweet potatoes. 

Third Week—Pilant the peas for hay, plant 
sorghum, get the cotton in. Plant second 
crop of cabbage, transplant tomatoes, plant 
watermelons, muskmelons. 


¥ourth Week—Plant out sweet potatoes, 


especially 


corn, cotton and the mid-season vegetables. 
Plant cowpeas. Plant goobers and soy beans, 
plant pop-corn and velvet beans. 

MAY 

First Week—Plant the watermelons, work 
the garden every week. Plant sweet pota- 
toes, second planting of sweet corn. Plant 
the mid-season cabbage, get in the late field 
corn and cowpeas, velvet beans, soy beans, 
pop-corn. 

Second Week—Get in all legumes, peas, 
beans of all kinds; keep the crop clean and 
worked with shallow tools, not disturbing 
the soil over two inches around the growing 
plant. Chop cotton. 

Third Week—Chop the cotton, plow the 
corn shallow, work the garden and plow the 
sweet potatoes, 


Fourth Week—The entire crop must be 


worked after each rain and certainly every 
eight days, shallow cultivation of the crops 
to form a slight dust mulch around the 


plants. Set out sweet potatoes, 
potatoes well worked. -Chop cotton. 


ter manure, 
JUNE: 
First Week—Plant the 


keep Irish 
Scat- 


late watermelons, 


a in the garden, beets, mustard and tur- 
nips. 

Second Week—The main crops are near 
enough matured to be undisturbed by furth- 
er plowing. Harvest the fodder of the early 
corn; cut and stack the corn; harvest such 
hay as is ready; kraut the cabbage; can the 
beans. 

Third Week—Harvest the 
early corn; get in the turnips of all kinds, 
cabbage, collards, beets, radishes, lettuce, 
mustard, onions. 

Fourth Week—Shocking the corn, mowing 
hay, picking the cotton, planting Siberian 
kale, Brussels sprouts, lettuce. 


SEPTEMBER 


First Week—Clear the ground and plow 
for turnips, beets, carrots, onions, cabbage. 
Plant. 

Second Week—Turn the stubble and all 
lands to be planted in grain that is not al- 
ready in a crop. Plow deep, subsoil, cut with 
disk harrow and roll with heavy roller. Plant 
to oats, rye or other winter grain. 

Third Week—Make the land ready for hay 
crops. Plow, subsoil, disk and roll. Plant 
1% bushel oats per acre, 15 pounds crimson 
clover seed, 10 pounds hairy vetch. The 
clover and vetch must not be planted so 
deep as the oats, and seed must be inoculat- 
ed. 

Fourth Week—Continue planting hay. Bar- 
ley hay about samé proportions as oat hay. 
Plant oats between cotton and corn rows. 
Get in crimson clover on all land that needs 


hay and the 





taxes to help you. 
1. If you wish to get your boy or 
work this year, write your state agent 
issue. 
your state demonstration agent. 
your commissioner of agriculture. 


your state Union, 


information on health subjects, 


education. 


tion as to how to proceed; and if you 


gressmen and your Senators. 
in this way. 


Hutt, care of The Progressive Farmer. 


commissioner of agriculture. 
15. If you wish any statistics re 


ton, D. €. 
any breed of animals, or any variety 


if we can—and we usually can. 





WHERE TO WRITE WHEN YOU WANT HELP 





LSEWHERE in this issue are names of many public officials paid by your 
Ask them to do it. 


2. If you wish to get demonstration work started in your community, 
3. If you want the bulletins of your state department of agriculture, write 
4, If you want to organize a local Farmers’ Union, write to the president of 


5. If you want to take a short course or a long course in an agricultural 
college, write to the president of your state A. & M. College. 


6. If there is any disease that breaks out in your plants or animals, or if 
there is any urgent problem in farming at any time, send the inquiry to the 
director of your state experiment station. 


7. Whenever you wish any bulletins issued by the National Department of 
Agriculture, send the names and numbers of the 
Congressman or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


8. If you want the bulletins of your state board of health or any other 
write to your state health officer. 


9. If you want help about getting local taxation, consolidation of districts, 
a longer term or better school methods, write to your state superintendent of 


10. If you want a school library, write your state superintendent of educa- 
state library commission—if you have one. 


11. If you want help about getting the ticks extermimated in your section, 
write to the director of tick extermination work in your state. 


12. If you are interested in any National legislation, write to your Con- 
Farmers should make their influence felt more 
13. If yon wish to organize a club of United Farm Women, write to Mrs. 


14. If you want a farmers’ institute in your community, 


garding 
United States Department of Agriculture or the Census Bureau, 


16. If you wish to buy any kind of improved implements or farm machinery, 


find it advertised in The Progressive Farmer, write to us and we will help you 


girl in the Corn Club or Canning Club 
whose name appears elsewhere in this 


write 


bulletins desired to your 


want a traveling library, write to your 


write your state 
farming or farm life, write the 
Washing- 


of seed, or anything else, and do not 








plant tomatoes, plant late peas, late corn, 
dig the Irish potatoes, plant sweet corn after 
the Irish potatoes, begin to harvest the hay; 
work the entire crop after each rain and cer- 
tainly every ten days. Shallow cultivation. 

Seeend Week—Cut the sweet potato vines 
and plant them; harvest the hay; harvest 
the oats and wheat. Turn under the stubble 
and plant cowpeas. 

Third Week—Harvest all the grain and 
turn the fields as soon as possible and get in 
legumes, cowpeas. Keep the crop well cul- 
tivated. , Watch for bunches of grass and 
have the hands keep them chopped out. 

Fourth Week—Plow the cotton shallow 
and very frequently; lay by the early plant- 
ing of corn. Plow the sweet potatoes and 
keep up with the late corn and watermel- 


ons, 
JULY 

First Week—Dig the late Irish potatoes, 
cut off the sweet potato vines and plant 
them. Plant the late cowpeas. Plant late 
roasting ears; plant tomatoes. Cultivate 
the entire crop every eight days, shallow 
plowing. 

Second Week—Keep the entire crop plow- 
ed every eight days; harvest the early goo- 
bers; plant the second crop of goobers; har- 
vest the first crop of cowpea hay. Take off 
the early sweet corn and plant to rutabaga 
turnips. Clear the ground in the garden of 
early vegetables and plant cowpeas where 
the vegetables were. 

Third Week—W atch the crop carefully and 
plow after each rain and certainly plow it 
every eight days, rain or no rain. Cut off 
sweet potato vines and plant them. Plant 
the late fall Irish potatoes, 

Feurth Week—Plant the fall Irish pota- 
toes, rutabaga turnips; keep the crop well 
plowed. The fruits will be ripe and canning 
will be in order. ‘ 

AUGUST 

First Week—Finish plowing the crops; 
stop plowing the corn when it tassels; har- 
vest the pea vine hay; plant the fall Irish 
potatoes, if not already planted. Plant bunch 


building. Get in wheat and all grain crops 
for winter cover crops. Get in onions and 
any remaining late vegetables. 


September is harvest month. Gather and 
house all crops that are mature, such as 
peas, cotton. 

Rainy Day Jobs 
Bale the hay under shelter. Fix the po- 


tato house. Get the barns cleaned and ready 
for the incoming crop. Mend the tools. 
OCTOBER 

First Week—Continue to plow and subsoil 
all land that is free from crops. Plant some 
kind of a grain cover crop to be turned un- 
der in the spring to make humus in. the 
ground. 

Second Week—Plant oats in cotton rows 
and corn rows to be harvested next spring 
as a hay crop. 

Third Week—Finish the plowing and get- 
ting of grain and cover crop, especially 
wheat. Plant strawberries, plant orchard. 

Fourth Week—Plowing continues as long 
as the ground is dry enough, until the whole 
farm has been turned. : 

October is harvest month. Gather and 
house the corn, cotton, peas, hay. Make up 
the molasses, gather the peanuts and stack 
them. The fall apples should be _ stored, 
sweet potatoes dug in a dry time as they 
keep better. 

Rainy Day Jebs 

Bale the hay under shelter. Pick the pea- 
huts. Arrange storage room for all crops. 
See that proper shelter is given for stock. 

NOVEMBER 

First Week—Continue to harvest cotton, 
corn, hay, peas, potatoes, pumpkins and all 
crops that are to be housed. Plow any un- 
plowed land, turn under the cotton stalks at 
least four inches deep in all weevil terrtiory. 
Wheat is the only grain that can be sown 
so late as this with absolute certainty. Plant 
onions, 

Second Week—The harvesting continues 
and fall plowing through the month, with 


such winter cover crops as may be desired. 

Third Week—Harvesting continues and 
fall plowing with preparation for shelter for 
livestock, The fattening hogs should be 
pushed to take on flesh rapidly, 

Fourth Week—Harvesting should be about 
finished, potatoes should be in the dry house; 
plowing continues if the ground is dry. Hogs 
should be slaughtered if the weather is cold 


enough, 
DECEMBER 

First Week—Harvesting continues, if not 
finished; plowing continues, if not finished. 
No planting unless wheat. 

Rainy Day Jobs 

Get up wood for the winter. 

Second Week—Burning off the ditch banks, 
opening the drainage on the farm; burning 
off the hedge rows; getting winte r supply 
of wood; starting new ground clearing, 

Third Week—Ditching, clearing, storing of 
tools, work in the wood shops on rainy days. 

Fourth Week—Ditching and clearing lands, 
shelling corn, picking peanuts, putting re= 
pairs on houses and fences. Christmas. 


Calendar for 1916 
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Easter Sunday is April 23. 
Thanksgiving Day, November 30. 
July 4 falls on Tuesday. 
Christmas falls on Monday. 


DATES OF MOON'S PHASES, 1916 
1st Q. 


New M,. Full Last Q. 
JONUMEF .06 <<. 4th 11th 20th 27th 
February ..... 3rd 10th 18th 26th 
March 3rd 1ith 19th 26th 
‘a ere 2nd 10th 18th 24th 
ee 10th 17th 24th 
Eee erry To 30th 8th 15th 22nd 
. errs 29th 8th 14th 21st 
oP eer 28th 6th 13th 20th 
September .... 27th 4th 11th 19th 
OCtGMeP .. 0... 26th 4th lith 18th 
November .... 25th 2nd 9th 17th 
Decebmer .... 24th 1-31 9th 17th 





What to Name Your Farm 


We have a letter from a reader wha 
wishes to know what to name his farm. 
Here is a list which appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer several years ago and is al- 
most as nearly complete as any list we have 
ever seen: 


Alta Vista Greendell Pine Blu® 
Apple Grove Hedge Lane Pine Ridge 
Ashland Hazelhurst Rose Cottage 
Brookside Hillcrest Roadside 
Burr Oaks Hill View Rosedale 
Big Rock Hill Top Rocky Point 
Beech Grove Heartsease Summit Hill 
Broadmoor Home Farm Sunnyside 
Beechland Ingleside Shady Lane 
Brier Ranch Idlewild Stony Brook 
Brightwood Indian Spring Sunset View 
Cloverdale Lone Tree Sweetbrier 
Cool Creek Lake View Silverdale 
Cedar Hill Linden Sugar Grove 
Cherry Hill Locust Hill Springside 
Claymont Linden Hall Spring Hill 
Crystal Sp’gs Lake Home Springdale 
Creekside Linden Shady Lawn 


Clear View 

Charter Oak 
Cool Spring 
Crystal Lake 
Deep Spring 


Locust Lane Spring Valley 
Mound Hill Shadeland 
Meadow Brook Sleepy Hollow 
Mt. Pleasant Shady Nook 
Maple Glen Sunny Slope 


Deerfoot Mt, Hope Sunny Peak 
Elm View Mt. Prospect The Elms 
Englewood Maywood The Cedars 
Edgewood Milldale The Pinery 
Elmwood Mt, Rose The Beehive 
East View Mirror Lake The Crest 
Echo Farm Maplewood Three Hills 
Fair Dale Maple Hill Tall Cedar 
Fernwood Maplehurst Uplands 

Fern Cottage North View Valley Home 
Forest Grove Oakland Valley View 
Fairmont Oak View Willow Dale 
Fair Lawn Oak Ridge Wcodland 
Fern Hill Oakdale Woodside 
Fair Oaks Oak Lawn Walnut Grove 
Greendale Orchard Knob Willow Run 
Glendale Owlwood Wild Rose 
Golden Gate Pine Tree Walnut Ridge 
Grassmere Pinewood Wayside 
Greenfield Plainfield Hickory Grove 
Greenwood Pinehurst 


Pleasant Valley 
Pleasant Grove 
Riverside Farm 
Sunshine Cottage 


Sunny Heights 
The Daisy Farm 
The Evergreens 





Save this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
for future reference, 
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What You Ought to Know About Cotton 
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SPREAD OF JHIE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 
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PIAP SHOWING 


FROM 1892 TOIWS 


PREARARED BY THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, UV S DEPARTMENT CF AGRICULTURE 


EXPLANATION 
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TOTAL AREA INFESTED BY THE BOLL 
WEEVIL IN 1915 
Area Gain Area 

STATE infested in Infested 

in 1914 1915 in 1915 

Sq.Miles | Sq.Miles | Sq.Miles 

a ne 153,200 29,400 | 182,600 
Louisiana...... .-| 40,800 | . - 40,800 
Oklahoma 4,000 23,300 
Arkansas......... 29,306 ,200 31,500 
Mississippi... 46,000 340 46,340 
Alabama... 31,700 14,700 46,400 
Florida... 7,300 5,800 13,100 
Tennessee.. scbecswaease 1,700 1,700 
Georgia .... 13,400 13,400 
RaMAN..................) SL, 900 86,840 | 409,140 

















HIGHEST & LOWEST PRICES FOR COTTON 


In New York for Middling Uplands Cotton 
From January 1 to December 31 
of the Years Named 





We. High Low Yr.| High Low 





1 


1862] 6914 20 1889}1114 ZA 
1863} 93 51 1890) 1234 9 3/16 
1864/190 72 1891] 9% 734 
1865}120 35 1892}10 6 11/16 
1866} 52 32 1893} 9 15/16) 714 
1867] 36 15% 1894] 8 5/16) 5 9/16 
1868} 33 16 1895] 93% 5 9/16 
1869} 35 25 1896] 87% 7 1/16 
1870} 2534 15 1897| 814 5 13/16 
1871] 2144 1434 1898} 6 9/16} 5 5/16 
1872| 273% 185% 1899] 7 13/16] 5% 
1873] 213% 135 1900} 11 7 9/16 
1874) 18% 14% 1901)12 7 13/16 
1875) 17% 13. 1/16}|1902] 9% 8 3/16 
1876 3 K% 1903}14.16 8.85 


1880] 1334 10 15/16}}1907}13.55 10.70 
1881} 13 0 7/16})1908)12.25 9.00 
1882} 13. 1/16}1034 1909] 16.50 9.25 
1883 ) 1910}19.75 13.60 

11 15/16} 93 1911)16.15 9.20 
1885 9 3/16}|1912/13.40 9.35 


1887} 11 7/16} 9 7/16}}1914]13.75 7.25 
1888] 1134 954 1915}12.75 7.90 


























COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 

The following statements are furnished by the 

New York ‘‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle’: 




















Year Bales Year Bales 

1896 7,162,473 1906 11,319,860 
1897 8,714,011 1907 13,550,760 
1898 11,180,960 1908 11,581,829 
1899 11,235,383 1909 13,828,846 
1900 9,439,559 1910 10,650,961 
1901 10,425,141 1911 12,132,332 
1902 10,701,453 1912 16,043,316 
1903 10,758,326 1913 14,128,902 
1904 10,123,686 1914 14,588.000 
1905 13,556,841 1915 15,067.247 





The returns are for the years ending September 1. 





Cotton Planting and Picking Dates 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports cotton planting and pick- 
ing dates in the various states as fol- 
lows: 











HE ___Planting | Picking 
State— Begins} Ends Begins. 
Florida March 16 April 20 | August 16 
Louisiana March 24% -tay 7 |August 26 


Texas Maren 2smay 9 |August 27 
Mississippi April 5 |May 11 |August 80 
South CarolinajApril 5 |May 12 August 25 


Georgia April 5 |May 12 |August 27 
Alabama April 8 |May 11 |August 28 
Arkansas April 15 |May 13 Sept. 6 
Oklahoma April 18 |May 24 Sept. 16 


North Carolina|April 19 |May 16 Sept 5 
Tennessee April 21 |May 16 Sept. 4 

















THEY DON’T KICK WITH THAT 
END 


“Why,” inquired the tourist of the farmer 
in Missouri, ‘“‘does Missouri stand at the 
head in mules?” 

“Because,” answered the mule breeder, 
*it’s the only safe place to stand.” 


What It Costs to Make Cotton 


T's following tables are from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 641. They show the United 


States Department of Agriculture figure 


1909 and 1910. No allowance is made 


s on cost of making cotton by states in 
for value of seed. That is to say, the 


figures show that production cost on an average of 8.3 cents for each pound of lint and 
the accompanying seed. Here are the tables: 


Estimated cost' per pound 


of producing cotton.in 1909 and 1910. 


























P North | South ‘ . 
United Geor- | Ala- | Louisi- Arkan-| Ten- | Okla- 
tein. States. Caro- | Caro- gia. | bama.| ana. Texas. sas. | nessee.} homa. 
lina. lina. 

Cents. | Cents.| Cents.) Cents.| eents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 
i ee 1.00 1.60 2. 02 1.50 1.25 0. 64 0. 21 0. 44 0.51 0. 02 
Preparation. . a 89 94 et) . 89 96 84 -95 87 88 73 
errr 21 19 . 20 Pe | 17 26 21 .19 22 23 
a ee . 20 17 15 .19 20 22 25 . 20 24 22 
Cultivation.......... 73 1.47 1.43 1.63 1.73 1.88 1.93 1.90 1.90 1.63 
eee 1.90 1.59 1.50 1.79 1.58 1. 87 2.17 2.17 2.02 2.95 
oi Se ee . 66 59 .59 63 67 < -68 . 68 62 79 
oo ere 1.45 1.45 1.16 1.33 1.09 1. 23 1.89 1.49 1.61 1.56 
Miscellaneous. ...... . 28 -22 ae 31 27 25 30 27 19 31 
PUB. sci x: 8. 30 8. 22 8.07 8. 48 7.92 8. 09 8.59 8. 20 8.19 8.44 


























1 No allowance made for value of by-products. 





— Estimated cost per acre of producing cotton in 1909 and 1910, 

































































































North | South , 
United Geor- | Ala- | Louisi- Arkan-| “Ten- Ykla- 
Item. States. ng — gia. | bama.} ana. Texas. sas. | nesses. | homa. 
beams, ’ , cen 
Commercial fertilizer} $2.46] $4.96 | $6.48 $1.60 | $0.41 | $1.15 | $1.23 $0. 04 
2.17 2.91 2.41 2.40 2.54 2.10 1. 82 2:37 2.13 1.38 
-51 . 59 - 65 58 46 65 41 -50 .53 - 43 
-50 .53 47 52 52 . 56 47 .52 58 4 
4.19 4. 56 4.57 4.41 4.58 4.69 3.68 4.93 4.59 3.09 
4. 67 4.92 4.81 4. 82 4.19 4.6 4.15 5. 64 4.90 5.60 
1.61 1. 83 1.90 1.71 1.77 2.00 -30 1.76 1.50 1.50 
3. 56 4.50 3.71 3. 59 2. 89 3.08 3.61 3. 87 3.89 2.96 
68 -67 81 82 -75 87 . 56 - 69 46 .62 
Total..........] 20.35 | 25.47] 25.81} 22.90] 21.00] 20.22] 16.41] 21.33] 19.81 16.03 
4 
Yield oflint....lbs.. 245 310 320 270 265 250 191 2-0 242 190 
Value lint, conts per ican 
+ BOUNG... <o.000s 500 12.9 13.1 13.1 13.3 13.1 13.0 12.7 12.5 13.5 12.5 
Total, per acre...... $31.86 | $40.61 | $41.92 | $35.91 | $34.71 | $32.50 | $24.26 | $32.50 | $32.67 | $23.75 
Acres per cotton fleld 30 9 26 22 13 24 46 21 13 2 
Average value land 
per acre...........| $29.42 | $30.60 | $30.00 | $26.70 | $20.00 | $25.50 } $35.30 | $24.50 | $30.89 | $30.00 
COTTON YIELDS PER ACRE BY STATES 
Acreage (000 omitted) Yield per Acre Production (000 omitted) 
Lbs. of Lint 
STATE 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
Acres icres Acres Bales Bales Bales 
Virgie stata 36 45 47 212 265 240 16 25 23 
North Carolina... 1,250 1,527 1,576 270 290 239 708 931 793 
South Carolina..... 2,400 2,861 2,790 231 255 235 1,160 1,534 1,378 
Georgia..... 4,700 5,433 5,318 193 239 208 1,900 2,718 2,317 
Florida....... 198 221 188 121 175 150 50 81 59 
TUN C1: ocr ee 3,400 4,007 3,760 148 209 190 1,050 1,751 1,495 
Mississippi.. --| 2,65 3,054 3,067 170 195 204 940 1,246 1,311 
Louisiana... 1,299 1,244 158 165 170 360 449 444 
Texas..... 11,931 12,597 149 184 150 3,175 4,592 3,945 
Arkansas... 2,480 2,502 175 196 205 785 1,016 1,073 
ce 780 915 865 181 200 210 295 384 379 
Missouri... : 102 145 112 244 270 286 52 82 67 
Oklahoma. 1,950 2,847 3,009 155 212 132 630 1,262 840 
California. si 3 47 14 479 500 500 34 50 ¢ 
TE I pais erirseceentions 17 TEP Bt. canes. B suacaks BOO AD! csnissnsse 6 eS een 
United States............ 30,957 | 36,832 | 37,089 | 172.5 | 209.2 | 182.0 | 11,161 16,135 | 14,156 



































How to Avoid Cotton Boll Rot or 
Anthracnose 


This is a fungous disease attacking the 
bolls in all stages up to maturity. It is eas- 
ily transmitted, and can best be avoided by 
selecting seed from bolls and plants wholly 
free from it and then keeping these seed to 
themselves. Minor preventive measures con- 
sist in not planting cotton on very moist, 
rich land, and in avoiding an excess of fer- 
tilizers that tend to make too rank a stalk 
growth. 


How to Avoid Cotton Wilt 


Cotton wilt, blight, or black rot, as it is 
variously known, is a fungous disease that 
begins on the cotton roots, gradually work- 
ing upward, causing the plant to wilt and 
die. The wilt fungus can exist in the land 
for several years, even if cotton is not plant- 
ed. Only wilt-resistant varieties of cotton 
should be planted on _ wilt-infested land, 
Write your state experiment station for a 
list of these varieties. Plant only Iron and 
Brabham cowpeas on such land. Write your 
experiment station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for bulletins on 
cotton wilt. 


¢ 





Miscellaneous Facts 
and Figures 











Parcel Post Rules 


Parcels weighing 4 ounces or less are 
mailable at the rate of one cent an ounce, 
regardless of distance. Parcels of more 
than four ounces are mailable to the first, 
second and third zones at pound rates 
given below. Parcels not exceeding 20 
pounds— may be shipped to the fourth, 
lifth, sixth, seventh and eighth zones at 
corresponding rates. The weight limit 
for the first and second zones is 50 
pounds. 

Books, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
cions and plants, weighing 8 ounces or 
less, are mailable at the rate of 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, regard- 
less of distance. 











lst Zone |1ist & 2d 3d 

Pounds. |} Local Zone Zone 
: '|_ Rate. Rate. Rate. 
1 $0.05 $0.05 $0.96 
2 .06 .06 .08 
3 .06 .07 .10 
4 .O7 .08 12 
5 07 09 14 
6 08 .10 16 
7 os | eit 18 
8 09 | 12 A 
9 09 18 22 
10 10 14 24 
pin 8 ' 10 15 26 
12 11 .16 28 
13 11 17 30 
14 12 18 32 
15 1° 19 34 
16 le -20 36 
17 13 -21 38 
18 14 -22 40 
19 14 28 42 
20 15 .24, 44 

















How to Mix Paint for Tints 
Red and Black makes 


Pied ecatee wise 616 6x0: Brow 

Lake and White makes..............0. nae 
White and Brown makes.......... Chestnut 
White, Blue and Lake makes........ Purple 
Blue and Lead Color makes........... Pearl 
White and Carmine makes............. Pink 


Indigo and Lamp-Black makes..Silver Gray 
White and Lamp-Black makes...Lead Color 
Black and Venetian Red makes....Chocolate 


White and Green makes....... Bright Green 
Purple and White makes...... French White 
Light Green and Black makes...Dark Green 
White and Green makes.......... Pea Green 
White and Emerald Green...Brilliant Green 
Red and Yellow makes........cec00s Orange 
White and Yellow makes...... «Straw Color 
White, Blue and Black makes....Pearl Gray 
White, Lake and Vermillion..... Flesh Color 
Umber, White and Venetian Red makes Drab 
White, Yellow and Venetian Red..... Cream 
Yellow, White and a little Venetian 
a ee re ee ee Buff 
Red, Blue and Black makes........... Olive 





How to Make Whitewash 


For interior work; Walls, ceilings, ete: 

1. Slake 62 pounds (1 bushel) quicklime 
with 15 gallons water, Keep barrel covered 
until steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally 
to prevent scorching. 

2. Two and one-half pounds rye flour. 
Beat up in one-half gallon cold water then 
add two gallons boiling water. 

3 Two and one-half pounds common rock 
salt. Dissolve in two and one-half gallons 
hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), pour into (1) and stir till 
thoroughly mixed. 

For exterior work: Buildings, fences, etc.: 

1. Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quicklime, 
Slake with 12 gallons hot water. 

2. Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in two gal- 
lons boiling water. 

3. Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), then add (3) and mix 
thoroughly. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling water and added to about 
five gallons of thick whitewash will give it 
a gloss like that of oil paint.—From Farme- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474. 
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Said the Critic, 


“Give us TRACTION, 


without Friction!” 














AKING the ‘‘Silvertown’”’ Cord Tire, taught 
us a few lessons in the manufacture of lighter, 
cooler, more flexible and enduring FABRIC 


Tires. 

The ‘‘Silvertown’’ Tire, you know, gains its marvel- 
lous Speed (and the Coasting qualities that demonstrate its 
Speed) primarily through having only TWO layers of 
Cords, laid transversely. 

Of course, these TWO layers bend more readily than 
Five, Six, or Seven Layers of Fabric do (or of Cord would). 

But, we found it necessary, in order to conserve that 

flexibility (in the Two-cord construction), to put a Rubber 
Tread over it which was equally flexible, —equally strong,— 
and elastic enough to act as a scrt of spring between the 
Earth and the Tire-casing, when Brakes were thrown on 
at stopping, or clutch thrown in at starting. 

So, we had to devise peered a new kind of Rubber, 
for this purpose, TWO YEARS AGO. 

And this new kind of Rubber Compound now does for 
GOODRICH Tires a work paralleling that done by the 
wonderful Alloys of Steel and Bronze in modern Motor Car 
construction. 

It multiplies Rubber Efficiency, for Tire purposes, 
while decreasing its Weight, and without increasing its 
Bulk, or its Cost to you. 





e e ° 





‘Silvertown Cord Tires” (until enough manu- 

facturing equipment can be constructed) we 
compromise with the Public by giving them, without addi- 
tional charge, the highly efficient black Silvertown Rubber 
in all Goodrich FABRIC Tires for 1916. 

This makes GOODRICH Fabric Tires the most Re- 
silient and Responsive-to-Power,—the most Long-Lived 
and Lively, of all FABRIC Tires, at ANY price,—without 
increasing their relative price to you. 

We call this new Silvertown Tread Compound by the 
name and brand of “‘ Barefoot Rubber.’’ 

Because, it CLINGS to the pavement for the same 
sort of reason that your bare foot clings to a slippery floor, 
while being flexible, stretchy, springy, and light. 

TENACIOUS, resilient, enduring, this ““Barefoot Rub- 
ber’? you today get in all black-tread Goodrich Fabric 
Tires, — Goodrich Motor-Cycle Tires, — Goodrich Truck 
Tires,—Goodrich Bicycle Tires,—Goodrich Rubber Boots, 
Overshoes, Soles and Heels, and in none but GOODRICH 
products. f 

Test out a pair of these moderately priced black-tread 
FABRIC Tires and see what results from the mixing of 
BRAINS with Rubber. 

No Tires are ‘‘larger-sized,’’=-taken Type for Type,— 
than GOODRICH Black Treads. 


\ we cannot yet supply half the demand for 














THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


| |GOODRICH— 


| ‘BAREFOOT’ Tires 
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DOUBLE GALVANIZED! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





A PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 
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aBl| |e ‘ i : > ‘ P . : ' 
ORL |e In the guide given below only the essentials are considered. The planting dates are given for the latitude of Ra- 
: : leigh, North Carolina. If this outline is followed throughout the year with successive plantings of the quick maturing 
: vegetables, it is quite possible to gather something from the garden every day in the year. The varieties named are in- 
| ‘ . . . 
; tended especially for the home gardener, yet a number of those listed are standard truck crops. 
2 
oy 14 . Amt. of Seed Time 
Vegetables When to Plant Depth to Distance Apart or Plants for | Required to Varieties Remarks 
x ‘ Plant 100 Feet Mature 
Conover’s Colossal! ao aie 
Asparagus ‘ : Rows 3 to 4 ft. 70 plants 2 to 3 years Palmetto Prepare soil deep and 
i lh = (Roots) Nov. 15 to Mar. 1 4 to 8 in. plants 1% ft. fertilize liberally 
Rows 2% to 3 ft. Red Valentine 
Beans, Bush | Mar. 25 to May 1 seed sown in drills 1 quart 6 to 8 weeks | Improved Refugee Drop several seed to 
(Snaps) July 15 to Aug. 20 2 in. 6 in. apart Stringless Green Pod each hill 
has sold over ye 
25 Pot u ‘ Rows 3 ft.; .eed ‘ L D 
Beans, Pole Mar. 25 to May 1 sown in drills 18 in. 1 pint 8 to 10 weeks azy Wife rop several seed to 
R eatinnen (Snaps) July 15 to Aug. 20 2 in. apart Kentucky Wonder each hill 
oaso nce 
Beans, Bush Rows 214 ft. apart 1 quart 10 to 12 weeks} _ Fordhook Bush 
toOver400,000 Lima) May 1 to July 25 2 in. hills 8 in. apart Henderson’s Bush 
| Farmers! WHY? ; N. C. Butter Bean 
Ss = Beans, Pole May 1 to July 25 2 in. ani 3 &, 1 quart 10 to 12 weeks os or May be planted around 
HE answer is in my big (Lima) hills 18 in. apart Sieva Bean garden fence 
| ree book and in the} Rows 1% ft. apart Early Eclips St : 
ft. 3 tarly Eclipse Start some seed early 
sample of BrownFence Beets Sow seed in drills 2 ounces 8 to 10 weeks | Crosby’s Egyptian hotbed and trans- e 
I will send you, free and } April 1 to May 15 1 in 3 in. apart Bassano lant to gard 
post paid, Read about the }} FE : aa Se ee 
age Basic Open Hearth NCE ‘ Early Jersey Plants started in hotbed 
hee we uses pp Sores | BARGAIN Mar. 15 to May 15 Rows 3 ft. apart 50 to 75 Charleston should be hardened 
wo uachabeh ated Cate ah Cabbage June 15 to Sept. 20 ¥ in. plants 114 to 2 ft. plants 14 to 20 weeks Drumhead off before trans- 
Double-Galvanizing Pro- |/=10le] .@4 : ‘ SIVOY SoA Sata 
apart in row Savoy planting 
cess; read letters from } Ss iad a 
my customers; then note |} AMPLE French Forcing 
my rock _— prices, be- |i towed 2-5 a Carrots Feb. 15 to April 1 1 in. Rows 11% ft. apart 1 ounce 10 to 12 weeks anvers Thin, leaving seedlings 
ginning a sow thinly in drills Oxheart 4 to 6 inches apart 
13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT a ciara || coe Eden Gem 
PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. ; 1 ounce to Rocky Ford Start a few plants 
Double Galvanized Farm Fence, Poultry Cantaloupe | April 20 to May 15 1 in. 5 ft. by 5 ft. 50 hills 12 to 18 weeks] Emerald Gem under glass 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, and the New Jenny ~ind 
Brown Steel Posts. - aaa : 
b Send in you : ~ Rows 3 ft. apart; Early mowball 
Sen's eae eet teen ne Cauliflower Feb. 10 to Mar. 1 1% in. plants 11% to 2 ft./50 to 75 plants}12 to 18 weeks Dwarf Erfurt Start plants in hotbed 
prices. My catalog is the finest of apart in rows Dry Weather 
its kind ever printed and saves you 
the most money. Read how to test Early Adams 
the sample of Brown Fence or any 2 . Rows 3 to 314 ft. apart Trucker’s Favorite 
other fenceand how toknow which Corn April 1 to June 20 2 in. seed sown in drills ¥% pint 10 to 15 weeks|Country Gentleman 
will last longest. 12 to 15 in. apart Stowell’s Evergreen 
WRITE POSTAL NOW Rows 4 ft. apart; Klondyke 
I have been in the Fence and Cucumber April 20 to May 15 1 in. hills 3 ft. apart 1 oz. to 50 hills] 8 to 9 weeks }|_ Davis’ Perfect Start a few plants 
Wire business for 33 years and my in rows Early White Spine under glass 
customers say my prices are always 
eee tiaree year Great competition Rows 3 ft. apart; 
worse phy ® a eS L~—- Eggplant Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 1 in. plaats 2 ft. apart ¥ ounce 15 to 20 weeks Black Beauty Start all plants under 
NEW! | this year sure. aaireae Jim in rows N. Y. Improved glass 
Brown, President. aay 
a Steel F t| THEB Big Boston, Boston 
at @ Price you'l WIRE = ae Feb. 1 to Mar. 15 Rows 15 to 18 in. Market, New York |For early crop sow seed 
be amazed at! Cleveland Lettuce Sept. 1 4 in. apart; plants 12 to 15|80 to 100 plants] 8 to 12 weeks |White-Seeded Tennis in frames 
. e i © - Hf re . 
in. apart in rows Ball 
Ww Rows 11% to 2 ft. ' 
Mustard Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 apart; sow thinly in 1 ounce 4 to 6 weeks Giant Curled 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 4% in drills 
Rows 3 ft. apart; White Velvet a 
I Okra plant 15 to 18 in. 1 ounce 12 ‘o 15 weeks Long Green 
The finest and_most complete line April 15 to May 15 2 in. apart in drills Perkins 
én the Country —at Factory = ie — 
Rows 1% to 2 ft. apart White Pearl 
Onion Feb. 15 to April 1 to 6 in. apart 2 quarts 12 to 18 weeks Prizetaker 
(Sets) Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 1 in. in drills Yellow Danvers 
| Rows 11% ft. apart; Moss Curled 
$e Z De Parsley Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 sow thinly in drills 14 ounce 10 to 15 weeks Extra Double For spring crop start 
aT | Sept. 15 to Oct. Y in. Curled seed in hotbed 
a Alaska 
| Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 : Rows 214 ft. apart; Watt’s Excelsior Sow seed of Marrowfat 
Peas Aug. 1 to Aug. 20 2 to 4 in. sow seed 2 to 3 in. 1 quart 8 to 12 weeks Marrowfat variety in December 
apart American Wonder 
Mammoth 
Pumpkins April 20 to May 15 2 in. 8 ft. by 8 ft. ¥ ounce 15 to 20 weeks} Crookneck Cushaw 
for this Sow seed under glass _ Rows 3 ft. apart; 15 Ruby King _—_- : 
f if Peppers Feb. 15; in the open 14 in. to 18 in. apart 60 to 80 plants|15 to 20 weeks Neapolitan 
ree ook on April 20 in drills Cayenne 
land clearing. ——— - — 
J It tells how to get 4 i Beauty of Hebron, Cars 
your stumps out cheap- Potato Feb. 15 to Mar. 20 , Rows 3 ft. apart; : Early Rose man, Green Mountain 
ly and quickly—withou (Irish) July 15 fall crop 3 to 5 in. plants 15 to 18 in. 1 peck 12 to 15 weeks Irish Cobbler for mountain 
q y t J : 
teams, digging, or blasting apart in drills Bliss Triumph sections 
—with th = >| eee 
c Saisie Sow gare Feb. 15 hint French orcing 
adis to Mar. 15; in open Sow thinly in rows 1 ounce 3 to 6 weeks Scarlet Globe 
HAND POWER ground after Apr. 1 14 to 1 in. 15 in. apart Half Long Scarlet 
tump Spinach Feb. 1 to Mar. 15 1 in. Sow thinly in rows 1 ounce 6 to 10 weeks Norfolk Savoy 
2 ] ] Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 18 in. apart Long Season 
u ge I : Yellow Crookneck 
Ei a Squash Mar. 25 to Apr. 15 1 in. 4 ft. by 4 ft. 1 ounce 8 to 12 weeks White Bush 
With its 264 to 1 leverage one Yellow Pattypan 
man — any stump that can $j _______ 
be pulled by any horse power 
machine. Owners report pulling Swiss Chard | April 1 to May 15 1 to 2 in. Sow seed thinly in 1 ounce 8 to 10 weeks Lucullus 
from 50 to Ioo stumps per day. drills 18 in. apart 
Made of Krupp steel—weighs 
only 171 Ibs. Sow seed in hot bec P Earliana 
Send for Book and Special Offer. Feb. 10. a Rows 3 ft. apart; Bonny Best 
= Li Tomatoes Late planting ¥% in. plants 2 to 244 ft. 40 to 50 plants|15 to 20 weeks Globe Train to a single stake 
WALTER J. FITZPATRICK June 15 apart in rows Ponderosa 
Box 19 182 Fifth Street — 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Seven Top 
= Mar. 1 to Apr. 1 _ Sow seed thinly in 1 ounce 8 to 12 weeks |Purple Top Milan 
Turnips July 15 to Sept. 1 14 in. rows 18 in. apart Yellow Globe 
bits C. J. HAYDEN. 
Varieties of Fruits Plum.—Wild Goose, Milton, Abundance, 50 blackberries set 4x4 feet. 






CENTS A _ ROD for 
@ 26-inch high fence; 

18% c. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 


ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 











ROM the following one may select 
a sufficient number of varieties in 
order to have fresh fruit for a period 
of several months. Varieties are 
listed in. approximate order of rip- 
ening. Choose those varieties that 
thrive best in your immediate locality. 
Apple.— Red June, Astrachan, Yellow 
Transparent, Carolina Watson, Day, Horse, 








Bonum, Carolina Greening, Roxbury Russet, 
Commerce, Champion, Black Ben Davis, and 
Arkansas Black. 

Peach,—Alexander, Greensboro, Mamie 
toss, Carman, Belle of Georgia, Oldmixon 
Free, Hiley, General Lee, Elberta, Globe, 
Crawford's Late, Stonewall Jackson, Emma, 
Columbia, Picquet’s Late, 


Red June, Apple. 
Pear.—Koonce, Garber, Duchess, Kieffer. 
Quince.—Angiers, Chinese, Rea’s. 


Fig.—Brown Celestial, 


Turkey, 
Ischia, 


Green 
Grape.—Moore’s Early, Perkins, Delaware, 
Diamond, Concord, Niagara, 





An Acre in Fruit 


You may be surprised at the number of 


fruit plants you can place on an acre. You 
should not limit yourself to an acre, but 
here is a list for that much ground: 


14 plum trees set 15x15 feet. 







28 peach tree et 15x15 feet. 
14 Japan per imon trees set 15x15 feet. 
16 apple tres set 26x20 feet, 


1§ pear trees set 26x20 feet. 
20 fig bushes set 12x10 feet. 


50 dewberries set 4x4 feet. 

20 bunch grapes set 10x10 feet. 

1,050 strawberry plants (5 rows) set 3 feet 
by 1 foot. 





Formulas for Grafting Wax 


1. The most common formula is: 





resin 4 
parts by weight; beeswax, 2 parts; tallow, 1 
part. Melt together and pour into a pail of 
cold water. Then grease the hands and pull 
the wax until it is nearly white. 

2. “or use in cold weather, when the 
above will not work, take 6 pounds resin, 1 
pound beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil; apply 
this hot all over the joints with brush. It 
should be put on F 1 thick. 

3 For use in ier the following 
is used; 4 pound 1 pound of bees- 
wax, and from half a pint to & int 
linseed oil. Melt all together, 
it into cold water, and pull. 
should be entirely fi from 
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Plant Diseases and the Remedies For Them 








LIST OF DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS AND FRUIT TREES — WHAT 
FUNGICIDE TO USE AND WHEN TO APPLY IT 
By H. R. Fulton 
APPLE 








Scab 
Powdery Mildew 


Leaf Spots Storable Lime-Sulphur 1-40 


(1) (When the central buds of clusters are pink 
(2) Just after petals fall 








Sooty Mold (3) 2 or 3 weeks after (2) 
Cedar Rust i eh SOS Se Spraying as above may help. Remove nearby 
red cedar trees 
na 5 Bordeaux, 3-4-50 6 wetks after petals fall. Again after 2 weeks 
a 9 On Fn PY 


Sooty Mold 


if necessary. 











Bitter Rot Bordeaux 4-5-50 . . . 


In midsummer when careful observation shows 
- first indication of rot. Repeat at intervals of 
1 or 2 weeks while danger lasts. 











Twig Blight 


See under Pear Fire Blight. 





BEAN 





Pod Spot 


Plant seed from uninfected pods. If not pro- 









































ial Blight Bordeaux ee a curable; spray (1) when plants are 3 inches 
cco : high, (2) 2 weeks later, (3) when pods are set 
CABBAGE 
Black Rot Formaldehyde, 1-40 . 6 Soak seed 10 minutes. Plant and set out in un- 
Yellowsides contaminated soil. 
Clubroot Lime . 80 bushels per acre, work in thoroughly. Rotate 
crops. 
CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 
Anthracnose When vines begin to run. 2 more applications at 
Mildews . Bordeaux, 2-3-50 ° intervals of weeks. Increase strength to 
Blight 3-4-50. Spray under leaves. 
CORN 
Seed treatment inefiective. Cut out and destroy 
Smut ° S040 AV ay 280 ke Se ee ee © pustules before they break. Keep smutted 
corn from manure. Rotate crops. 
GRAPE 
Black Rot When new growth is 8 inches long. Repeat at 


Powdery Mildew 
Downy Mildew 


WOrdeaue =. 61 6 ws es 


— 


intervals of 2 or 3 weeks until berries are full 
size. 





LETTUCE 





Drop or Root Rot Bluestone Solution . . . 





Promptly remove all diseased plants, roots and 
all. Drench spot with bluestone. If very 
bad, plant in new place. 

















OATS 
Smut s+ 8 Formaldehyde, 1-40 - a Sprinkle seed thoroughly. Leave covered in pile 
2 hours. Spread out to dry. 
PEACH 
Leaf Curl Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-10 Within two or three weeks before buds begin to 


swell. 








Black Spot or Scab Self-boiled L.-S. . . 3 or 4 weeks after petals fall. Late varieties 
may require another application in 3 weeks. 
Brown Rot Self-boiled L.-S. 4 weeks before fruit is expected to ripen. 





PEAR 





Leaf Spots. Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 


Same as for Apple Leaf Spots. 


























Scab . Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 Same as for Apple Scab. 

Fire Blight w « ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Promptly prune out every sign of blight, a. 
well below the disease. Wash tools and all 
wounds with corrosive sublimate solution. 

PLUM 
Brown Rot Self-boiled L.-S. . . . . See under Peach Brown Rot. 
« POTATO, IRISH 
Scab. . Formaldehyde, 1-30 . < Select out clean tubers and soak-for two hours. 


Do not plant in infected soil. 





Early Blight . . Bordeaux . «© » «© « « 


When plants are 6 or 8 inches high. Repeat 
every 10 to 20 days as may be necessary. 





Tip Burn or Leaf 
Scorch ... «es 


Spraying ineffective. Secure sufficient and con- 
stant water supply. Cultivation helps. 





Late Blight MOrOeauE =. say 





As soon as disease first appears. At intervals of 





7 to 10 days as may be necessary. 





POTATO, SWEET 











Black Rot— Select out sound tubers. Soak 2 hours. Bed 
Stem Rot,— Formaldehyde, 1-30 éo.% and transplant in clean soil. Vine cuttings are 
Wilt, Etc.— safest for general planting. 

’ ROSE 





Powdery Mildew 


or Flowers of Sulphur . 


Storable Lime-sulphur 1-40 | 


Apply on first appearance of disease, and at 
intervals as may be necessary. 





STRAWB 


ERRY 





Leaf-Spot ... | Bordeaux . + « « e e 


Renew beds frequently. 


Select sets from sound 
plants. 


Spray in fall and again in spring. 








Leaf-Spot — 


Bordeaux .- - + + se 
Late Blight— . 


TOMATO 


As soon as disease appears. Repeat every 10 
to 15 days as long as necessary. 





Pont Robs. « «Rw x ee te wr Pee. he 


Spraying ineffective. 
stant water supply. 


Secure sufficient and con- 
Cultivation and mulch- 








ing help. 2 
Bacterial Wilt— Spraying ineffective. Do not plant seed or set 
Fungous Wilt— . A ee eee plants in infected soil. Liming may help. 
WATERMELON 





Anthracnose .. Bordeaux . » + « « « 


Soon after vines begin to run. 


Again 2 or 3 
weeks later. 





ee a Formaldehyde, 1-40 ° 


Soak seed 10 minutes. 


Do not plant in infected 
soil. 





WHE 


AT 





Stinking Smut . Formaldehyde, 1-40 eer 


Immerse in water and skim off smutted grains. 
Treat with formalin solution two hours. Dry. 
Plant with clean seeder. 





Loose Smut . . oo ees 





Chemical treatment of seed ineffective. Use 
seed grown in unaffected plots. 








FUNGICIDES: HOW TO MAKE 
AND USE THEM 





Directions for Making Bordeaux Mix- 
tures and Other Solutions; For 
What Diseases to Apply Them and 
When 


HE use of fungicides is usually 
preventive. Certain applications 
may be omitted on varieties that are 
not subject to particular diseases, or 
where the diseases do not prevail. 
One thorough application at the right 


time is worth any number of haphaz- 
ard applications. It is possible to con- 
trol many insects by combining in- 


secticides with the fungicides at 
proper times. 
Unless otherwise indicated the 


strength of fungicide is that given in 
the following directions for prepara- 
tion, 

Use high pressure, a good nozzle, 
and secure a thin, even coating over 
all parts that need protection. Spray 
in weather that favors rapid drying. 
Have the material on when the rains 


come, because wet weather favors 
furgus infection. Let us begin with— 

1.—Bordeaux Mixture 
sulphate (bluestone) ___- 


Copper 4 pounds 


Lime (best grade stone lime) __ 4 pounds 
WHET  ctmncnsnasdnsneane se ac as 50 gallons 

This is the 4-4-50 formula; a 3-4-50 
mixture would have one pound less of 
bluestone. Dissolve the bluestone in a} 
few gallons of hot water, and make up 


to 25 gallons. 
paste, and 


the lime to an even 


Slake 
make up to 25 gallons. Mix 


these dilute solutions by pouring together | 


slowly and churning constantly. Stock | 
solutions of bluestone and lime may be} 
kept on hand; but only a freshly mixed | 


Bordeaux mixture should be used. 
using metal utensils for the 
taining solutions. 


Avoid 
copper-con- 


Arsenicals may be added as needful for 


insect control. 
Il—Bluestone Solution 
Bluestone (copper sulphate)_____ 1 
WNCEUCID cant acme aseianetric ata dicavea sign Sibeice 8 gallons 
Dissolve in small quantity of hot water, 
or suspend near surface in cold water. 
Avoid using metal vessels unless they 
are painted inside to prevent corrosion. 
l11I1—Bichloride of Mercury Solution 
Bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate) 


sublimate) --------------~~----- 1 ounce 
DUE si dit tein detain a Sie es eis dos eres 8 gallons 
This is about 1-1000 solution. It may | 


be made conveniently in smaller quantities 
by using the corrosive sublimate antisep- 
tic tablets, to be had at any drug store. 
It is a deadly poison and corrodes metal 
vessels. 
1V.—Storable Concentrated Lime-sulphur 
Several commercial brands are on the 
market. It may be easily and cheaply 
made at home according to the following 
formula: 
Stone lime (at least 90 per cent 
MEO: ities mde ame akiee meme 50 pounds 
Sulphur (flour, flowers or pow- 
dered) Sim dial Ria dado a aa tS 100 pounds 
Water (to make when boiling is 
complete) 
V—Self-boiled Lime-sulphur 
Sulphur (either flour, flowers or 
powdered) ee eae one aban ahaee 8 pounds 
Lime (best grade stone lime)____8 pounds 
TWAEGUGIY csgeteirawee See co eee 30 gallons 


Vi—Formaldehyde Soluticn 
Formaldehyde, 40 per cent solu- 
TIOn CIOTMISIIN): 2s sece ccc ws 1 pt. 


: (or Ib.) 
Water 


Sinem debe wanda dee oe 40 gallons 
Bordeaux Mixture 

Formula— 

Stone Lime (unslacked) 5 pounds. 

Bluestone 5 pounds. 

Paris Green 5 to 8 ounces. 

Water (to make) 50 gallons. 

Important Note—If it is to be used on 
peach, plum, cherry or apricot, use only 
2% pounds bluestone and 2% or 3 ounces 
of Paris Green. 

Directions for Making.—Put the 
stone in a cloth sack and hang it in a tub 
or keg of water, so that it is just below 
the surface. In this way it will dissolve 
much more rapidly than if thrown in so 
that it sinks to the bottom. Warm or 
hot water will dissolve it much more rap- 
idly than cold. Put this to dissolve in the 
evening before it is intended to spray and it 
will be dissolved by morning. This should 
be in a wooden receptacle. After the 
Bluestone has dissolved, add water to 
make 25 gallons. 

Slake the lime slowly (preferably with 
hot water), and when completely slaked 
add water to make 25 gallons. Keep this 
in a separate keg or barrel. 

We now have 25 gallons of the blue- 
stone solution and 25 gallons of the lime 


solution. We now take equal parts of 
each of these solutions and pour them 
together into a third tub or barrel. Do 


not pour a bucketful of one 
barrel of the other, but mix them always 
in equal quantities. Thus, we may take 
two buckets and fill one with the lime so- 
lution and the other from the bluestone 


into a half- 


Blue- | 


pound | 








solution and then pour them both at the | 


same time into the third barrel or keg. 
This little point of always mixing them in 
equal quantities results in a better mix- 
ture than when they are carelessly mix- 
ed, or when the whole mass of one solu- 
tion is poured bodily into the whole mass 
of the other. Always stir the solution 
well before dipping out, so that the liquid 
you take out shall be fully charged with 
the ingredients of the solution. 

It now remains to add the Paris Green 
of which from five to eight ounces are 
used for the 50 gallons. Mix the green 
first with a little water in a cup or dish 
(using the finger or a small stick) until 
it is thoroughly wetted to a thin, watery 
paste, in which there are no dry lumps 
or bubbles of the Paris Green. Then 
wash this into the mixture and stir thor- 
oughly. The Bordeaux Mixture and Paris 
Green is now complete. 

Before using, the mixture must be care- 
fully strained through a cloth or fine wire 
gauze. Remember that all the spray must 
come out through the small hole in the 
end of the nozzle; therefore, to avoid 
clogging, strain carefully before using. 
Care in the thorough straining before 
spraying will pay for the trouble many 
times over, and it does no harm to have 
both the bluestone and lime _ solutions 
strained before they are combined. If one 
uses considerable quantities of the mix- 


ture, it is well to have a large funnel 
strainer made, fitted with two nettings, 
one of iron wire window screening and 


the other with much finer gauze, prefer- 
ably of brass. Having strained the pois- 
oned mixture, it is ready to apply. 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 

















Beit toa Farquhar Engine 
. fhe Farquhar Loccmotive Rig is the 
ideal general farmengine. Forsaw mill 
work we offer the celebrated Cornish 
woodburner. Both these outfits are con- 
venient to move and extremely simple 
to operate. All parts are mechanically 
proportioned, accurately machined and 
fitted, thus insuring steady, dependable 
power with minimum fuel consumption. 

We also manufacture a full line of 
Steam Farm Tractors. Catalog describing 
the complete Farquhar line of Engines 
and Boilers, sent free on request. These 
machines are the direct result of our 
sixty years manufacturing progress. 
Write today and profit by our experience. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 

Box 419, York, Penna. 
Other Farquhar Products are: Gas Trac- 
tors and Portables, Saw Miliis, Threshers, 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, 
Hydraulic Presses. 


High-gradeF ertilizers 
Are Best Values 


The average cost of 
Nitrogen in 600 samples 
of “complete” fertilizers 
was 66% higher than 
the cost of Nitrogen in 


Nitrate of Soda 


_Are you one of many 
paying high prices for 
low-grade goods? 








Send Post Card for Attractive, 
Money-saving Books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 












Ne STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productiveland 
into crops. Make moremoney, 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free bock. Introduce 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 24th St., Centerville, & 





/ 
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My new, 1916 low prices and selling plans, cash 

or time, are fully described in. my new 

| 250-page book. Do not buy a spreader of ary 

; make or kind until you get this book. Ask fcr 
my special proposition on spreaders from ncw 
¢2 until seeding time, which ought to sell 25,600 
machines, y new_model spreader with all 
beater, all steel V-rake, low down, light 


stee! 
draft, double chain drive, cut under front wheels, 


channel steel frame, truss 
like a steel bridge, steel 
tongue, endless apron and 
force f makes a finer 
and wider spreading ma- 
chine than ever. Shipped § 
from aterloo, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Council < 
Bluffs and Chieago. All styles Ry 
and sizes of spreaders and & 
spreader boxes fully described 
in this big, new book. Ask for it. 
M. GALLOWAY Co. 











9% CORDS IN 10 HOURS 






ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
eee Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing low 
price and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. F irst order gets agency« 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., J61 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 


Barred Rocks of Quality, Exclusively. 
America’s choicest Blood. Choice lot of cockerels 
and breeding stock from $2.00 up. 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 
Amelia, Virginia 
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STEEL PUDDLED IRON AMERICAN INGOT IRON 


The lron counts, far more than the Galvanizing! 


HE above illustrations, reproduced from actual photo- 
graphs, tell the story of rust resistance. When new all 
these pieces of metal looked about alike. After three 
years’ exposure under identical conditions the steel was com- 
pletely rusted out and the puddled iron seriously attacked. 
But the third was of the same pure iron from which are made 


"ARMCO'st5's8 CULVERTS 
No rusting out here but a perfect piece of metal. No gal- 
vanizing or any other protecting material was used on any of 
these samples. The elements had free opportunity to attack 
and destroy them. Only ‘“‘ARMCO” IRON stood the test. Its 
rust resistance is due to its uniform purity and the scientific 
care given its manufacture. 
For fall information on ‘‘ARMCO”’ Iron Culverts, Flames, 
Sheets, Roofing and Formed Products, write the manufacturer 
in your vicinity, or 
Armco Iron Culvert Manufacturers’ Association 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Little Geiiies Radine Plow 


The most successful small sized engine gang plow made; complete and perfect. We 
want to send you a copy of the many testimonials we have received from all over 
the country; the strongest endorsements ever given an engine gang plow. The 
record of the P&O Little Genius is an unbroken series of successes and 
it is today the most popular engine plow of this type on the market. 


No. 2 Little Genius Power Lift 
Engine Gang Plow 
Powerful and Positive Rear Wheel Lift; 
It Cannot B. 







Strong, Simple 
and Durable 


Two, three and four bottoms, 12 or 14 inch; all standard types. One man operates both engine and 


plow. Power lift in; power lift out. Power lift operates all three wheels, giving high, level lift. Hitch 
adapted to all types of tractors. Wood break pin protects both engine and plow against injury. Bottoms 
leave straight headlands. Has strengthtospare. “‘It’s the Way We Build Them.” 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest 
P& ouse 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 
Canton, Illinois 


Branch Houses: Dallas, Tex., Kane 
sas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., St. 
Louis, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Portland, 
Ore., Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Spokane, Wash, 


Write for circulars and cata- 
log. Explain your plow prob- 
lems to us; we can give you val- 
uable information. We make a 
PO Engine Plow that will meet 
your requirements, 











Use COLUMBIAS in your hand lantern, 
They’re the 27-year-old, time-tried, world- 
used battery. Fresh. Full of vigor. Long- 
lasting. Uniform. The most dependable 
battery for lanterns, phones, bells, blasting; 
and to run engines, autos, tractors. Insist 

on COLUMBIA. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no 
ex ‘ge. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








What the Fertilizer Guarantee Means—Com- 
puting Values 


= 





Article No. 7 on “‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 











By TAIT BUTLER 














tilizer is intended to tell the farmer or 

purchaser of the fertilizer the nitrogen, 
“available’’ phosphoric acid and the petash 
it contains. If it does not do this, then it 
fails in the fundamental purposes for which 
the guarantee is given. 

Let us take up these three purposes of the 
guarantee separately, and discuss the com- 
plications which are likely to occur and 
which may confuse the buyer. 

Remember we are now discussing ready- 
mixed fertilizers and not materials used 
oe or principally to furnish one plant 
ood. 


How to Figure the Nitrogen Centent 


IRST, as to the nitrogen guaranteed. The 

guarantee may state the fact required in 
three different ways. It may state simply 
the per cent of nitrogen, which is the cor- 
rect form of guarantee; or it may state only 
the per cent of so-called Ammenia; or it 
may state both the per cent of nitrogen and 
the per cent of so-called ammonia, 

When both the per cent of nitrogen and 
its equivalent in ammonia are stated, some 
have thought that the plant food guaranteed 
equalled the sum of both the nitrogen and 
ammonia; but this is simply two ways of 
stating the same thing. If both the nitro- 
gen and the equivalent in ammonia are 
stated, the best plan is to simply ignore er 
forget the statement about ammonia, If 
only the per cent of ammonia Its stated, this 
fertilizer can be compared with another in 
which the ammonia is stated; but one in 
which the nitrogen only is stated cannet 
be compared with one in which only the 
ammonia is given without reducing the am- 
monia to its equivalent of nitregen. That 
is, if one fertilizer contains 1.65 per cent ef 


Ti guarantee or analysis of a mixed fer- 


' nitrogen, and another 2 per cent of 
| ammonia, so-called, how are they te be com- 


pared? In 17 pounds of ammonia there is 
14 pounds of nitrogen. That is fourteen- 
seventeenths of the ammonia is nitregen. 
Then if we take fourteen-seventeenths of 
two we find the per cent of nitregen that is 
equivalent to 2 per cent of ammonia. To do 
this we simply multiply 2 by 14 and divide 
by 17, or 2X14-+-17=—1.647. In other words, 
a fertilizer containing 1.65 per cent of nitro- 
gen is equal in this plant food to one con- 
taining 2 per cent of ammonia. 

When we come to a consideration of the 
phosphoric acid guaranteed, the average 
guarantee as placed on the tags attached to 
fertilizer sacks is still more confusing to 
many farmers who use fertilizers. ‘ 

In the guarantee of phosphoric acid any 
part or all of the following statements may 
be made: 


1. The per cent of water soluble phos- 
phoric acid, 

2. The per cent of citrate soluble or re- 
verted phosphoric acid, 

38. The per cent of available phosphoric 
acid. 

4, The per cent of insoluble phosphoric 
acid. 


5. The per cent of total phosphoric acid. 


There should be nothing confusing about 
these statements, but 1, 2 and 4 should be 
sufficient if understood; in fact 8, available 
phosphoric acid, is sufficient. However, the 
guarantees do not always stop at these 
statements, but also state the “‘equivalent of 
bone’ phosphate of lime.” This is always 
confusing, fer the per cent of this is always 
large, and seme have been led to believe that 
it meant that the phosphoric acid in the fer- 
tilizer came from bones. This would not 
make it any better, but many people think 
so. Moreover, many have added all these 
percentages under the impression they were 
getting all these different amounts of phos- 
Phoric acid. Such statements should be 
prohibited in the guarantees of fertilizer, 
since they are confusing and of no vaiue 
whatever. For instance, the statement of 
the equivalent of bone phosphate of lime 
merely means that if all the phesphorus in 
the fertilizer were combined with calcium 
to form calcium phosphate (a compound 
which censtitutes a large part of the min- 
eral matter of bones) there would be formed 
an ameunt equal to the per cent stated. 

For example, let us consider a possible 
guarantee of this sort: 

Water seluble phosphoric acid.....7 per cent 
Citrate soluble phosphoric acid....1 per cent 


Available phosphoric acid..... --..8 percent 
Insoluble phosphoric acid ..... eee.) percent 
Total phosphoric acid ........ «.--9 percent 
Equivalent to bone phosphate of 
CREE E eC ee -.. 16.75 percent 


All that the buyers of fertilizers need 
concern themselves with.is the available 
phospheric acid, which is the sum of the 
water soluble and citrate soluble or reverted 
phosphoric acid. It is true the 1 per cent 
of insoluble phosphoric acid is worth some- 
thing, but the per cent is small, and owing 
to the fact that it is not easily soluble it is 
of small value and should be ignored. The 
point to be avoided is not to fall into the 
error of adding all these together and as- 
suming that the total represents the phos- 
phorie acid present, ‘ 

The statement regarding the equivalent of 
bone phosphate of lime should aiso be en- 
tirely fgnored. It is a pity that law makers, 
chemists and manufacturers and dealers 
have not the courage to abolish the old and 
erroneous term phosphoric acid, for none ac- 
tually exists in the fertilizer and its present 
use is confusing. If we used the term phos- 
phorous only matters would be much sim- 
plified. 

The guarantee of potash is generally a 
plain statement of the potash represented 
by the potassium in the fertilizer, but even 
here confusing statements are occasionally 
made. For instance, the following may 
represent a guarantee: 


ee eee rn eee ee 4 percent 
Equal to sulphate of potash..... 7.4 per cent 


The latter statement should be ignored. 
It represents no addition of plant food, but 
merely that all the potassium in 4 pounds 
of potash, for instance, represents’ the 





R BAY, 


Dear Mr. Poes 


rignt waye 


secure his rightse 


Clarence Poe, Esde, 





LEARN SELF-RELIANCE AND ALSO 
CO-OPERATION 


Farm Boys Must ‘‘Co-Operate With Others and Each Merge His 
Individuality for the Common End,’’ Says Theodore 
Roosevelt in This Week’s ‘‘Success Talk’’ 


oreve 
tOnc ISLASORY 


Through you I send this brief meseage fo 
the bays on southern farms. I am Qlad of the fine récord 
the farm boys of the South are making. 
in them to succeed if theg choose Pa apeut it in the 
They must show the qualities of self-reliance, 
of independence, of power of self-help» 
remember that it is equally important to be Able to 
ce-operate with others and eagh to merge his individuality 
for the common end. Of course, mo man, whether as & farmer 
or a chtyeresident, cam succeed umless he has the root quali- 
ties of honesty, of character, of common sense, wnless he 


desires tO do justice to others and at the same time to 


JShe~wvtoue ferasc.ely- 


Degas? Wth, 1915. 


They have the stuff 


Yet they must 


Sincerely ycurs, 
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potassium there would be in 7.4 pounds of 
sulphate of potash. 

It is unfortunate that at the start the laws 
did not compel these guarantees to state 
merely the per cent of nitrogen, the per cent 
of phosphorus in available form, and the per 
cent of potassium, 


How to Figure Values 


N SOME states the law requires that the 
materials by which the nitrogen and pot- 
ash in the fe rtilizer are supplied be stated. 
This is of little value since the nitrogen 
might be from cottonseed meal and nitrate 
of soda and still practically all be from one 


or the other. It is, as we shall learn later, 
of some value to know whether the potash 
is from muriate or sulphate of potassium. 
Now, sup > the guarantees state that one 





1s 38 per cent of nitrogen, 
‘ailable phosphoric acid and 
(8-8-1) and it sells for $28 
a ton; while ther contains 4 per cent of 
nitrogen, 1° p cent of available phosphoric 
acid and 1.5 per cent of potash (4-10-1.5) 
and sells for $34 a ton, which is the cheaper 
for the aciual plant foods furnished, or 
which should we buy if it be granted that 
we need a mixed fertilizer of these plant 
food proportions? ? 

To make the comparison we must fix a 
price for nitrogen, available phosphoric acid 
and potash. In other. years this has not 
been a difficult matter, for prices were fairly 
uniform and stable, but this year they are 
high and likely to vary. But really this 
makes but little difference so long as the 
prices assumed for the plant foods are ap- 
proximately correct and the same prices are 
used for ail the fertilizers compared. Every 
farmer, before he buys fertilizers, should 
find out from his state chemist the prices 
assumed as fair for plant foods for that 
season. 

Let us assume that nitrogen is worth 20 
cents a pound, phosphoric aeid 6 cents a 
pound and potash 8 cents a pound. The 
prices may actually be more this year; but 
as stated, this makes little difference in 
comparing fertilizers with about the same 
relative proportions or percentages of plant 
foods. 

Of course, it is understood that a fer- 
tilizer having 3 per cent of nitrogen has 3 
pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds of the fer- 
tilizer, or 20 times 3, or 60 pounds in a ton. 
Keeping these facts in mind, the following 
comparisons become simple: 

Value of 3-8-1 fertilizer: 


fertilizer cont: 







1 per cent pot 





3x20— 60 pounds nitrogen at 20c.....$12.00 
8X 20=160 pounds phos. acid at 6c.... 9.60 
1X20= 20 pounds potash at 8c........ 1.60 


Mixing, sacks,. etc, ..cccocee 4.80 


Assumed selling price.......... Total $28.00 


Value of 4-10-1.5 fertilizer: 

4 X<20= 80 pounds nitrogen at 20c..$16.00 

12.00 

30 pounds potash at 8c..... 2.40 
Mixing; SACKS, ¢tG..c6650 KO 


10 .X¥ 20200 pounds phos, acid at 6c.. 
1.5 xX 20= 


Assumed selling price.......... Total $34.00 


It is apparent to anyone that the 4-10-1.5 
fertilizer is slightly cheaper, because, with 
the plant foods contained, figured at the 
same values, there is only $3.60 difference 
between the total value of the plant foods 
and the selling price; whereas, with the 
3-8-1 fertilizer, there is a difference of $4.80 
between the total value of the plant foods 
and the selling price. 

To restate the procedure, it is only neces- 
sary to understand that the important facts 
to be obtained from the analysis or guaran- 
tee is the per cent of nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid and potash, Then give each 
of these plant foods a value per pound, 
When this is done it is simply a question of 
multiplication to find the value of the fer- 
tilizer. A ton of fertilizer contains 3 per 
cent nitrogen and nitrogen is worth 20 cents 
a pound, then 3 per cent of 2,000. pounds, or 
since there are 20 hundreds in a ton, 3 multi- 
plied by 20, gives the number of pounds of 
nitrogen in a ton, or 3X20=60. Then 60 
pounds of nitrogen at 20 cents a pound gives 
a value of $12 to the nitrogen (60 X 20=$12). 

Now, precisely the same process is used in 
finding the value of any material containing 
only one or more plant foods: For instance, 
if cottonseed meal contains 6.6 per cent of 
nitrogen, 2.8 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
1.8 per cent of potash and sells for $37.50 
a ton, while nitrate of soda contains 15.5 
per cent of nitrogen and sells for $62 a ton, 
which will supply nitrogen cheaper? It is 
evident that we must first deduct the value 
of the phosphoric acid and potash contained 
in the cottonseed meal from the total cost 
to find the cost of the nitrogen 

If there is 2.8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
in the cottonseed meal, worth 6 cents a 
pound, we have the following value for the 
phosphoric acid in a ton: 

2.8 X 20=56 pounds phos, acid at 6c=$3.36. 

If we assume that the potash is worth 8 
cents a pound, then the value of the potash 
in a ton will be as follows: 

1.8 2036 pounds potash at 8c=$2.88. 

_ of the nitrogen in a ton of meal 
50—(3.36+2.88), or $37.—$6.25= 






then 
$31.26. 

If there is 6.6 per cent of nitrogen, then in 
a ton there is 6.620132 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 132 pounds of ee costs $31.26, 
1 pound costs 31.26+-132—23.68 cents per 
pound, as the cost of nitrog ren in cottonseed 
meal. 

If nitrate of soda contains 15.5 per cent 
of nitrogen, then in a ton there is 15.5 x 20= 
310 pounds. If 310 pounds of nitrogen costs 
$62, then 1 pound will cost 62.00-+310=20 
cents a pound as the cost of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda. At the prices assumed it is 
evident that nitrate of soda furnishes nitro- 
gen cheaper, as 20 cents a pound is cheaper 
than 23.68 cents a pound, 





THE CALL OF DUTY 


“What does my little man want to buy to- 
day? Candy?” asked the kindly storekeep- 
er as five-year-old James entered. 

“You betcher life I do,’ corroborated 
James, “but I gotter buy soap!’’ 








MORE FERTILIZER FACTS 








COMPOSITION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 





MATERIALS 


Per Cent or Pounds in 100 





Nitregen |Phosphoric Acid| Potash 





Cottonseed 
Cotton Seed_------ 
Fish pe =e 


Potassium Chloride (muriate) 
Potassium Sulphate-............- 
Manure Salt 





13 to 16 
16 to 20 
26 to 32 
20 to 25 
21 to 25 





























PERCENTAGE OF PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS IN FRESH ANIMAL EXCREMENTS 




























































































A : Phosphoric ° 
Kind of Animal Excrement Water Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Portion Per Cent Per Cc ent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Solid... 0 75 0.55 0.30 0.40 
Horse. . . . |Liquid. 20 90 1.35 Trace 1.25 
Mixed.... ptm 78 0.70 0.25 0.55 
a 70 85 0.40 0.20 0.10 
Cow » « « |Liquid. cate 30 92 1.00 Trace 1.35 
LS ee ee make 86 0.60 0.15 0.45 
. slid. 60 80 0.55 0.50 0.40 
Pig - + « |Liquid. a 40 97 0.40 0.10 0.45 
is ee sen 87 0.50 0.35 0.40 
Ss a er 67 60 0.75 50 0.45 
Sheep Liquid. 33 85 1.35 0.0 2.10 
Mixed............ es 68 0.95 0.35 1.c0 
Hen ox Mixers 3 oo él 55 1.00 0.80 0.40 
COMPOSITION OF DRIED OR WATER-FREE EXCKEMENTS 
e i Portion Phosphoric 
Kind of Animal of Excrement Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Per Cent. Per Cent. one Cent, 
Horse . ites: ah Se 2.20 1.20 
Liquid... le ees 12. 50 
Com. « (Solid... 2.65 1.35 0.65 
Liquid... eae-ti‘<éi‘iéi“‘(Cté‘“*;:*‘*‘CS;:SC gS 17.00 
|) ‘ 2.75 2.50 2.00 
Liquid... 13.00 4.00 15.00 
Sheep . - {Solid..... 1.90 1.25 1.15 
Liquid... 9.00 0.35 14.00 

















PRINGE 


it will not bite or parch 


cess is owned exclusively by 
us; that no other tobacco can 
be like Prince Albert. And 

you'll find out how different 

P. A. is from any other 
tobacco you ever smoked 
just as soon as you try it 
and know for your- 
self that what we 
tell you is proven 
by your own test! 


Buy some today and 
smoke it in your old 
jimmy pipe or 
roll it into the 
best makin’s 
cigarette you 
ever put in your 
mouth, Jt will 
absolutely de- 
light you! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco ia 
sold. Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 
10c; handsome pound and half-pound 
tin humidors—and—in that fine crystal- 
glass h idor with sp ist top 
that keeps the tobacco in such splendid 
condition — always! 





patented process by which Prince 
Albert is made fixes that! 


You smokers should realize that 
the Prince Albert patented pro- 


OP 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, = N. £ 


‘"\9)''217 


ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


puffs its kindly way right into your good will 
because it is so friendly and cool and fragrant. You 
may smoke it as long and as hard as you like and 
The 


or tire your taste! 


























1 
R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


iva iN sell 
iva 
= 


On the reverse side 
of this tidy red tin 
youwill read: “Pro- 
cess Patented Jul 

30th, 1967,” whic 

hasmadethreemen 
smoke pipes where 
onesmoked before! 
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No More Blinc 








Get More Good 


From Guano 


Cole Guano Distributors enable 
you to apply guano to growing 
plants and get more good from 
it—prevent leaching. Made in 
many styles with opening and 
' covering plows. Get catalogue. 


bands. 


velvet beans, peanuts, beans, etc. 


ty about planting. 


The seed plate does not lie flat, as in all 
other planters. Instead, it runs at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Only the lower part of the 
seed plate is covered with seed. This plate 
has carefully shaped cups on the edge. One 
by one the seed are dropped into the spout 
at the top of the plate right before your 
very eyes. As the plate turris, all of the 
seed except those in the cups fall back into 









brush — no metal 
cut-off to injure the 
seed or wear out. 
You see the seed selected 
and planted ae tenderly and 
surely as if with your own 


reCOL- 


1 Planting 

















There is no Note how each seed 
,§ Passes up in plain 
Pi sight and drops in. 
to the spout at top 
of the plate—not bruised 
and forced out at the bot- 
tom under a mass of seed. 


















This is just the way it looks when you are 
sora walking behind it to plant your corn, peas, 


Plants Spanish Peanuts in the hull. It 
means no more blind planting—no more damage to tender seed—no skips—no uncertain- 


PLA/N VIEW 
PLANTER 


the hopper. The drop is so accurate that 
you save the labor of re-planting and thin- 
ning out. Use the Cole Plain View Planter 
and drop your corn just as you want it te 
stand, There is a selected Cole merchant 
in your county who will supply youand guare 
antee satisfaction. Write for his name antt 
our new 1916 catalog of Improved Imple- 
ments—sent FREE upon request. * (10! 


whe Cole Manutocturing Co-- Sox 308, pent. 8 sib C. 











on them and ask them to. subscriba. 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then calt 







































































































218 (10) 
Feed Stock These Balanced Rations 


SAVE GRAI —GET MORE MILK—MORE BEEF 


Grain will bring too good a price to feed it to your stock. You can get the three 
elements your stock need in better and cheaper form. Supply the protein, fat and 
carbohydrates with Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations and get more milk— more beef 


w<“ Nutri-Laden Cattle Feed 


is made of cotton seed meal and cotton seed hulls, A No. 1 alfalfa hay and cane 
molasses. Cotton seed meal is the best and cheapest source of protein, costing 


not one-third as much as the protein in oatsand corn meal 
—is more digestible—makes a far richer manure. The 
alfalfa hay is another of tbe best sources of pro- 
tein. Cotton seed hullsare rich in carbohydrates, 
almost as rich as timothy hay—cost but half as 
much, The cane molasses is one of the best 
sources of fatand carbohydrates——puts flesh on your 
stock—insures more milk and butter-fat—keeps ani- 
mals sleek through the winter—and moreover, keeps 
them in excellent health—prevents colicy conditions. 


Ih 


i 


} 









ll 


é php! ws 
BALANCED RATIONS 
In feeding animals, wheat, oats, corn and bran mean 
nothing except as the means to an end. What is really 
wanted is the protein, fat and carbohydrates they con- 
tain. Why paytwice as much for the same Nutriment 
that Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations contain? These rations 
are made in different formulas for Beef and Dairy Cattle, 
Horses, Mules and Sheep. They contain no filler of any 
kind, are thoroughly and cleanly mixed in a modern feed 
factory. Write today for full information andthe name of 
a dealer who can supply you. 


Farmers Cotton Oil Company 
Box 200, Wilson, N. C. 
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Store Up Winter’s Rains 
: for Summer’s Crops! 


ees OX WM ‘The rainfall in Virginia and North Carolina 

’ is about as heavy as in any state in the Union. 
c ah el Then why the awful effects of drought? Sim- 
eee | ply the soils do not store up the moisture and 

: ; give it back to the top soil. Hard clay sub- 
soils keep the rainfall near the surface where | 
it evaporates. It doesn’t get down to the 
sub-soil where it should be stored up for the 


rainless days and weeks. 
SYST Instead of the soil being a sponge that 
ps will absorb and si out Sena as 
aera needed, it’s often about as absorbant asa 
OF UN DER. DRAINAGE slate. Or if the soil absorbs the rainfall 
. The Borden System means the use of Borden Drain Tileto get it absorbs it in spots that make soggy 
rid of soggy fields and make them productive acres. It means | land when the moisture should go 
storing up winter’s rains to offset the droughts of summer, It through and thzough the -sil. NO.1 
} means letting air get into the soil and ideal conditions for root 
| growth. It means preventing loss of fertilizers by surface wash- 
} 
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ing. It means the land is ready for cultivation 2 or 3 weeks 
earlier and that crops are often doubled or trebled. When the 
Borden System produces such results as this can you afford to 
be witbout it? If the increased yields from a few crops pay the 
cost, isn’t it the most expensive thing you can do to continue 
to be without it.? The Borden System is better than ditching 
because it doesa’t break up your fields. It lasts a lifetime. And 
all the water passes down through the soi] — replenishing the 
moisture, instead of passing off over the surface as happens 
when open ditches are used. Tile Drainage with the Borden 
System has paid every farmer that ever used it. It will pay you. 


Write us about your needs. Get prices and full information. 


Goldsboro, N.C. 























































How Can I KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
most skilled mechanics. They are especially designed to give service 

at low operating cost. 

Break-Downs and heavy operating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. Buy the best 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginning System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. If you 
will look into the Cemtennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
system. Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 
Fort Valley . ~ * Georgia 

















“CLIMAX” Cotton and Tobacco Plow. 


A Increase your profts—cut out Plow-trouble and Plow-expense. Get the Plow built 
| to do it right—that will give real serviee—that will cut down work of both man 
\ and beast—get a “Climax.”’ More than 40 years of successful Plow-building is 
behind the “Climax.” It is built of honest materials—sold at an honest 
price. The “Climax” is made in both polished cast iron and wrought 
steel; wood beam only. Like all Billups Plows the “Climax’’Zis trade- 
marked and registered with the U. S. Government. This name and trade-mark 
‘ is your protection against substitution— 
for it and demand the crigi- 
nal, made only by us. “Climax” 
and other Billups Plows are sold by 
leading dealers. If yours cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 
Mention name of dealer from whom you usually buy plows 


C. BILLUPS, SON & CO., Mfgrs. 


Established 1858 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

























Booklet 


i] We are Plow 
§ experts and make 
"] a complete line of 
# Plows and Castings for 
allfarm purposes. Our 
LJ Plows are standard—all 
3% parts may be had at dealers 
ft at all times—or direct from 
factory. Write for free book- 
m let, describing our complete line 
—the famous“*Champion” brand 
and others. It will save you 
AJ Plow-money and Plow-trouble 
| —write today. 


























































When writing to advertisers say, “I 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 





These Bulletins Are Published for Free Distribution to Farmers, 
and You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Library by 
Writing the Secretary of Agriculture for Them 





is 
F YOU do not make full use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, you are not living up to your 
opportunities. These Bulletins cover 
a wide range of subjects, are writ- 
ten especially for the busy man on 
the farm and the busy woman in the 
home, and are accurate and service- 
able. You can get any one of them, 
or any number up to five or six at 
a time, free by addressing a postal 
card to your Congressman orto “The 
Secretary of Agriculture,” Washing- 
ton, D. C., and stating the numbers 
you wish. Order by number always. 


BIRDS 

456—Grosbeaks and Their Value to Agricul- 
ture. 

498—The English Sparrow as a Pest. 
497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 
Man. 

506—Food of Some Well-known birds. 
609—Bird Houses and How to Build Them. 
628—Game Laws for 1914. 


630—Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer. ‘ 
CATTLE 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle, 
CORN 


174—Broomcorn. 
229—The Production of Good Seed Corn, 
253—The Germination of Seed Corn, 
303—Corn-Harvesting Machinery. 
313—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 
400—A More Profitable Corn-Planting 
Method. 
414—Corn Cultivation, 
415—Seed Corn. 
537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 
546—How to Manage a Corn Crop in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 
554—Pop Corn for the Market. 
617—Schoo!l Lessons on Corn, 
COTTON 
386—Cotton Seed and Its Products. 
302—Sea Island Cotton, 
3864—A. Profitable Cotton Farm, 
501—Cotton Improvement Under Boll Weevil 
Conditions. 
512—The Boll Weevil Problem. 
555—Cotton Anthracnose and How to Con- 
trol It. 
591—-The Classification and Grading of Cot- 
ton. 
601—A New Method of Cotton Culture and 
Its Application. 
625—Cotton Wilt and Root Knot. 
648—The Control of Root-knot. 
DAIRY 
55—The Dairy Herd. 
106—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
490—Bacteria in Milk. 
541—-Farm Butter-Making. 
602—Clean Milk; Production and Handling. 
608—Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk and 
Cream, 
623—Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 
Dairy Farm. 
639—Eradication of the Cattle Tick Neces- 
sary for Profitable Dairying. 
689—A Plan for a Small Dairy House, 
=NTOMOLOGY 
172—Scale Insects and Mites on Citrus Trees, 
284—Insect and Fungous Enemies of the 
Grape East of the Rocky Mountains, 
290—The Cotton Boll Worm, 
547—The Yellow Fever Mosquito. 
627—The House Centipede. 
640—The Hessian Fly. 
650—The San Jose Scale and Its Control. 
658—Cockroaches. 
559—The True Clothes Moth. 
—Harvest Mites, or ‘“‘Chiggers.”’ 
675—The Round-headed Apple Tree Borer. 
679—House Flies. 
681—Silver Fish: 
Insect. 
688—Fleas as Pests of Man and Animals. 
with Suggestions for Their Control. 
FEEDING 
22—The Feeding of Farm Animals, 
170—Principles of Horse Feeding. 
578—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 
655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef Cat- 
tle, 








An Injurious Household 


FERTILIZERS 

44—-Commercial Fertilizers. 
77—The Liming of Soils. 
192—Barnyard Manure. 
398—Use of Commercial Fertilizers in South 

Atlantic States. : 

FORAGE CROPS AND LEGUMES 

164—Rape as a Forage Crop. 
246—Saccharine Sorghums for Forage. 
318—Cowpeas: 
339-—Alfalfa. 
372—Soy Beans. 
882—Adulteration of Forage Plant Seeds, 
431—The Peanut. 
441—Lespedeza. ‘ 
448—Better Grain-Sorghum Crops. 
455—Red Clover. 
458-—Best Two Sweet Sorghums for Forage, 
485—Sweet Clover. 
509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region, 
515—Vetches. 
529—Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic 

States. 
550—Crimson Clover: 
597—Crimson Clover. 
605—Sudan Grass. 
646—Crimson Clover: Seed Production. 
693—Bur Clover. 

FORESTRY 

79 
‘ 





Growing the Crop. 





38—A Primer of Forestry—I. 

58—A Primer of Forestry—IlI. 

76—Dying of Pine in the Southern States. 

82—Uses for Chestnut Timber Killed by the 
Bark Disease. 

600—An Outfit for Boring Taprooted Stumps 

for Blasting. 


GARDEN 
61—Asparagus Culture, 


on. wre 





saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


157—The Propagation of Plants, 





204—The Cultivation of Mushrooms, 
220—Tomatoes, 
232——-Okra. 
254—Cucumbers. 
255—The Home Vegetable Garden, 
282—Celery. 
289—Beans, 
354—Onion Culture, 
433—Cabbage. 
434—Home Production of Onion Seed and 
Sets. 
488—Diseases of the Cabbage and Related 
Crops, 
642—Tomato Growing in the South. 
647—The Home Garden in the South, 
GRASSES 
Method of Eradicating Johnson 
+rass, 
317—A Successful Southern Hay Farm, 
402—Canada Bluegrass, 
508—Market Hay. 
677—Growing Hay in the South for Market. 
HEALTH 





to 


79—A 





345—Some Common Disinfectants. 
377—Harmfulness of Headache Mixtures. 
444—-Remedies and Preventives Against 
Mosquitoes, 
450—Some Facts About Malaria, 
463—The Sanitary Privy. 
47 -Tuberculosis. 
478—How to Prevent Typhoid Fever. 
540—The Stable Fly. 
HOGS 
183—Curing Meat on the Farm, 
205—Pig Management, 
272—A Successful Hog and Seed Corn Farm, 


879—Hog Cholera, 

411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
438—Hog Houses. 

566—Boys’ Pig Clubs, 


HORSES 
179—Horseshoeing, 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
667—Colts: Breaking and Training, 
HOME SCIENCE 
384—Meats; Composition. 
85—Fish as Food, 
121—Beans, Peas and 
Food. 
142 Principles of Nutritions and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 
182—Poultry as Food. 
—Beautifying the Home Grounds, 
195—Annual Flowering Plants. 
208—Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies. 
249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for Table. 
270—Modern Conveniences for Farm Homes, 
291—Evaporation of Apples, 
293—Fruit as Food, 
295—Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food, 
298—Food Value of Corn and Corn Products, 
3859—Canning Vegetables in the Home, 
363—Use of Milk as Food. 
375—Care of Food in the Home, 
389—Bread and Bread-Making. 
891—Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 
413—Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home, 
426—Canning Peaches on the Farm, 
487—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 
521—Canning Tomatoes at Home and in Club 
Work. 


Other Legumes as 














—Sugar and Its Value as Food, 
—Pop Corn for the Home, 
9—Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in the 





Home. 

565—Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of Us- 
ing It. 

607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 


644—Manufacture and Use of Unfermented 
Grape Juice, 

653—Honey and Its Uses in the Home, 

LIVESTOCK 

330—Deer Farming in the United States. 

346—The Computation of Rations for Farm 
Animals by the Use of Energy Values, 

496—Raising Belgian Hares and Other Rab- 
bits. 
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536—Stock Poisoning Due to 
Food. 
569—Texas or Tick Fever. 
678—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 
580—Beef Production in the South. 
588—Economical Cattle Feeding in the Corn 
Belt. 
589—Homemade Siles. ‘ 
603—Arsenical Cattle Dips; Methods of Pre- 
paration and Directions for Use. 
ORCHARD 
30—Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. 
113—The Apple and How to Grow It, 
154—The Home Fruit Garden, 
181—Pruning. 
243—Fungicides to 
Fruits. 
440—Spraying Peaches for Scale, Brown Rot 
and Curculio. 
471—Grape Propagation, Pruning and Train- 
ing. 
482—The Pear and How to Grow It. 
491—-Profitable Management of Apple Or- 
chard on General Farm. 
492—-More Important Insect and 
Enemies of the Apple. 
538—Sites, Soils, and Varieties for Citrus 
Groves in the Gulf States. 
539—Propagation of Citrus Trees in the Gulf 
States. 
642—Culture, Fertilization, and Frost Pro- 
tection of Citrus Groves in the Gulf 
States, 
631—Growing Peaches: Sites, Propagation, 
Planting, Tillage, and Maintenance of 
Soil Fertility. 
632—Growing Peaches: Pruning, Renewal of 
Tops, ‘Thinning, Interplanted Crops, 
and Special Practices. 
638—Growing Peaches: Varieties and Classi- 
fication, 
685—The Native Persimmon. 
696—Handling and Shipping Citrus Fruits 
in the Gulf States. 
700—Pecan Culture. 
POULTRY 
51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
200—Turkeys. 
234—The Guinea Fowl. 
287—Poultry Management. 
855—A Successful Poultry and Dairy Farm, 
445—Marketing Eggs Through the Creamery, 
452—Capons and Caponizing. 
528—Hints to Poultry Raisers, 
530—Important Poultry Diseases. 
562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 
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574—-Poultry House Construction. 
58p)—Natural and Artificial Incubation of 
Hen’s Eggs. 
594—Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post. 
624—Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens. 
682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 
684—Squab Raising. 
697—Duck Raising. 
ROADS 
311—Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay Roads. 
838—Macadam Roads, 
505—Benefits from Improved Roads, 
597—The Road Drag and How It is Used, 
SCHOOLS 


1341—Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds. 
212—The School Garden. 
586—Collection and Preservation of Plant 
Material for Use in the Study of Agri- 
culture. 
606—Collection and Preservation of Insects 
and Other Material for Use in the 
Study of Agriculture. 
638—Laboratory Exercises and Farm Me- 
chanics for Agricultural High Schools. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
578—The Angora Goat. 
576—Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. 
652—The Sheep Industry as Menaced by the 
Deg. 
SMALL GRAINS 
139—Emmer: A grain for the Semi-arid Re- 
gions. 
219—Lessons from the Grain Rust Epidemic, 
417—Rice Culture. 
420—Oats. 
424—Oats; -Growing the Crop. 
427—Barley Culture in the South. 
436—Winter Oats for the South. 
443—Barley: Growing the Crop. 
507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, Barley and Corn. 
518—Winter Barley. 
552—Kaffir as a Grain Crop. 
596—The Culture of Winter Wheat in the 
Eastern Half of the United States. 
616—-Winter Wheat Varieties for the Eastern 
United States. 
6738—Irrigation Practice in Rice Growing. 
SMALL FRUITS 
198—Strawberries. 
213—Raspberries., 
6483—Blackberry Culture. 
664—Strawberry Growing in the South. 
SOIL MANAGEMENT 





45—Renovation of Worn-Out Soils. 

57—Soil Fertility. 

78—Leguminous Crops for Green Manuring. 

10—A Successful Alabama Diversification 
Farm. 

12—A Successful Southern Hay Farm. 

26—Building Up a Run-Down Cotton Plan- 


torte 


tation. 

370—Replanning a Farm for Profit. 

406—Soil Conservation. 

422—Demonstration Work on Southern 
Farms. 


432—liow a City Family Managed a Farm. 

437—A System of Tenant Farming. 

519—An Example of Intensive Farming in 
the Cotton Belt. 

TOBACCO 

348—Cultivation of Tobacco in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

416—The Production of Cigar-leaf Tobacco 
in Pennsylvania, 

23—Tobacco Curing. 

71—Tobacco Culture. 

TRUCK AND POTATOES 
295—Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food. 
324—Sweet Potatoes. 
407—The Potato as a Truck Crop. 
460—Frames as a Factor in Truck Growing. 
5383—Good Seed Potatoes and How to Pro- 

duce Them. e 
544—Potato Tuber Diseases. 4 
584—Storing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes. 
557—The Potato Tuber Moth. 

VETERINARY 
152—Scabies of Cattle. 
206—Milk Fever and Its Treatment. 
350—Dehorning of Cattle. 
351—Tuberculin Test of Cattle. 
439—Anthrax, 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
480—Practical Methods of Disinfecting 

Stables. 
498—Methods of Exterminating the Texas 

Fever Tick, 
666—The Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

WEEDS 
306—Dodder. 
368—Eradication of Wild Morning Glories, 
531—Larkspur, or ‘“‘Poison-Weed.” 
545—Controlling Canada Thistles. 
610—Wild Onion: Method of Eradication. 
660—Weeds: How to Control Them. 
687—Eradication of Ferns from Pasture 

Lands in the Eastern United States, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
196—Usefulness of the Toad. 
239—Corrosion of Fence Wire. 
347—Repair of Farm Equipment. 
367—Lightning and Lightning Conductors. 
369—How to Destroy Rats. 
396—The Muskrat. 
403—Construction of Concrete Fence Posts. 
428—Testing Farm Seeds. 
442—-Treatment of Bee Diseases, 
417—Bees, 
461—The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 
474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 





475—Ice Houses. 

477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

481—Concrete Construction on the Livestock 
Farm. 





494—-Lawns and Lawn Soils. 

502—Comb Honey. 

511—Farm Bookkeeping. 

524—Tile Drainage on the Farm. 

—A System of Farm Cost Accounting. 

588—The Common Mole. 

593—How to Use Farm Credit. 

635—What the Farm Contributes Directly to 
the Farmers’ Living. 

654—How Farmers May Improve Their Per- 
sonal Credit. 

655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef Cat- 
tle. 

656—The Community Egg Circle. 

661—A Method of Analyzing the Farm Busi- 
ness, 





670—Field Mice as Farm and Orchard Pests. 
686—Uses of Sorghum Grain. 
690—The Field Pea. 


692—Game Laws for 1915. 

695—Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 

698—Trenching Machinery Used for the Con- 
struction of Trenches for Tile Drains. 

702—Cottontail Rabbits in Relation to Trees 
and Farm Crops. 

703—Suggestions for Parcel Post Marketing. 

707—The Commercial Grading, Packing and 
Shipping of Cantaloupes. 
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Cropping Without Fertilizer Will Rob Your Soil. 


Taking nourishment out of the soil to feed your crops without putting any- 


thing back robs your soil as surely and as disastrously as a burglar would rob 
your home. 


It is easier to keep your soil rich than to re-build it after it has been de- 
pleted. The scarcity of Potash makes it all the more important to use the other 
and more necessary elements of plant-food, Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. If 
you could not get meat, you would not, on that account, also do without bread, 


but, if anything, would eat more. Treat your crops in the same commonsense 
way. 



















ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS 


TRADE MARK 






e e e 
REGISTERED. 
furnish the very best available plant-foods, selected and compounded with the usual Royster superiority. 
They will strengthen and enlarge your plants and make them more able to assimilate whatever natural 
potash may be available in the soil. 


Present conditions make it more important than ever that you insist upon having ROYSTER’S and | 
thus secure the very best that can be had. 





NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 











L S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 




















Y AFAvoritEHOMECANNER 7: 


Make $200 to $500 This Season! 


Read the evidence from users of the “FAVORITE’—notice the money they are 
| making every season—how easily and quickly they are making it, canming frutts and veget- 
} ables for stores, where there is always a constant demand for home.canned 


Girls of 14 and 15 Make $75.00 to $150.00 for your neighbors en p 

Miss Lucy Ball of Augusta, N. J., 16 years old, canned command SS Prices than geeds fram canning 
the product of a tenth of an acre of tomatoes. She pat up factories. We ft Ng ‘ ae, ge se 
3980 cans of tomatoes, 64 Ibs. of catsup and some bi-pre- on canning—Caus, Labels, = phe aise Sta. 
ducts. Totalsales were $229.26; total expenses $96.27 ;she mish instructions as to make’ acs oT 
made $132.99 clear profit. Men and women who are going «9° Plain, simple and. comptete a a 





into the home canning business seriously, cultivating sev-  Culty in following the instrections. 
eral acres for canning and canning for their neighbors, Why You Should Buy A “FAVORITE.” 
make from $300 to $600 per acre per season. Nothing else ie ‘ P P 

Write today for handsome on th farm offers such big profits for so Bittle work. Don’t invest in a Canning Outfit until. you Fearn what 


the “FAVORFFE” wilh dofes zou. In tie “FAVORITE? 
caeien, teller oe “ey — What A “Favorite” Will De. you get a scientifically built’ Canner with gy" 
FAVORITE” will do. Com- A No. 400 “FAVORITE” Canner will put up 250 cans = fe. atures not to be a a —_ make. Pa 
plete directions for use;also _of string beans daily, of 80 to 2008 cans of fruits and bersies.  € A is a y water, 
describes how YOU can One bushel of peaches will make 24 3-Wb. cans if not the Hlustraston above. — 
make money with a “FAV- peeled; one bushel apples will Gtl 20 3-tb. cans. One vents busning-out. Other 
ORITE” Canner at home. bushel tomatoes will make 16 3-Mb. cans and an acre of | ORIFE” feasuzes ase ball -_ 
It’ea Free. Fillinthecoupon efdinary corn or cotton band will produce 350 to 400 bushets check-draught in cane, 4 
, below and mail today. of tomatoes and net a clean profit of $300 to $400 or more,  heatimg surfaces against 4 in ordl- 


How We Help You To Make Money ee 

e ou To e ° i 

We cite these instances to show some of the money- The “F ‘avorite’’ is the Best 
making possibilities in home-canning. It is easy to put and Cheapest Canner Made 


il or large fruit: d tables profitably. ¥eu ° 
can make good presis selling them, 2s well as canning © PF#@ $2.30 and up 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., Bex¢6g WILMINGTON, N.C. jill 
nae= YoU =r 

















BaF When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Facts About Livestock, Feeds and Feeding | 



















































































































SHEEP deep and evenly covered with firm flesh. among the dairy breeds, They are some- 
H R American Cheviot Sheep Society—F, E. ocameaa b eit 1 pfs ‘gt ate, rs te ee, iy . age ‘a than the Guernsey, smoother 
a Jawley, Secretary, Fayetteville, N. ¥ pounds, ulls 1,80¢ O 2,06 pounds n fini ang when from nine to eighteen 
ow to ef ister al pie © iswold Registry , ee ee d for their uniforin ed col- Month i€@ Mcat is excellent. The color in- 
meres Wwe . A > « are | . y P ¢ 
Animal 2 Ey di eae tary w i oring, curly hair faces and spl ‘eading Cludes red, brown and white, horns large, 
F, W. Harding, * i ry, a horn In size Here fords are fully equal to CUrving upward and out\ard. 
lclaine Meri P as + : arr 
American and ee acer beh = the Shorthorn, and do well 1 nder range and SWINE 
N ANIMAL not eligible to registration sociation—s, M CAVUL, COECRCUATS, srCLa* Southern § fat conditions, l : re Rerkshire—T} 
N ANIM le Bis a ? . Hiratte hi eins abo. ir HO: 
unless its dam are registered or Ware, Ohio. : ; poor milkers, this being about their a 
eligib to r n, and no animal can Hampst Sheep _Ass Be weak point. & endid qual ations 
be red sire and dam have Comfo : y, 310 BE. Ch erdeen-A.nsus—VwW hile baee liard, it is prebabi 
be: registered. Coldwaiel the An s differ frei of the Poland-China in pop 
When you cecsit to register an animal, Ameriea ® Bree Asser Shorthorn They ar in si proelificac The 
. § q a rive 
write to the Secretary of the Resists A # ry, . retary, ¢ rol til black in color, With six “whit yoin 
‘3 t « y; ii poin 
ei: tion of the bre Oo Whiten Tire Hefara Tras shee | m low-set and cars Carricd wet t| 
Lads ena ‘ele fur the neccessary blank A oO ‘ford 3 own Sheep Record As Rive: GaNe: 1a tS? ‘ : ; e, rect or 1) 
ulatier> ¢ nd instructions for makir so intion—W. A. shafor, Secreta: at Poland-China—Thlis lhreed 
ayplication for registration, and then : 3 aad ie dual- Berkshire, the color and mat 
these instructions. uilet Sheep ke reeders’ \ ry} se t Ye in truest color is 1 
is a list of the American Record neon, reccretal MLil- mader and 
itions and their Secretari eeu 
A ' . > to4 O strains 
CATTLE iE ro Registry A n in build. zh from 
J M. Wace, Secreta i : A ieee 
American Aberdee on- Any US naa ‘ f ulia M. \ , pounds, bulls 1,590 to 2,000. 
sovciation—Charles Gray, ecre ee sii > ’ a. e is also du purpose breed 
change <Ave., Union Stock Yé rds, Chie a ie moun fie! ! "tie, very . They are usually 
. oman ® ae: cid mn 8 1 , ‘ @ y 
Tl. tion 1 é =sprn : i ; nois, ler tl the d Polled, but 
re x : ; . So 7 7 
American Devon Cattle Club—L. P. Sisson, American Tunis Sheep Breeders’ Assocta- are ‘e strictly of the beef type. Color a 


Weight than 
more of the 
azing qualities, 





Secretary, Charlottsville, \V 


Americ: allow x A ‘iati x e 
aa W. Brown, loway, Breeders! nk aa GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS type. 


a en active and hardy 


































































































American msey Cattle ¢€ Villiam = Tene ‘ 
- : : =e - 2 . Tramworth—The th i . 
H. Caldwell, Secretary, Peterboro, N, H. Crop When Planted Fiow Pianted—Seed Grazing Period in type, and oat “head, 1 nd 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asso- Per Acre The 7 orth rant a baco 
ciation—R. ... Kinzer, Secretary, 1012 Balti- ‘me and is ng the 1 e diff 
more Ave,, s C ity, Mo. Melilotus on Feb, and March ast—10 to 20 Ibs, |60 days after seeding swine breeds, Matu: po 1 
American vsey Cattle Club-—-R. M. Gow, lime lands... wai season when grow- 600 and sows 450 pounds. The color is deep 
Secretary, 8 West li7th St., New York, N. Y. 5 red ears crect or leaning forward. oar y 
Mittivan ierry. and! Dexter Cattle Club Cowpeas....... May 1 to July 1 ij: bus, seed broadcast; ]|75 to 90 days after seed- a Me elled for prolificacy and hardiness, 
Cc. S. Plumb, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. % bushel in drills , a. . Sonat Lf oe sreeds—Of these the Chester- 
American Milking Shorthorn Breeders’ As- —-——. zast from 30 to 60 days EEN Selita to tah yo Pes ‘oa R= A ag 
sociation—E. <A. Willson, Secretary, 812 Soy beans...... May 1 to July 1 1% bus. seed broadcast; 90 to 100 days after seed- Cheshire 1 Vie ie are agar eae 
t 1 ; : reshire anc ictoria are more of the gen- 
Northern Pacific R. R. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. % bushel in drills ing eral-purpese order, None of he white 
eg waa Breeders’ Association Last from 30 to 90 days breeds has become very popular in the 
—Frank W. arding, Secretary, 13 Dexter areney f es - ae i eneine: % erm - as ae South, owing io their susceptibility to sun 
Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Velvet beans... May 10 to June 15 {1 to 2 pecks in drills oe sag asl iy seed- Scull, Mieke ahd BAIA Gleonses. wor a. 
American Sussex Association — Overton Last all winter __ Victoria is claimed an advantage in this 
Lea, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. : particular. The Chester White and targe 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association—C, M. eanuts. Sa eile a4 May 1 to July 1 1 to 2 bushels—not hulled 100 to 120 days after seed- b orkshire aie among the VERY large types, 
Winslow, Secretary, Brandon, Vt. Spanish —in drills ing the Cheshire and Victoria weighing about 
ise ae aie eas os Last 60 to 90 days the same as the Poland-China. 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association 2 
—Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. Lespedeza...... March and April 1 bushel or 24 Ibs. seed, [75 to 90 days after seed- % 
Dutch Belted Cattle Association of Amer- broadcast ing. Grazed any time When to Exchange Cotton Seed for 
ica—G. G. Gibbs, Secretary, Marksboro, N. J. curing warm weather 
a . or while growing Meal 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America— 
Frederick L. Houghton, Secretary, Brattie- Sorghum...... April 15 to July 1 | Broadcast, 1 to 2 bushels |60 to 90 days after sced- T TAKES 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal 
y see ; é ae Vt s see ca 
boro, Vt. seed I ing Pe 60 ie to be equal in fertilizer value, and 1,350 
Polled Durham Breeders’ Association—J. zasis 30 to 60 days pounds to be equal in feeding value, to one 
H. Martz, Secretary, Greenville, Ohio. CHYIEN.. 5.4... March 15 to June 1]3 to 4 pecks in rows 130 to 150 days after ton of cotton secd. The cost of hauling the 
Red Polled Cattle Club of America—inc., planting seed to market and hauling the meal back to 
H. A. Martin, Secretary, Gctham, Wis. Lest all winter - ie Seas Te of arcane ee yg 
: . y of considerable importance, “or these 
SWINE Sweet potatoes Plants set in May |7,000 to 9,000 plants, 3 ft. [150 to 160 days after reasons, from 1,500 to 1,860 pounds of meal 
American Berkshire Association—Frank S. rows, 1% to 2 ft, in row planting ought to be and can usually be obtained for 
Springer, Secretary, 510 E. Monroe St., Last 60 to 90 days a ton of seed, and in some sections a pound 
Springfie ¥ for pound, or ton for ton exchange S beer 
pringfield, Ill ' Bee, SURO. 207 ses: Feb. 15 to March 10]In rows, 3 to 4 Ibs. seed 45 to 60 days after seed- eney ai ai in ely Pongal es 
American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders Broadcast, 6 to 8 Ibs. seed ing. , Fall seeding; last os ORR me “give =. e eee 
ae Rts 6 Oleg pyle ’ . et § eemedle : 2,300 pounds of meal for a ton of seed, owing 
Association — Robert J. Evans, Secretary, all winter; spring seed- to the at malta Hist Gao Oil. Where 4 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. ing until May 15 onueke én 1,008 penmiie ot maak oom be chen 
A : s 1,60 2 - 
National Duroc-Jersey Record Association ed for one ton of seed, the exchange shozid 
—J. R. Pfander, Secretary, Peoria, Il. tion—Raymond Hays, Secretary, Bainbridge, bright red, horns long, graceful and up- usually be made if the meal can be used 
The American Large Black Pig Society— Indiana. turning. Good grazers and very docile. either as a feed or is needed as a fertilizer. 
J. F Cook, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. Continental Dorset Club—Edith Chidester, DAIRY BREEDS With gp at 60 cents a bushel, 1,600 
ae ee 7 Yecretary : sar younds of cottonsee me is wor 25 
_ Americ an Tamworth Swine Record Asso- Secretary, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Holstein-Friesian—Largest of the dairy anon for Prine enecagig if. sg the Nt oe 
ciation—E. N. Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Dickinson Merino Sheep Record Company breeds. in shape and size they are much gayed, the (eening? and ms rial ral “3 ft 
Mich. . —Mrs. Beulah MeMiller, Secretary, New like the Shorthorns, though not so smooth, 1,600 "pounds of SO LORGCEA SIEAI Fg BESiie 
American Yorkshire Club—Harry G. Crum, Berlin, Ohio. and are not to be compared in beef. qualities. worth $2 . and it is, therefore, apparent that 
Secretary, White Bear Lake, Minn, International Von Homyer Rambouillet The color is black and white, with short, if a ton of cotten sced can be exchanged for 
American Poland-China Record Associa- Club—E, N. Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, eed che dencere stage poset they are a little 1,660 pounds of ccitonseed meal of good 
tion—W. M. McFadden, Secretary, Union Mich. fan cat Disot ‘a cas te aceite a. Pheer easily grade or quality ard there are animals to 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Associa- th . ate bean me Aaa a eel ny oe ie ree but fecd on the furm it is simply suicidal for any 
National Poland-China Record Co.—A. M. tion—Bert Smith, Secretary, Charlotte, Mich, oo : P oe ee a Serres a va ; man to scll cg ed d ae the usual prices and buy 
a = Secre aoe XN 3] Er Tine " . ‘f ® ersey—— robably 1e most popular dairy or vse cthecr 
a Ind “iid coe ee eee a ae a ee eee breed in America, giving large quantities of The following is ontine ips as near as anyone 
eae pot KaeOhiie. tacoed& Aandota Mich . eo ¥y, saline, very rich milk. They are small and deer- Can state the products from a ton of seed, 
s bland - ecord Asso - . like in form, the color being termed fawn, under average conditions, 
ee te Gerla: eee ele. Tam Vermont, New York and Ohio Merino though it may run from dark brown to sil- From one ton of seed are obtained: 
Cheshire Swine Breeders’ Association—Ed, Sheep Breeders’ Association—George Deeds, very fawn. While they are less hardy than 800 to 850 pounds of meal 
6. Hill, Secretary, Freeville, N. Y. Secretary, Pataskala, Ohio. most of the dairy breeds, they reach matur- 625 to € pounds of hulls 










Chester White Record Association—F, F, ity earlicr, and respond readily to good 200 to » pounds of oil 











Moore, Secretary, Rochester, Ind. ° i i treatment. 75 to pounds of linters 
0. I, C. Swine Breeders’ Association—J. C. Color, Marking and Characteristics of Guernsey—Guernseys are good milkers, the The legitimate cost of miliing a ton of 
iIcs, Se ary, P. O. Drawe ae ee milk having a characteristic deep yellow seed will vary from $5 to $8, according to 
> ir Pes Se ey: eee he Swe Cattle and Hogs color, and are excellent butter makers. In_ size of mill and efficiency of operation. 
Eee eee size they are ahead cf the Jerseys, coarser in 
National Spotted Poland-China Record As- A E ‘ Tee nee F style, show more constitution, and are more - ae = 
sociation—F, L, Oberchain, Secretary, Bain- BEEF AND DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE easily handled. The color is a richer red ™7o SIDES TO THE QUESTION 





* at : 

bridge, Ind. Shorthorn (also called Durham)—The f4W" than the Jersey, and is frequently “No,” said the betrothed firmly, “you will 
* Americ an Essex Association—F, M. Srout, Shorthorn adheres closely to the beef type, marked with white on limbs and under part yeycor mate me believe that opals are un- 

Secretary, McLean, Il, though some strains have develoved notable Of body. lucky. Why, I was wearing them when I 
National Mule-Foot Swine Record Associa- milking qualities. Colors are red white and Ayrshire—Their hardy constitution makes became en ri 

tion—W. H. Morris, Secretary, Indianap- roan. The horn is always small and short; them popular in the cold and hilly sections, “Ah, yes,’’ purred her bes st friend; ‘‘but, 

olis, Ind, head. lean and shapely; body, long, broad, and they now hold third place in America my dear, how about Herbert? 
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White areas freed, 
all sections south 
and east still in- 
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DRIVING THB TICK SOUTHWARD—YEAR BY YEAR THOUSANDS OF SQUARE MILES ARE BEING CLEARED OF THE CATTLE TICK, AND IN 
A FEW MORE YEARS THIS GREAT PEST SHOULD BE EXTERMINATED 
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Feeds and Feeding Figures 








cattle. 


four feet. 


HOW BIG A SILO DO I NEED? 


"T “to: following table shows the number of animals that can be fed from a silo 
for a period of 180 days at the rate of 40 pounds of silage per day per ani- 
mal, the allowance of 40 pounds per 
For medium to small Jerseys allow 30 to 35 pounds per day and about 25 
pounds per day for fattening cattle on full feed. 
a total capacity of 101 tons of silage, and when filled will settle about three or 
Allowing six inches to spoil on top, there would be left 27% feet of 
silage, or about 80 tons of actual silage. 
mating capacity for a given number of stock. 





day being for dairy cows and stock 


A silo 14 feet by 32 feet has 


Always allow for settling when esti- 

















Number Capacity Silo Silo Height Approximate Acreage 
of Cows Tons Diameter in Feet of Corn Required 
7 26 10 20 3% acres 
13 47 10 7 acres 
14 51 10 32 7% acres 
19 68 12 91% acres 
21 73 12 32 10% acres 
25 91 14 K 13 acres 
27 101 14 32 14% acres 
30 109 14 é 16 acres 
33 119 16 17 acres 
36 131 16 32 19 acres 
40 143 16 20% acres 
46 166 18 2 24 acres 
50 181 18 34 26 acres 











of silage. 





Corn yielding 30 to 40 bushels per acre will make about seven or eight tons 
A 50-bushel yield will make ten tons or more. 








“ DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS (FEEDING VALUE) AND PLANT FOODS (FERTILIZER 
VALUE) IN 100 POUNDS OF FEEDING MATERIAL 





Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ibs. 


Plant Foods in 100 Ibs. rt 





















































Protein |C’hydrates| Fats Nitrogen |Phos. Achi| Potash’ 
1 
En  :  eeeee e r ep eee 7.8 66.8- 4.3 1.65 0.65 0.40 
Corn and cob meal........ 4.4 60.0 2.9 1.65 0. 0.40 
ee ee 0.5 44.8 ee 0.40 0.06 0.45 
Corn Bees .......% 6.0 52.5 4.8 1.65 1.20 0.70 
Wheat bran ... 11.9 42.0 23 2.65 2.90 1.60 
Wheat shorts... 13.0 45.7 4.5 2.80 1.35 0.65 
1 Re Reap ramets 9:5 69.4 12 1.70 0.85 0.60 
i) ae Baie atcs 8.4 65.3 1.6 1.75 0.75 0.50 
Brewers grains (dry).... 20.0 32. 6.0 3.50 1.25 0.20 
PCS. Sob PI88 Ges Macabre 8.8 49.2 4.3 2.00 0.80 0.60 
Re ate détcpsiecinean even 6.4 79.2 0.4 1.10 0.20 0.10 
ON a. rrererereereee 0.3 19.9 0.7 0.60 0.20 0.15 
pe Prererrrere ree 7.6 38.8 a 1.90 0.30 0.25 
Rice HOHSM 206... ccesvccee 7.9 58.6 §.3 1.90 2.65 0.70 
Sorghum seed ............ 4.5 61.1 2.8 1.50 0.85 0.35 
PANG GED io os6scacsc seas 5.2 44.3 1.4 1.75 seam ae 
Linseed Meal: { ' 
OIE PROCESS coe. csc occcs 30.2 32.0 6.9 5.30 1.75 1.30 
New process .........-. 31.5 35.7 2:4 5.70 1.85 1.40 
eS Perr re 12.5 30.0 17.3 3.20 1.30 1.20 
Cottonseed meal ......... 37.2 21.4 9.6 6.60 2.80 1.80 
Sunflower seed ........... 12.1 20.8 29.0 2.25 1.25 0.75 
Peanut CARE ..cisseccises 42.8 20.4 Pe 7.50 1.30 1.50 
Soy beans wee e eee] 29.1 23.3 14.6 5.30 1.80 2.00 
eee errs 16.8 54.9  & 3.10 1.00 1.20 
MEE Sibi 8 606. siaas Osa vee 50.0 hil 11.6 8.60 1.40 0.30 
POTN SEER ap sinte cece siennes es 65.0 eons 0.30 ase ey 
PRONG sicreseaiess wesnscean ro aco 0.2 0.15 0.10 0.35 
UTNE) o.oo 408 sie ows ssien-vies ss 1.0 8.1 0.2 0.25 0.10 0.45 
BEBE RORBAD. cc siccnccneaed 3.2 15:7 0.1 0.35 0.15 0.50 
Sweet Potato .o.....0.000 0.8 22.9 0.3 0.25 0.10 0.50 
WPRIENOME dc ceieccs coceseos 1.3 14.7 0.2 0.35 0.15 0.45 
WAUAGRING ac. cesccccscsccss 1.0 5.8 0.2 0.16 0.07 0.26 
MENTS. | des serssbaccautanc cs sare 0.6 9.1 5.6 0.10 wae osee 
TIN cat dc.cwas cinigsisia ex se's 2.1 34.4 Bf 0.40 pee oer 
MOON ENED: vieccscastenss ts 4.1 64.9 Hee 1.30 0.20 0.30 
ES) ener 2.9 5.3 0.3 0.50 0.35 0.20 
PC See peee 3.8 3.9 1.0 0.50 0.15 0.15 
Dry Roughage: 4 - ’ , 
Corn fodder (leaves). . 2.8 37.8 0.8 1.00 Baidis Ae 
COU BIOMED secccces. 53 1.9 41.6 0.9 0.80 0.30 1.40 
Corn husks ............. 0.8 33.8 0.2 0.40 dans Sate 
Timothy WAP .....6-5.. 2.8 42.4 ee 1.25 0.55 1.00 
1a eee 4.8 46.9 1.0 1.25 0.35 1.00 
pena GUAGE. cio cdecse 2.9 45.6 0.8 1.15 wits aieen 
Crmuda erass ......... 6.4 44.9 1.6 1.70 ile ieee 
IEG SOS Bs csrctes boscccan 4.7 36.7 5 ed 1.50 0.65 2.20 
espedeza hay ......... 9.1 I7:7 1.4 2.20 aes ee 
Cowhea HOY «625. .5..--.- 10.8 38.6 14 2.27 0.55 1258 
Soy bean hay sine 10.6 40.9 1.2 2.37 0.70 1.10 
Red clover hay ......... 7.1 37.8 1.8 2.00 0.50 2.00 
Crimson clover hay .... 10.5 34.9 a2 2.24 0.45 1.50 
POTN BD ccesvescvsses 10.5 40.5 0.9 2.32 0.50 2.10 
WetHe. HAS. occcoxsonnes 1.9 40.7 1.6 2:72 0.75 2.30 
Peanut vine hay ....... 6.7 42.2 3.0 1.70 0.30 1.15 
Sorghum hay ........... 2.5 44.3 0.9 0.90 Bee aie 
MITT, GR cas csnnss'ssicee 5.0 46.9 2.2 1.25 0.45 1.50 
Wheat straw ... fata 0.8 35.2 0.4 0.50 0.15 0.60 
Oat -|etraw .......05. t.0 39.5 0.8 0.60 0.20 1.28 
Cottonseed hulls ....... 0.3 33.2 y 0.65 0.20 1.10 
Soy bean straw ........ 2.3 40.1 1.0 0.90 0.30 0.75 
Corn Silage: ..ccsceccscs 1.4 14.2 0.7 0.40 0.10 0.35 
Sorghum silage ........ 0.6 13.5 0.2 0.15 0.15 0.20 
Soy bean silage........ aa 9.6 1.3 0.65 0.15 0.75 
How Many Animals Should Be Kept . ie 
Per Farm Bie 
N ESTIMATING the livestock which can animals a0, 


be most profitably kept on a farm Warren 
has devised a system of animal units as fol- 


C..e horse, cow, bull or steer over two 
years old is called a unit. Two yearling 
colts, or four under a year old, may be call- 
ed a unit and a similar estimate applied to 
cattle. Also seven sheep, fourteen lambs, 
five hogs, ten pigs or 100 hens may form an 
animal unit, 

On this basis Warren states: “A farm 
with an animal unit for one to three acres of 
crops is heavily stocked. One with five or 
more acres of crops per animal unit is light- 
ly stocked.” 

On Southern farms, where cotton is large- 
ly produced, which crop does not furnish 
rough or unsalable material for feeding, the 
acres cultivated to each animal unit should 
be larger than in grain or general farming. 

a farm with 200 acres in cultivated 
crops had one animal unit to every five 
acres, the following might represent the 
livestock on the farm: 

Horses or mules, 7 head, equaling 7 units 
Colts-yearlings........ «seus enn aes a 


= et are 15 ” ae an + 
Young cattle.... 10 “e a 
TO ora ocala k's: hun 5 ~ Re 
eso aicints age 30 ” in ee 








To Keep Hogs Healthy 


O ONE should attempt to raise hogs un- 

less he is willing to give them good feed, 
good care, and protect them in every way 
possible from disease. Worms, hog cholera, 
lice, and canker sore mouth kill large num- 
bers of hogs throughout the South, especially 
little pigs. ’ 

To prevent worms, keep the following 
charcoal mixture before the pigs all the 
time: 

Charcoal, 1 bushel. 

Hardwood ashes, 1 bushel. 
Salt, 8 pounds, 

Air-slaked lime, 8 pounds, 
Sulphur, 4 pounds. 

Pulverized copperas, 2 pounds, 


* First mix the lime, salt, and sulphur thor- 
oughly, and then mix in the charcoal and 
ashes. Dissolve the copperas in two quarts 
of hot water and sprinkle it over the whole 
mass, mixing thoroughly. Store this in a 
barrel under shelter, and keep some of it in 
an open shallow hox where the hogs can get 
it as they wish.—United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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“Velvet” For Dairymen 


West Chester, Pa. 


Mr. Dairyman: February 3rd, 1916. 
We have a wonderful new invention and I want to tell 
you about it myself. It is a source of new profit for dairy- 


men without added expense which I call “velvet,” for it is 
all profit. 


Thirty-five years, longest in America, the Sharples plant 
has been devoted exclusively to the Cream Separator. 

Its inventors produced the first cream over-flow bowl 
with its superior quality of jsmooth even cream, the first 
directly driven steam Separator, saving power, fuel and wear, 
the first and only tubular bowl with its doubled skimming 
force and efficiency and extreme simplicity, the bottom feed, 
the hanging tubular bowl, all making for convenience, durae 
bility, economy of maintenance and operation, 

Now we have made another great invention, greatest of 
all as a profit producer, though so simple that it seems we 
should have had it long ago. 


Thousands of carefully made observations by competent 
investigators, government officials and scientific men have 
proven beyond question that 95% of all the hand driven cream 
separators in America areturned below regulation speed, below 
the speed marked on the handle, a great part of the time and 
every hand separator is under-speeded some of the time. 


No matter which separator, whose make, or what it is 
capable of doing when turned at full speed, it will lose cream 
and a lot of it, when the speed is allowed to drop even for a 
moment, and with the cream goes the profit. 


THE NEW . 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION FEED 


Separator will stop this loss, aggregating millions of dollars annually to 
America’s dairymen—stop it at once and forever. 

No matter if you turn this Separator at widely varying speeds, fast or 
slow, it skims equally clean—no cream will be lost. The bowl drinks its 
milk supply as it needs it, always in exact proportion to the separating 
force within the bowl. At slower speeds it drinks less, at faster speeds 
more, but always just the right amount for clean skimming. 

A thousand of these machines are in regular daily use; we demone 
Strated them toa finish before nnouncing them; it is the Sharples way— 
absolute perfection before sale. 

The Sharples Suction Feed Separator has several very important ade 
vantages in addition to its certainty of clean skimming at any speed. The 
varying of speed does not change the thickness of cream; fast turning in- 
creases the capacity much above normal, just as you whip up a horse, 
when in a hurry. The supply can is but knee high and the machine 
throughout is simpler and better than ever. 

We sell our Separators now, as always, subject to free trial by the 
buyer; but a stronger guarantee than any trial is the unbroken record of 
the growth of this business from the small beginning of 35 years ago to its 
immense proportions of to-day. It could not grow so except by the un- 
broken rule of complete satisfaction to customers. 

Lack of space prevents explaining more fully; but send today for new 
book,“ Velvet for Dairymen,” that tells all about this money-saving invention. 


Sincerely yours, 


President, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Also Makers of Mechanical Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


West Chester ~ * ~ Pennsylvania 
Chicago San Francisco Toronte Portland 





Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 
Full information free. 

COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MONEY IN PEANUTS 
THROUGH US 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. 


wish. 


There was never more attamRak en: 





Get into the game and get your share. 


BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make @ special club om any papers you may 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMESB. 
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The Twenty Best Novels 
g . : 
Th B B k P. ip ad P Arranged in the order of their popu- 
e est oo 5; a ers an ictures larity, as decided by the readers of the 
Literary News some years ago, the fol- 
H and state departments of agriculture are lowing are the world’s best 20 novels: 
A Library of Farm Books — es ee asking, Pcs our R evtagoo TS David Copperfield_____-. Dickens. 
nm -rozressive Farmer is Pts hie ste shoulc lave thelr names placec one ne eg- fea . ia _ Scott. 
oo Sa ledig pig ae HAE psy coh rset ular mailing lists of such publications, ieee’ See SSE, Eliot. 
subjects, and we believe all, or as many as Searlet Letter______ _-.-Hawthorne, 
the purchaser can afford of the works here VENI OP All dcceusdeccass Thackeray. 
named will be helpful to our readers: Some Papers We Recommend Jane Byre-_.-.--._--~-- -Bronte. 
Farm Conveniences, $1; Uncle Tom’s Cabin_-~..5towe. 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. Every boy and girl should read the The Newcomes____-----. Thackeray. 
5 “Spillman, $1; ‘ Youth’s Companion ($2 a year), it being Les Miserables____.-.--.Victor Hugo. 
“"Wertilizers and Crops, by S. L. Van Slyke, in fact an all-round family weekly. The John Halifax,Gentleman Mulock Craik. 
$2.50; , women of the family will need the Kenilworth-_...______. Scott. 
ite DHyrincipies zriculture, by L. H. Woman's Home Compani Pictorial Re- Wenry Esmond_________. Thackeray. 
The Principles of Agriculture, by . . y J L 3 y. 
Bailey, $1.25. view, or the Delineator ,$1.50 each), or Romola._....________-.-.! George Eliot. 
Cereals in America, by T. E. Hunt, $1.75; To-day’s Magazine (50 cents), or House- [ast Davs of Pompeii__.Lytton. 
€eil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, Wife (50 cents). Middlemarch______- _...Wliot. 
by ©. G. Hopkins, $2.25; To give you a full, fair, unbiased record Marble Faun-_----------. Hawthorne. 
Soils, by E. W. Hilgard, $4; ve of all the news,—in other words, if you Pendennis__~.----------- Thackeray. 
Fertilizers, by E. B. Voorhees, $1.25; . wish to be well informed about what the Hypatia__-_-.__________- Charles Kingsley. 
How Farmers Coéperate and Double Prof- world is doing—take one or more,of the House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne. 
ene wy $1; > E E. Miller following weeklies: Springfield (Mass.) Mill on the Floss___--_.George Eliot. 
dk a, yg ag rig A ey 4 MCT, Republican (non-partisan but Democratic 
eee ee oes el . leaning, $1), the Public (Independent, $1), 
The Boll Weevil Problem, by B. L. Moss, The Literary Digest ($3), or Kansas City 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents; 


Southern Gardeners’ 
J. S&S. Newman, $1; 
Feeds and Feeding, by W. A. Henry, $2.25; 
Study of Breeds, by Thomas Shaw, $1.50; 
southern Field Crops, by J. F. Duggar, 


$1.55. 


Any book in the above list may be ordered 


Practical Manual, by 


through The Progressive Farmer, postpaid 
at prices given, 
Every farmer should write the United 


States Department of Agriculture, 
ton, D. C., for its monthly list of publica- 
tions, which is sent free. From this list he 
may select such bulletins as he needs. The 
publications of our state experiment stations 


W ashing- 











Star (Independent, 25 cts.). The Thrice- 


How to Get a Free Library 


a-Week Yew York Tor le $ is yOpU- , 

ha ~ pn MES 4 Pretec! La “oo _No matter in what Southern state you 

would recommend the Review of Re- live, you can now get help in starting a 

views ($3). school library, and if your school hasn't 
Among the  cheaper-priced general yet started one, it is high time to see 
es gaa as ca 4 apy ot a> and the Your teacher, your school committeemen 

eoeate tes UE te Sle ered und your county superintendent and get 

Atlantic ($4), <« p > oh ore ‘ 


the movement going. 


deserve especial praise. Missouri, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 


Stock farmers will, of course, want the 


nessee, Kentucky and Alabama operate 
Breeders’ Gazette ($1), and dairymen, state-supported systems of traveling li- 
Hoard’s Dairyman ($1). braries. Collections of from 25 to 60 
Any of these publications may be or- books are put up in strong, trunk-like 


dered through The 


Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 


boxes and sent to groups of five or ten 
responsible farmers, to country school 
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Plow Deep and Plow Cheap 


S one Southern OilPull owner says: 


because I am able to plow deep and plant on time.” 
He is a planter who found that just scraping the surface three or four 
inches with mules didn’t give the ground a chance. 
gets down so that the rich subsoil underneath is turned up, and asa result 
his crops have shown a vast improvement in quality and quantity. 


Then, on the matter of tractor costs, OilPull owners have a big advan- 
tage over the other fellow. Why? Because the OilPull will successfully 


burn cheap kerosene and the lower grades of oil fuels at all loads, under 
all conditions—all the time. 


Just figure what that means these days with the cost of gasoline more than 
double that of kerosene in some places. 


saving in fuel alone will cut the cost of operation more than half. 


But low running expense isn’t all. : 
tion and durability, perfect lubrication and well protected working parts. 
saves bother with cooling water and radiator can’t freeze. The OilPull is as good for 


belt work as on the draw-bar. Itis throttle governed—there is no fuel waste—the 
power is steady and uniform. 


You will find that the OilPull will handle all your power jobs, draw-bar or belt, and 
save money at each operation. 


Write our nearest branch for an OilPull catalog. 





Only 


One OilPuli—Rumely, La Porte 


Eetp, ALLL LOLILMTIT 


Z7// 


\ 


“My crops are good 


With his OilPull he 


It simply has no equal when it comes to 


It means that with an OilPull the 


In the OilPull you get unusually strong construc- 
Oil coo1ing 


Two sizes—15-30 and 30-60 horsepower. 


Advance-Rumely lines include Rumely traction plows, the light 
weight GasPull tractor, and the new All Purpose small farm 
tractor, threshers, steam engines, hullers and huskers—all de- 
pendable machines and backed by Advance-Rumely service, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 


La Porte (incorporated) Indiana 


New Orleans, La. ' Nash ville, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


committeemen, to Farmers’ Union locals, 
and occasionally to single individuals. 

A postal card addressed to the State 
Library, Richmond, Va., the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, Raleigh, N. G., 
the State board of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn., the Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Ala., and the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission, Frankfort, 
Ky., by residents of the respective states, 
will bring full information how these libra- 
ries may be secured. Write for particulars 
and get a school library and a traveling 
library. Or if you live in a state without 
provision for traveling libraries, resolve 
now to make your State Legislature give 
the matter attention at its very next ses- 
sion. 





The Fifty Best Books for Boys and 
Girls 


Dr. W. D. Howe, of the English Depart- 
ment of Indiana University, has prepared 
a list of the ‘Best Books for Boys and 
Girls,’”’ the 50 winning first place on his list 
being as follows: 

The Bible. 


Julius Caesar (or selections).Shakespeare 
Robinson Crusoe 














efoe 

mrensure. ISbNGl ol... conc. Stevenson 
Gulliver’s Travels_____- ans Win 
Kenilworth Scott 
The Talisman Scott 
LVENNOGuiccace ewe eee 4 
Oliver Twist Dickens 
A. Tale of Two: Cities... Dickens 
David Copperfield... ....: Dickens 
The Old Curiosity Shop_____. Dickens 
Christmas Storiés............, Dickens 
The Mill on the Floss______-. Eliot 
Silas Marner Eliot 
Westward Ho! Kingsley 
Water (DbW@lOR Gen cedcucueuou: Kingsley 
The Last Days of Pompeii__.Lytton 
The Vicar of Wakefield____-_. Goldsmith 
The Pilgrim’s Progress__.__..Bunyan 
Belly MNCs wwnscemienecan ke: Grimm 
Pete, POneN cece tucasiauane wad \ndersen 
PIONS WTI! wu cmaccwanuomuiid Dodge 
The Prince and the Pauper_.Mark Twain 
co ree, Mark Twain 
PUTODIOBADAY 20 ceccnennnccu Franklin 
The Vision of Sir Launfal__.Lowell 
Lom, Brown at Rugby..<...<. Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxford______-. Hughes 
Alice’s Adventures in Won- 

derland Carroll 
Two Little Confederates____.Page 
Cudjo’s Cave Trowbridge 
A Watcher in the Woods___.Sharp 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin_.Browning 
Wreoaite Bopha. co sesuece ceca Burroughs 
---.Burroughs 









The Ancient Mariner --_Coleridge 
Arabian Nights_____ cs sslindben 

ACEO 8 PAvVleRn. cose wnccccu 

Swiss Family Robinson_____. Wyss 
CMe TRV MGR. cece Riley 
Rebecca____ Wiggin 


Wild Animals I Have Known 
Thompson-Seaton 





PEER ii os ides cs ects Ewing 

‘Ene Age Of. Pabl@scc.uccsck: Bulfinch-Hale 
Rudder Grange. se ed Stockton 
The Oregon Trail_______ -Parkman 
NOrde: Steriew. ccs. oe nk, Mabie 
Stories from_the Odyssey__..Church 

Old Greek Folk Stories____-. Peabody 





Beautiful Pictures for Home and 
School 


ERE is a list of Beautiful pictures—pic- 
tures that are really artistic and worth 
having on the walls of your home or school- 
house, as suggested by Prof. J. J. Blair in 
the Training School Quarterly. He says 
these pictures may be had at a small cost 
from the following houses: Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass.; Emery School Art Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Elson Art Publication Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass.; Rhine Prints, Atkinson-Ment- 
zer Co., Chicago, Ill, 
We should like to see Progressive Farmer 
readers get these beautiful pictures and 
avoid the cheap and garish abominations 
usually offered by traveling agents, furniture 
stores, etc. Professor Blair’s list follows: 
Bird Life 
1. Swans, Schramm-Zittau. 2. Crows in 
Snow, Fikentscher. 3. Sea Gulls, Matthaei 
(508). 4. Cinderella and the Doves, Herrman, 
5 Song of the Lark, Breton. 6. Geese, 
7 Feeding Her Birds, Millet. A 





Pearson, oi 
berder of birds in color—Perry Picture size, 
Animal Life 
1. A May Morning, Fikentscher. 2. Call 
of the Shepherd, Van Volkman, 3. Midday 
Rest, Hosse (249). 4. <A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them, Strutt. 5. A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society, Landseer, 
6. Foxes, Liljefors. 7. The Knitting Shep- 
herdess, Millet. Animal border above blacks 

board, Perry Picture size, 
Indian Life 

1. Hiawatha, Norris. 2. Signal of Peace. 
3. Medicine Man, 4. The Protest. 5. 
peal to the Good Spirit, Dalin,. 6. 
Eggleston. 7. Comanche Indian Camp. 8, 
Arapahoe Indian Camp. Indian border, Per- 
ry Picture size. ' 

Childhood and Youth 

1. Helping Hand, Renouf (Washington). 
2. Torn Hat, Sulley (Boston). Age of 
Innocence, Reynolds, 4. Strawberry Girl, 
Reynolds. 5. William of Nassau, Van Dyke 
(St. Petersburg). 6. The First Step, Millet. 
7. Caritas, Abbot H, Thayer, 

The Beauties of Earth, Sea, and Sky 


9 


1. The Setting Sun, Bauer (92). 2. The 
Farmstead, Matthaeci. 38. The Red Sunset, 
Kampmann (39). 4. The Windmill, Ruys- 
dael. , 5. Old Temeraire, Turner. 6, Lake 
at Ville d@'’Avray, Corot. a Dance of 
Numphs, Corot. 8 The Harp of the Winds, 


Homer D. Martin. 9. The Rainbow, 
10. Roll on in Silent Majesty, Alquist. 
Discovery and Exploration 

1. Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh, J. E, 
Millais. 2. Lewis and Clark, 3, Landing 
of Columbus, Van der Lyn. 4, Captain John 
Smith. 5. De Soto's Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. _ 6, Sacajwea Leading Lewis and Clark 
to the Pacific Ocean, 


Millet. 


' 
and Revolution 

Puritans Going 
“Spirit of °76,"° 


Colonial, Early Settlement 
nee Hall. ee 


Boughton, 3 





lL Independe 
to Church, 


Willard. +. Mt. Vernon, 5. Landing of 
‘ Pilgrims, 6. Paul Revere’s Ride. 7. Wash- 
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ington and His Mother, Fournier. 8. Penn’s 
Treaty With the Indians, Benjamin West. 
9, Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor, Hallsall. 


Pictures Pertaining to Labor, Science and 
Commerce 


1. Oxen Going to Labor, Troyon, 2. The 
Angelus, Millet. 3. The Gleaners, Millet 
(Paris). 4. Grain Field, Volkman. 5. Plow- 
ing in the Nivernais, Rosa Bonheur, 6. 
Watt's Discovery of the Power of Steam, 
7. Ship Under Full Sail, Schnars Alquist. 8 
The Sower, Millet. 





Commercial Terms 


Terms Used by Buyers and Com- 
mercial Houses in Handling 
Fruit, Truck and Other Farm 
Products 











ROM two recent Bulletins of the 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Farmers’ Bulletin Nos. 266 
and 267, we quote the following defi- 
nitions of commercial terms and ex- 
pressions used in the selling of truck, 
and other farm products: 


Account Sales—The statement which a 
commission merchant renders to a shipper 
accounting for the shipper’s goods, 

Auctions—Organizations, usually in the 
form of stock companies, whose business is 
to sell fruits at public sale to the highest 
bidder, charging a definite fee for this ser- 
vice. 

Bill of lading—A written statement issued 
by a carrier acknowledging the receipt of 
goods for transportation. A “straight’’ bill 
9f lading simply authorizes the railroad or 
ship: company to deliver the goods to the 
consignee at destination. An “order notify” 
or “‘shipper’s order’ bill of lading requires 
that an order be issued by the shipper before 
delivery of that shipment can be made, 

Brokers—Agents who negotiate the pur- 
chase or sale of goods. They have no finan- 
cial interest in the goods they handle, and 
are paid by a definite fee. 

Broken car—A car from which a part of 
the contents have been removed, 

Car-lot assemblers—Country merchants or 
buyers who purchase in small lots and com- 
bine into car-lot quantities, 

Car-lot wholesalers—Distributors who buy 
outright fruits and vegetables in car-lot 
quantities, and who sell to the jobbing or 
retail trade. 

Cc. 1l—Abbreviation for “car lot.” 


Commercial rating—Extent of financial 
and general credit responsibility of a firm 
or individual, as determined by unbiased 
credit agencies, 

Commission merchant—A dealer on the 
market who receives shipments or consign- 
ments and sells to the best advantage, re- 
mitting the proceeds to the shipper after 
deducting a specified commission. 

Consignments—Shipments forwarded or 
delivered to a representative on the market 
to be sold or disposed of by him for the ac- 
count of the shipper. 

Consignee—A party to whom. goods are 
consigned or shipped, 

Distributors—Individuals, corporations, or 
associations whose business it is to route, 
distribute, or market agricultural products, 

Diversion point—A point at “which the 
railroad will permit the destination of a car 
to Le changed, 








Braft—A written order from one person 
to another to pay to the order of the drawer 
or of a third person a stated sum of money. 

F. o. b. point of origin—Indicates that 
goods must be loaded ‘free on board’ cars 
at point of origin by the shipper. 

KF, o. b. destination—Indicates that freight 
to destination must be paid by the shipper. 

F. o. b. usual terms-——Same as f. 0. b. des- 
tination,”’ 








Invoice—A statement sent to a consignee 
containing a list of goods which have been 
shipped to the consignee in question, 

Jobbers—Dealers at distributing centers 
who buy usually in less than car-lot quanti- 
ties from car-lot wholesalers or commission 
merchants and, in turn, sell to the retail 
trade, 

Jobbing price—The price at which the job- 
ber buys his goods, 

L. ec, l—Abbreviation for ‘Less than car- 
lot’ shipments. 

Margin—Difference 
and selling price, 

Middlemen—According to popular usage 
this term applies to all those who share in 
the profits and losses incident to the hand- 
ling of goods between the producer and con- 
sumer, 

Pocl—A combination of the returns from 
all sales by a codperative association for a 
given period, each grade and variety by it- 
self, 

Price currents—Prevailing market quota- 
tions. 


between the buying 


Protest, acceptance under—<Acceptance of 
a car by the consignee with the proviso that 
he reserves the right to enter claim later 
against the railroad. 

Rolling—A term indicating that car is on 
its way to destination. 

Subject to confirmation—A sale not com- 
pleted until the offer of the buyer is accept- 
ed by the shipper. 

Track Sales—Sales made of the goods in 
the car at point of origin or destination— 
customarily the latter. 

Tramp cars—Cars loaded and 
without sale or consignment. 

Vendee—One to whom a sale is made. 

Vendor—One who makes a sale, 


shipped 





* How to Measure Land 


Rule—Multiply the length by the width 
(in rods), and divide the product by 160 
(carrying the division to two decimal places 
if there is a remainder); the result will be 
the answer in acres and hundredths of an 
acre. When the opposite sides of a piece of 
land are of unequal length, add them to- 
gether and take one-half for the mean 
length or width, 


What Crops Need Lime Most? 


| THE following table plants as placed in 
six classes according as they are affected 
by liming and by acid soils: 


Class 1 contains those crops most benefited 
by liming the soil; 

Class 2 contains those.crops benefited less by 
liming than those in Class 1, but 
more than those in Class 3; 

Class 3 contains crops. benefited less by 
liming than those in class 2; 

Class 4 contains crops that may do well 
even though the soil be moderately 

10ugh do well on limed soil, 

it to small degree of acidity 





1s ereps that thrive better 


Class 
withe u t ‘the eddition of lime; 

Class 6 contains crops tha+ do better on a 
still more acid soh than those in 


Class 5; 

Class 1: Alfalfa, asparagus, barley, beets, 
celery, red clover, melilotus, let- 
tuce, onion, parsnip, pepper, salsify, 
spinach, tobacco, Kentucky  blue- 
grass, timothy, black medic, cur- 
rants. 

Class 2: Cabbage, cauliflower, eggplant, em- 
mer, speltz, hemp, horse’ radish, 
muskmelon, mustard, rape, sor- 
ghum, crimson clover, orchard grass, 
tall fescue. 

Class 3: Brussels sprouts, buckwheat, car- 
rots, collards, cucumbers, endive, 





kale, lentils, oats, peas, pumpkins, 
rhubarb, sainfoin, spurry, squash, 
sunflower, wheat, alsike clover, 


white clover, hop clover, meadow 
oat grass, grape, strawberry, plum, 


peanut. 
Class 4: Castor beans, Common White 
beans, Golden Wax beans, lima 


beans, bush beans, pole beans, mar- 
rowfat beans, Red Valentine beans, 
Scarlet Runner beans, soy beans, 
velvet beans, chickory, Dent corn, 
sweet corn, popcorn, cotton, cowpea, 


cress, flax, lupines, millet, parsley, 
radish, rye, tomato, turnip, vetch, 
lespedeza, bur clover, blackberry, 


apple, 
potatoes, 
Class 5: Serradella, 
redtop, pear. 
Class 6: Watermelon, cranberry. 


Weather Rules 


1. When the temperature falls suddenly, 
there is a storm forming south of you. 

2. When the temperature rises suddenly, 
there is a storm forming north of you. 

3. The wind blows from a region of fair 
weather toward a region where a storm is 
forming or is in progress, 

4, Cirrus clouds move from a_ region 
where a storm is in progress toward a region 
of fair weather. . 

5. Cumulus clouds move from a region 
where a storm is forming. 

6. When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly 
from the north or northeast, there will be 
rain within twenty-four hours, no matter 
how cold it is. 

7. When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly 
from the south or southeast, there probably 
will be a cold rainstorm on the morrow, if 
it be in the summer, or a snowstorm if it be 
in the winter. 

8 The wind blows in a circle round @ 
storm. When it blows from the north, the 
heaviest rain is east of you; when it blows 
from the south, the heaviest rain is west of 
you; when it blows from the east, the heav- 
iest rain is south. 

9, The wind does not blow unless rain or 
snow is falling within 1,000 miles of you. 

10. Heavy white frost is evidence that a 
storm is forming within 100 miles north or 
northwest of you.—Youth’s Companion, 


sorrel, Scotch broom, 








Cost of Tile Draining Per Acre 


“Probably the one greatest factor in 
preventing landowners from properly tile 
draining their land is their fear of the 
expense,’’ says Mr. H. M. Lynde, Senior 
Drainage Engineer. ‘‘The following table 
will give some idea as to the eost of 
draining an acre of land when different 
spacing of the ditches are given. This 
table is based on the use of four-inch tile: 


Cost of 


Costof Digging, 
Tile Laying 
Spacing. - ft. Freight and refill- Total 
Tile. Includ- ingat 9c. Cost. 
ed. Linear 
Yard. 
40 ft. 1089 $27.22 $32.67 $59.89 
50 ft. 872 21.80 26.16 47.96 
60 ft. 726 18.15 21.78 39.93 
80 ft. 545 13.62 16.35 29.97 
100 ft. 436 10.90 13.08 23.98 
150 ft. 291 7.25 8.73 16.00 
200 ft. 218 5.45 6.54 11.99 





Fairs and Meetings, 1916 


Many dates have not yet been decided 
upon but we give the dates of the following 
fairs and conventions: 

_ Farmers’ National Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 17-20. 

Texas State Fair, Dalas, Texas, Oct. 14-29. 

West Virginia State Fair, Wheeling, W. 
Va., Sept. 4-8. 

reorgia State Fair, Macon, Ga., Nov. 2-11. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Sept. 23-30. 

Southeastern Fair 
Ga., Oct. 14-21. 

Internation: il Livestock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 2-9. 


Association, Atlanta, 





An pei ncn Grazing Program 


By these crops pasturage can be provided 
throughout the year in the following order. 

May 15 to July 15, Bermuda grass and 
rape, 

July 15 to October 25, cowpeas, soy beans, 
Bermuda, peanuts and rape. 

October 25 to May 15, rye, oats, rape, win- 
ter legumes, and some Bermuda. 

Alfalfa grows from March 20 to October 
15, and it may be grazed whenever condi- 
tions are suitable, 


—A. G. SMITH. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. yet a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


peach, Irish potatoes, sweet 


(15) 223 














million 
cow owners 


ORE De Lavals are being sold than all other makes combined— 
nearly 2,000,000 are now in use. Year by year an ever increasing 
proportion of farm separator buyers reach the conclusion that the 

De Laval is the only cream separator they can afford to buy or use. 

In fact, about the only excuse ever offered for buying any other separ- 
ator nowadays is that its first cost is a little less than the De Lavals. 

But they soon find out that the last cost of a cream separator is what 
really counts, and when they realize that the De Laval gives the most and 
best service for the money they buy a De Laval. 

Over 40,000 users of inferior machines discarded them for De Lavals 
during the past year in the United States and Canada alone. 

Better be right in the first place and start with a De Laval. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
28 POLED IL RTE AL, Ae EE ES UE A NS TESS EO TRE A ER AR SE 
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Special Sale 


durins 







We are making special inducements to early 
buyers during January and February that will 
enable you to make a bigger saving in the purchase 
of an American Beauty Buggy or an Economy Engine 
than you can make at any other time of the year. 

Don’t buy a buggy or engine until you have seen this 
special proposition, as it means a big saving to you. 

If you are interested in a Gasoline Engine, write for our 
special January and February Engine Proposition No. 77P80. 


If you are interested in Buggies, write for our special Janu- 
ary and February offer on American Beauty Buggies No. 77P80. 
















Shipped From a City Near You. 


We carry six styles of American Beauty Buggies and a 
full line of Engines, Trucks, Saw Rigs, Grinders and 
Pumping Outfits in fifteen different cities and we 
ship from the one nearest you. 

This special proposition 
good during Janu- 
ary and Febru- 
ary only. 
Write for it 


Sears. Roebuck(0 
Gab ter-t-Xom le 





There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 

overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 










RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK E arn Wha i 


ae Bom YOU Want 


Send for a Copy of Our Big New 
“Reward Catalog” and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Will Show 

















Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 


WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Isit 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


warrant safe delivery. GLENWORTH FARMS, 
h 
woukan right. avten S. Edelen, @wner, Burgin, Keatucky 
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WRITE. } Mr. Prudent Farmer: be slow to forsake the old true You _— to Get It 
OCCONEECHEE. FARM BERKSHIRE PI and tried Berkshire, of all breeds the best adapted to Without Cost 
A PEDIGREE Wii EVERY Pis- DURHAM NC the Seuth. Fits as naturally into Southern farm life as 
—— seaeaaiaad the nigger andthe mule. Has all other good qualities and in addition is good to look at. 





O MATTER what is is you 





Pigs for sale after March 15th at $10.00 straight. Pedigree with every pig. Will book 
































: Gali a want, we'll help you get it 

S a orders now. without a cent of money in ex- 

BERK H Breeding | {ifem. Amer. Berk. Assn.) SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE CO., Office, Rutledge, as change for securing subscriptions 
and individual excellence. : = to The Progressive Farmer. 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, The Belted Mortgage Lifter | And our offers are most liberal. | 
service boears.and pigs all ages. Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a | And you will have the satisfac- 
FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmette, Ga. fay OF Eee Oe ere Loreen eater epee Ey evers | tion of knowing that while helping 

market. If you would like free information and lit- yourself and helping us, you will 

BERKSHIRES erature on the Hampshire Hog, address also be helping your neighbors— 

( » E.C. STONE, Secretary, for it helps everybody to read The 
3 Fine Bears Ready fer Service $20 each 


Harmpshire Record Association, 
783 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





Progressive Farmer. 
Just look at the following offers: 


Alse 10 registered ‘‘Berkshire Pigs” $10 each. 
Of sow that took BLUE RIBBON at both hi Bi Large, prolific kind. Special | 
Cony AND'STATE FAIRS ‘Hampshire Hogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, | FOR ONE DOLLAR IN SUB- 
OAK RIDGE FARM—C. S. GORDON | 
Chester County Lewis, P. 0., S.C. gl bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon 


Decatur, Ind. | SCRIPTIONS 














































































































Royalton Bred Berkshires |] (not your own nor for any mem- 
Boars ready for service. Bred gilts. Fall pigs, beth sex- TAMWORTHS titan SHORTHORNS ber of your own household or fam- 
era’ ovteee. “> acme pall Papers, at fare ~ 50 Sherthern and Polled Durham Bulls ana |} UY) we will send you your choice 
Lock Box 168,” Seatnera Fines, N.c. || TAMWORTHS—AII Ages |) sesers,:5,:zew-s1a mutes snared rotana cna ite |] of the following articles: — 
DUROC-JERSEYS eat exhibition nerd in the South, headed by eee ee 
WEST WIND STOCK FARM | wirmteds' 3? Giattins™te'Grand’ ham: ——« 
premiums, ampions, am- name on it). 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. Pure-bred Poultr 5 A Real Man’s Raxor 
DUROC-JERSEYS DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, y A Needle ‘Book 6 
spire nd hogs fro slat asks to two ears orememmrencn . “School Companion” 
0. erd ©. e bre e Dig, re usky 
pfize jeinners. Herd 1 noars, are sons et State aiomniamanen on) FISHEL’S FAMOES WORLD’S BEST Sewing Awl 
air champions. e have four her oars 0 ; i ° 
different brecding. 260 Registered Tamworths, WHITE WYANDOTTES —— ——— (a year’s sub- 
S. D. O'NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. and Durocs - Se aeecies wl sta Problem” (book) 
Boars: 500-650 Ibs., $50.00; 175 Ibs., $25.00 ine years a breeder; have added | | o ee ee 
Duroc-Jerseys nw gle Poe Sows : 300-500 Ibs., $35.00 to $50.00 — blood by paying $10.00 for 15 || or your choice of any one of 
PICTURE folder, Pare gala +1 $15.00 to $25.00 China from a 200 egg exhibition pen. over 100 books. 
Buy now and save six months. A few nice bears | aati aaeciaias cn excellent p 1 Hare to spare at 
for grading up CHEAP. Registered. |g Piles, only $1.50 ea Tg Best $3.00; 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. | | Chas. H. Crafton, Staunton,Va. Blavk Gochin” Sessions cans 31:50° FOR TWO DOLLARS IN SUB 
DUROC PIGS. cae teak alee anne Satisfaction guaranteed. SCRIPTIONS 
Choice lot of pigs. Bred gilts and service boars. Tamwerths. ready for service for sale at | { ¥- A- DANIEL, Mocksville, N.C. es : 
Ready to ship at special prices fer #0 days. Each ani- | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but yearly subscriptions, your choice 
Fn i a = . - M. WHITAKER & CO., Fayette: | good individuals offered for sae. of the following: 











DUROC PIGS, 0f,the, chaise brccding | 2.2. tveReek. mer Bt, wnewessimnc | $C Rhodelsland Reds ||| Kezless Padlock 






































































































































































Safety Razor 
Grown on separate farms. ABERDEEN AN ANGUS P 2 ° 
TAMWORTES, Prices rigat. Satisfaction | << MESSE Dark Rich Plumage. Fine layers— Kitchen Set 
Scones. * ee" “ FOR SALE. 37 prizes past two seasons—Stock || Leather Covered Teacher’s Bible 
60HN D. usselivilic, Ky. ae rae 
: REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. for sale. Eggs for hatching a spec-]| | Leather Covered Dictionary 
| A Few Rare Duroc Bargains BULLS AND HEIFERS. ialty. MRS. JOHN KERR, Durham, N. A Good Watch 
edie gastos ole. pide; a isceree = From prize-winners. Large and growthy. | Food Chopper 
very low prices for quick sale. mg a = ee — right in oo? | Cook Book 
Sheffield Bros. Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. Prlees mone Hy rkshire Sand young . Thempson’s Rose Comb Reds “How Farmers Codperate and 
” 
ESSEX F. B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, Ohio. 1, ea trom ; pewate i =i Double Profits 
somEnREDoo ae ee TE “Where Hall the Wosld Is 
: bD—- “ on) ® ” 
pee Berkshires, Foland Chinas and Duroc HEREFORDS Some .— “ao and “Eggs-to-Hatch” J | Waking Up 
gs, Sows in farrow, Service boars ork pigs. RDA OOOOOOOOrmwwmronmrmw- . 
Angera Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 6 varieties Peas. D. MATT. THOMPSON | You can earn almost anything 
Satisfaction or money ba ck. HIEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS ° . you wish by working up clubs for 
5. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C. Statesville North Carolina The Progressive Farmer. 
Inow have for sale at reasonable prices : : «“ 
POLAND-CHINAS spme extra good registered Hereford bred Our big illustrated Reward 
cows, heifers and bull calves. so two ex- . ist” ge j 
tra good, dual purpose Shorthorn bull calves Park View Poultry Yards List catalog illustrates over 100 
bred in Ohio. Breeders of High Class Stock articles you want. 
‘'W. E. SHIPLEY S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Reid & 
Valle Crucis, North Carotina | | | 7237422 Stain. a, combination Mingelve 
White Panos “ ee Saddles 
a , , 7” ? 
HOLSTEINS Strain, Eggs 92.00 per 15. ‘Stock, Shot Guns 
PLPOImwmrmnrwnrmrnmnem a matter of correspondence. Cooking Utensils 
H AWTH o R N E FAR m Ss East Durham, North Carolina Etc., Etc., Etc. 
ant le | [ First Single Comb Rhode Island Red Coc | ? 
We are premier breeders of Holstein cattle and | § firstsingle Com de ESiand Re kerel | | 
our elm is to furnish Re emer with good, heal- Pee Dee Fair 1915, $5.00. 
| thy, well-grown and well-bred animals at mod- First t fai sisti fl = : —* : ‘ 
GRAY'S JUMBO 90473 | pad sod id age ab ee ere Tee | aa cocker rg sign blank sey — we'll 
uberculin tested at regular intervals. sen rou a copy of this big new 
% A limited b f pigs b Limited amount of hens and pullets also y P) 7 
apenas! umbo o.so4Tsand cthernoled boars | HAWTHORNE FARMS CO., Barrington, Ill. | | cockerels $1.00 each. Made four entries at “Premium Reward List”. We help 
est strain | ao 
Gows in pigs and Boars and Sows of all aves, send to JERSEYS oe ee ee ee ae eee you, so it’s easy to work up clubs. 
headquarte Es and get the best, from the oldest and lar- | ~WWW..~....../_~ RARAARRAL RAR PADS D. J. Simmens. R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C 
gest herd of Poland-Chinas in this State, at one-half keris achat 9 ie d 2 we 
a  « 80-REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE-90 THE PROGRESS IVE 
redericksburg, Va. | IMPORTED AND TENNESSEE BRED MONEY IN SQUABS. 
POLAND aoe Golden Lad and Coomassie blood—Through Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four FARMER 
CHINA ics S such noted bulls as Golden Fern’s Lad, Fly- weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
ing Fox, King Fox, Gamboge Knight, Noble profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. of Oakland, King Koffee, Jr., and Tormentor. lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAS YARDS, Courtiand, Ya. | EF — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
T. E. BROWN, Martreesboro. Tenn. Cows, Bulls and Heifers—all ages. Car load 
|} lots and single animals. Prices and terms BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- Pubs. P. F.:—Please send me a 
REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE—A Good Angus Offer reasonable. W. GETTYS, Athens, Tenn. pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian ‘ “D:. 
Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. copy of your Big Reward Cata- 
POLAND: weights with plenty of bone. They | hoot ith full d . ° f 1 
Oe NTT ND Voge 2ze backed bya positive guaran- | JACKS Poultry Department, A. & M. College, og” with full descriptions of a 
nd npeneen ih ere ee | ~ ———_—_——= West Raleigh, N.C. leading premiums you offer for 
Wordisfrom J.P. VISSERING, Bex 7 Aiton, Ill. OAKWOOD FARM JACKS COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS Bu! and getting subscriptions to The Pro- 
(‘Home of the Taxpayers’’) B 
O. 1. Cs; Imported, and facet p> retail 4 Jacks and | | — ee > peepee — — Big winter gressive Farmer. 
RADA re ees Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. shld ine birds and eggs for sale; the price is reason- 
i ok: & eee teoat tere Ihave made a specialty of breeding Jacks tor 40 | | SU DR. C.L. GRAY, Route 15, LEBANON, TENN. aa 
years hey must give satisfaction. Allle eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeseeeseeseseee . 
ek Ste Adie let ot re | Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. FOR SALE PRD a Me gy gy Fd 
choice pigs and open gilts, the “is ALLEN B. HARLAN ensieans "ROYALTON ptnertom pal OR ia ke = 
Route2, Bedford, Va. — cmmcneee | | Leck Box SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
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“Legacy’s Best,” 423032, a wonderful roan bull out 
of Cherry Blossom 9th by Scotch Legacy. The man 
who buys this calf will never regret it. 


“Lottie Johnson” 2700 and splendid calf that will be 
in sale. The man who gets them will be fortunate, 


“Imperial Heiress” 203743, out of Marshall's Heiress, 
by Imperial Gloster. This heifer has been the pride of 
pend —— and it is with regret that we offer her in 

nis sale. 





When we established our herd a few years ago we. searched the 
great herds of America and Europe for the best breeding stock that 
money could buy. Our young stock, raised right here in West Ten- 
nessee, have held their own and often beaten some of the world’s 


Southern Bred Shorthorns at Auction 
Wednesday, February 23, 


Sale Will Begin Promptly At One O’clock p. m. 
THE BREEDING UNSURPASSED 


19 ] fe he Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
9 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Sons and Daughters of Great Breeding Bulls IMPERIAL GLOSTER 
and SCOTCH LEGACY will go in this sale and win fame for the suc- 
cessful bidder. They are fit company for any herd in America. 





greatest cattle. 


<n tH 
18 Bulls 


| 7 Cows with Calf at Foot 
Rebred 


12 Two-Year-Old Heifers 
All Bred 


13 Yearling Heifers 





cous UIDs. 


Come to the Farm 
and See Them 


Inspection of these cattle “at 
home”—where you can see them 
just as they are—vigorous, heal- 
thy, perfect—is invited until Feb- 
ruary 16. After February 19 -at 
Tri-State Fair Grounds, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


All Cattle 
Tuberculin Tested 


All cattle tuberculin tested by 
state veterinarian of Tennessee. 
No animal bred on Lespedeza 
Farm has ever reacted to tuber- 
culin test while there. 


“ 








di 


Guarantee—All ‘cows with calf at foot or showing unmistakable evi- 
dence of being in calf are proven breeders and no further guarantee 
is given. All other females are guaranteed breeders. Will also furnish 
with every animal sold a certificate of health, signed by the state vet- 
erinarian of Tennessee. All bulls of breeding age are guaranteed 
breeders, with proper care. If any animal should not come up to 
this guarantee it may be returned to us and we will replace with one 
of equal value, and if that cannot be done will refund the amount paid. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 





“Banner Bearer’ 387173, a roan bull threeyears old, sired by Imperial Gloster. This 
bull is all that his name implies. He will pay for himself in a short while, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 





e Sale Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
Remember e Sy - Wedaostic, February 23, 1916. 
Catalogue Free and Ready. Write for one today. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES FOR CATALOG, PARTICULARS, ETC., TO 


~ 


Pedigree—A certificate of registry in the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Herd Book will be furnished for every animal with the ex- 
ception of the young calves sold with the dam, and with these will be 
furnished certified pedigree eligible to record. 

Terms—Cash or bankable note bearing 6 per cent interest from 
date. Not over eight mofiths’ time. Parties desiring to give note 
should bring late bank references. All animals will be at purchasers’ 
risk after bid off. 


° Col. Fred Reppert, Decatur, Ind. 
Auctioneers ° Col. Carey M. Jones, Chicago, IIl. 


Hickory Valley, ‘Tenn 


»- 




















“Legacy’s Pride” 427524, a great roan bull calf, out 
of Countess Selma 8rd and by Scotch Legacy. He will 
be in the sale and men who know blood will “scrap 
over” him, 


year old heifers in sale. 


“Scotch Strawberry” 176751, one of the splendid two- 
She shows what she is. 


of this bull. 


“Augustine” 427528, great bull calf, by Imperial Glos- 
ter, out of an imported cow. Somebody will be proud 
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THIRTY YEARS, THIRTY DAYS, 
THIRTY THOUSAND 





now thirty years; from February 10 to 
March 12 is thirty days; the number of 
new subscribers we must put on is thirty 
thousand. “Thirty years, thirty days, thirty 
thousand” is our slogan, therefore, and by this 
sign we shall conquer. Already The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s great Jubilee Month has 
started off gloriously, and the Jubilee sub- 
scriptions are rolling in by hundreds and even 
thousands per day. There has never been 
such a time for making a clean sweep of your 
neighborhood and getting everybody in it to 
reading The Progressive Farmer. 
Let every reader join the Jubileers and do 
his part in the campaign for “thirty years, 
thirty days, and thirty thousand”. 


T= age of The Progressive Farmer is 











EEKEEPING,” by Dr. E. F. Phillips, price 
two dollars, should be added to the list of 
farm books recommended by us on page 14. 





OOK next week for a notable review of cotton 

conditions showing dangers of a big acreage 
this year. Our only safety lies in making food and 
feed first, with cotton as a surplus crop. 





ON’T forget that next month The Progressive 

Farmer adopts the stop-when-out subscription 
policy, and we don’t want to lose a single friend 
from all our list. Watch your label date. 





y YOU have anything to buy and don’t find it 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, ask us 
about it. And if you have anything to sell, a Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisement will almost surely 
find you buyers. 





VERY North Carolina subscriber who has not 

already done so should send a postal card to 
President E. K. Graham, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, saying, “Please send me the 
weekly University News Letter—free.” Many a 
man is paying a dollar a year for publications no 
more interesting or useful. 





IVESTOCK authorities agree, we believe, that 

where ten to fifteen or more mature cattleare 
to be carried through the winter, the silo will re- 
turn a good profit on the money invested; and 
dairy experts reckon that where five or more milk 
cows are kept, the cream separator will soon pay 
for itself in the amount of extra butter fat saved. 





ANY Local Unions and other farmers’ clubs 

could be greatly enlivened by debates. On 
pages 30 and 31 we are publishing a list of subjects 
suitable for use either by farmers’ clubs or rural 
schools. If anybody, young or old, needs help 
about a debate he can usually get it free by writ- 
ing the Bureau of Extension of his State Univer- 
sity, or the State Library Commission at his State 
Capital. 





HE Virginia and South Carolina Legislatures 

are now in session, and if you are imterested 
in any of the needed laws mentioned on the next 
page, write your senator and representatives at 
once. If farmers are ever to get needed reforms 
they must speak out. We notice that the Vir- 
ginia state farmers’ institute meets next week, 
Wednesday and Thursday, at Murphy’s Hotel, 
Richmond, and. hope it will push needed agricul- 
tural legislation. 





ON’T forget that no matter what time of year 
you renew your subscription you can add 40 
cents and get a binder for your Progressive Farm- 
er copies, and that whether you order a binder or 
not, you can get an index covering all our issues 
| for the six months ending January 1, 1916, free for 


the asking. Send us a postal card request and we 
will not only send you the index for the last half 
of 1915 but will send you as soon as issued, an in- 
dex covering the first six months of 1916 and then 
the last six months of 1916. 





HIS week’s “Success Talk for Boys” is by 

Theodore Roosevelt, and others from whom 
messages will appear in the future are: 
Secretary Frank K. Lane, 
Secretary Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary David F. Houston, 
Pp. M. Gen’l. A, S. Burleson, 
Speaker Champ Clark, 


Ex-Sec’y James Wilson, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richmond P, Hobson, 
Senator B. R. Tillman, 
Senator Henry C. Lodge, Senator Thomas P. Gore, 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Fairfax Harrison, 

Lord Bryce of England, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, V.-Pres’t Thomas Marshall, 
Thomas A. Edison, Wm. J. Bryan. 

John Burroughs, 





ORE than one thousand dollars in special 

prizes are already in sight for Progressive 
Farmer young folks in club work this year. In 
next week’s Progressive Farmer we shall publish a 
blank, and by filling it out you can have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer enter your boys and girls for 
club work, order valuable bulletins for you, and 
get much other valuable help. Be on the lookout 
for that blank. 





ie Progressive Farmer is constantly insisting 
that a one-horse farmer ought to spend $5 a 
year for papers and magazines, a two-horse farm- 
er $10 a year, a three-horse farmer $15 a year, etc. 
On page 14 we are naming some of the publica- 
tions we especially recommend. If you will write 
us at any time how many people there are in your 
family—how many grown men and women, and 
the ages of boys and girls—and how much money 
you wish to spend for publications, we shall be 
glad to recommend a list of papers and magazines 
for you, either making up a complete list or adding 
to those you select to start with. 





ORTH Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 

bama and Texas now have marketing bureaus. 
Farmers interested in forming marketing associa- 
tions or in getting help about grading or market- 
ing products should correspond with the state 
marketing officials as follows: Wm. R. Camp, 
Raleigh, N. C.; E. J. Watson, Columbia, S. C.; Dan 
G. Hughes, Atlanta, Ga.; Emmet A. Jones, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Fred W. Davis, Austin, Texas. 
Farmers interested in marketing problems should 
write the Division of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. The North Carolina Division of 
Markets is also actively fostering credit unions or 
farmers’ savings and loan associations. 





E GUARANTEE the reliability of all adver- 

tising we carry” is The Progressive Farm- 
er’s assurance to readers, the conditions of this 
guarantee appearing wn page 34. In the face of 
such an assurance we are naturally careful to the 
last degree about the character of everybody who 
advertises in our paper. We reject thousanas of 
dollars worth of business every year because we 
do not trust the men or firms offering it. In spite 
of our best efforts, however, an unworthy man 
does now and then get space in our paper and 
every year we pay out a not inconsiderable sum to 
readers who get caught by some one in whom we 
have been deceived. We stand squarely behind 
our guarantee, however, and all we ask is that the 
subscriber fullfil in every case his part of the con- 
tract. The subscriber’s duty is to say whenever 
he writes to any advertiser of The Progressive 
Farmer, “I am writing you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer which guarantees the relia- 
bility of all advertising it carries.” Unless the 
correspondence shows that the subscriber com- 
plies with this part of the contract, we cannot be 
held responsible. Be sure to mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, therefore, every time you place 
an order with any advertiser. 


What tke South Spends for Wheat, Oats, 
Corn and Hay 


ERE are some figures recently prepared by 

the United States Department of Agriculture 

estimating the number of bushels of wheat, 
corn and oats, and tons of hay imported into each 
Southern state annnally: 





























Wheat Corn Oats Hay 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Tons 

Virginia ..... 1,662,000] 3,893,000) 1,074,000 200,000 
North Carolina. 5,234,000| 5,276,000] 1,814,000) 100,000 
South Carolina.. 6,906,000) 13,244,000| 3,007,000 90,000 
Georgia ........ 9,503,000} 10,760,000] 4,170,000) 130,000 
WMierida ......00: m 3,5759000| 7,232,000] 1,813,000 80,000 
Alabama ....... 8,500,000) 8,986,000 2,955,000 90,000 
Mississippi 7,280,000] 11,212,000] 1,230.000 70,000 
Louisiana . 7,659,000] 7,068,000) 1,280,000 70,000 
ID 60 6:6-610 0 0-000 15,084,000} 40,620,000) 9,438,00 250,000 
Arkansas ...... 5,676,000] 4,897,000] 2,037,000! 100,000 
Tennessee ..... 2°394,000 *2,124,000| 1,535,000| 125,000 
Oklahoma ..... *4,666,000| *5,415,000| *2,049,000| *225,000 
TUTE! 6 005000 67,907,000/105,649,000| 28,304,000] 1,080,000 

*Shipped out. 





Oklahoma alone of all the Southern States has 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


these products to sell instead of to buy, the soli- 
tary other exception being that Tennessee makes 
a surplus of corn. 

If you wish to know where the South’s money 
goes look at these figures, showing each state’s 
annual bill for just these four products, to say 
nothing of meat, lard, mules, and scores of other 
items. For wheat, corn, oats and hay alone the 
states spend the following amounts: 


VIFGiniG. ..cces $ 8,000,000 Mississippi ..... $17,491,000 
North Carolina.. 12,834,000 Louisiana ...... 14,418,000 
South Carolina.. 23,023,000 bo ree a 52,251,000 
WPCA . 6.6.64 00:00 13,065,000 Arkansas ....... 10,997,000 
GIGOPMIM. 60660 cs0 26,075,000 Tennessee ...... 3,543,000 
BIGDAIMG, 6.604.006 20,346,000 


Oklahoma stands alone in that she has nothing 


to pay for such imports but instead sells $9,614,000 
worth. 





Southern Corn, Hay and Oats Worth More 
Per Acre Than American Average 





N NEXT week’s paper we shall call attention 
to the much higher prices paid for corn, oats 
and hay in the South than in the North and 
West. Because of these higher prices, it frequent- 
ly happens that even now before we catch up with 
the North in production per acre (as we are learn- 
ing to do mighty fast) an acre of corn, hay or oats 
in the South brings in more cash per acre than in 
some of the brag corn and hay states of the West. 
Take 1913 as an illustration. The average value 
of corn per acre in the United States on the basis 
of December 1 prices was $15.99. In the Southern 
states average values per acre were: 


WAR YN EDs he seiey 9.50008 4/5. $19.76 AlGDAMEA Teves sooes $16.40 
North Caroling. ...+-.« atvab MISSIBSIDD1 6-6 06.0% vee 20580 
South Carolina....... 18.92 Louisiane ccscsces 16.94 
Georgia, <ccscovccess 14.10 TEXAS 6.000000 000.0040 19.68 
EYIOTIOR .cccccescsese 12.30 ATKONGGB. .osees ‘ 14,82 
Tennessee ....see-e. 15.78 OlklahoMe ..cccccoes 7.92 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Louis- 
iana and Texas exceeded the American average in 
value per acre, while Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi lacked less than $1 per acre of doing 
so. 

Oats the country over showed an average value 
per acre of $11.45. In the South the average val- 


ues were: 

ce EERE Fee AlabDaAMB cocccee cone SG ke 
North Carolina...... 11.90 Poe) — re 12.60 
South Carolina....... 16.68 EOGISIONE 6.0-0:8:660.000:8 12.54 
be ee no) 14.96 WORE: 69.6% Siew ee aow8 16.58 
UGE. cece cceeence 12.60 PEP RETNOB oa-6: 6.064. 6 6:08 14.04 
TOMMWSEBER 2 oc oes econ 11.13 GEIAHOMG. 2 6-0.0:0 0 sie 8.10 


In this case every state in the South except Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Oklahoma showed more mon- 
ey per acre in oats than the American average. 

In hay the American average value per acre was 
$16.28 while average acre values for Southern 
states were as follows: 

Virginia 


Shere aus eS as ovale a 68 AIGHAMA .oscecscoeeShO.Sh 
North Carolina. -. 21.62 Misniagippl .scceccce e 17.96 
South Carolina ...... 21.69 Louisiana ..... coccee 18.75 
OCI: once desc eevie Sbe06 SRORME ¢.wisievsecss6 eoccee 18,69 
PEM oieswis 66.6500 506) CARD E eh ee - 16.20 
TORMGRBED 6 ccc ccass 19.60 OMIBBOMR 6 occ csrccce 8.84 


Here again every state in the South except two 
—Texas and Oklahoma—showed bigger values per 
acre in hay than the American average. And when 
we begin to give something more than half as 
serious thought, hard work, and fertile soil to 
making these crops as we give to making cotton, 
we'll do better yet. 

Who says there’s no money in anything but cot- 
ton and tobacco in the South? 


We Are Going to Move “ The Cora Belt” 
vo the South 


[' ANYBODY doubts that we are learning to 








grow corn in the South, let him look at the fol- 

lowing figures showing the average production 
for four census years, and then for the last three 
years. And the campaign has just begun! Only a 
small per cent of our farmers have yet learned the 
improved methods, but the new ideas will spread 
like wildfire from now on. While the rest of the 
United States has been standing still or falling 
back in corn production, we in the South have 
been moving up with amazing speed, and the first 
thing anybody knows we are going to move the 
“Corn Belt” to the South and keep it there hence- 
forth and forever! Just look at the figures: 
AVERAGE YIELD OF CORN PER ACRE IN BUSHELS 














| 1879| 1889] 1899] 1909 [1913] 1914] 1915 
United Statet 2 wes ccc | 28.1] 29.4] 28.1] 25.9] 23.1] 25.8] 28.2 
Vir gimter......0.0< 6000000 00% | 16.5] 17.0| 19.2| 20.6] 26.0] 20.5] 28.5 
North Carolina ....... | 12.2] 10.9] 12.8] 13.8] 19.5] 20.3] 21.0 
South Carolina ....... | 9.0] 10.2] 9.8] 13.3] 19.5] 18.5] 16.5 
eee aOR | 9.1] 11.3] 9.8] 11.6] 15.5] 14.0] 15.0 
eS ra | 8.8] 9.8] 9.3] 11.6] 15.0] 16.0) 15.0 
I 0 5:00:50 eisare | 12.4] 14.1] 12.8] 11.9] 17.3] 17.0| 17.0 
TIE ese 605.6 416 rane | 13.6] 15.3] 17.0] 13.1] 20.0] 18.5] 19.0 
re ee | 21.6] 22.8] 19.9] 21.5] 20.5] 24.0) 27.0 
rr | 18.6] 20.6] 19.0] 14.8] 19.0] 17.5) 23.0 
eee | 13.3] 15.6] 16.4] 16.4] 22.0] 19.3] 20.5 
0 ae eee | 11.8] 22.4] 21.9] 14.7] 24.0] 19.5] 23.5 
Pi ie 7 a artes een a [oof 2.4) 202) S87] 24.0] 12.5] 285 














A Thought for the Week 
K  ‘iecct cursetv is of two kinds: we know a sub- 


ject ourselves or we know where we can find 
information upon it.—Samuel Johnson. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements lavolved 


By CLARENCE POE- 

















A Plan of Organization for the Rural 
Community 


HAT we in the South need perhaps most of 

all for rural progress is the organization of 

rural communities. And community life 
must group itself about recognized centers. Here 
are some of the things which we regard as es- 
sential: 

1. A consolidated school as the center, the 
community embracing an area at least two and a 
half miles in each direction from the school. 

2. The school to have at least three teachers, or 
aim at getting three as soon as possible. 

3. A local farmers’ organization—Local Union 
or farmers’ club. 

4. A farm women’s club. 

5. A “Community League” embracing all classes 
of the population. (The farmers’ club and farm 
woinen’s club should meet once or twice a month, 
the “Community League” monthly or quarterly.) 

6. The Local Union or other farmers’ club 
should work for codperation in all the following 
lines: 

(a) In buying fertilizers, feedstuffs and supplies; 

(b) In buying and using improved farm machinery; 

(ec) In grading, warehousing, and pooling sales-crops; 

(ad) In fostering coiperative creameries, cotton gins, 

grain mills, etc., wherever advisable; 

(e) In marketing vegetables, truck, fruit, poultry, meats 

and livestock; 

(f) In buying pure-bred sires; 

(g) In mutual fire insurance; 

(h) In organizing a ‘credit union’ or mutual savings 

and loan association; 

(i) Mutual telephone company. 

7. The club of the United Farm Women or oth- 
er farm women’s club will deal with— 

(a) Better methods of housekeeping and home-making; 

(b) Care, rearing and health of children; 

(c) Recreation and social life for women and children; 

(ad) Wise production and marketing of canned goods, 

poultry, dairy products, garden crops, and home 
industries, 

8 The Community League should have commit- 
tees on the following subjects: 

I. Committee on Education, Objects: 

(1) Increasing efficiency of local school; teaching, 
studies, attendance, etc, ; 

(2) Improving school grounds, buildings, equipment, 
and library; 

(8) Extension work: corn, pig and canning clubs; 
traveling libraries; increasing book and news- 
paper reading among the people; teaching adult 
illiterates to read; making school community 
center, etc, - 

il. Committee on Farm Progress. Objects: 

(1) Better farm methods, aiming especially at richer 
lands and crop diversification so as to make a 
self-feeding community with ‘imoney crops” as 
surplus crops; a 

(2) Increasing interest ih livestock, dairying, poultry- 
raising, canning and home industries; 

(8) Getting better tools and machinery and better 


breeding sires, with coiperation to effect this 
result, 


iil, Committee on Codperative Marketing. Objects: 

(1) To secure standardization of sales products, sci- 
entific grading, warehousing and pooling; 

(2) To promote economical buying on cash basis and 
encourage thrift, credit unions, land and loan as- 
sociations, etc., as aids to this end; , 

(8) To encourage good roads as aids to economical 
marketing. e 

1V. Committee on Health. Objects: . 

(1) To study local conditions and promote commun- 
ity and home sanitation; 

(2) To teach individuals, adults and children meth- 
ods of disease prevention; F 

(3) To combat agencies of fraud and superstition in 
treatment of disease. 


(V. Committee on Organization and Social Life. Objects: 
(1) To promote and assist the local farmers’ organi- 
zation, farm women’s clubs, young people’s de- 
bating society, and community fair; ‘i 
(2) To encourage lectures, debates, musicals, enter- 
tainments, local plays, picnics, celebrations, etc.; 
(3) To promote wholesome sports and recreation, out- 
door and indoor games and a community play- 
ground, 

9. The young folks should have a debating so- 
ciety, while the boys should organize a corn club 
and the girls a canning club. 

10. Especial effort should be made to develop a 
community playground with local teams for base- 
ball, basket-ball, tennis, and other games on Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

11. A community fair should be held each fall. 
Blue ribbons alone will do for prizes, though bus- 
iness men will aid you in offering other premiums. 

12. In many communities consolidation of 
churches is about as much needed as consolida- 
tion of schools. Church buildings should be group- 
ed at the community center, and a union Sunday 
school held there unless the denominations are 
strong enough to have really effective Sunday 
schools independently. 

13. The community should be incorporated just 
as town communities are, so as to give organized 
country people the same machinery for progress, 
the same facilities for self-government that or- 
ganized towns-people enjoy. 

Of course wherever a Farmers’ Union exists, it 
should mainly look after the matters covered by 
the Community League committees on “Farm Pro- 
gress” and “Codperative Marketing.” But even 
then it will be found in most cases that there are 
some farmers who will fail to join the Union, or 


men with farming interests who are not eligible 
to membership, but whose aid will help the cause 
the Union seeks to promote. For this reason 
the two committees named should be composed 
partly of Union leaders and partly of outsiders, 
the aim being to enlist the codperation of all. 


a J 
A Legislative Program for Farmers 


N THE matter of legislation The Progressive 

Farmer suggests the following eighteen meas- 

ures which we believe farmers should keep 
fighting for till they get: 

1. An effective National rural credits system, 

Repeal of the merchants’ crop lien law. 

3. <A state warehouse system with National supervision. 
The state should actively encourage and develop ware- 
houses, while the United States should inspect them and 
insure uniformity of grades and certificates. 

Provision for permitting Race Segregation in Land 
Ownership by neighborhood local option. 

5. Provision for incorporating rural communities, 

. A legalized state-wide primary for all parties and all 
offices the same day with compulsory secret ballot. 

7. The initiative and referendum in every state so that 
the people may really rule. 

8 Putting more of the tax burden on accumulated wealth 
—inheritances and incomes—and less on labor and industry. 

. Better support of public schools with modern legisla- 
tion for compulsory attendance, 

10. The Torrens System of registering land titles. 

11. State highway commission and local legislation for 
better roads, 

12. A law to regulate child labor. 

13. A law to make cohabitation of the races a crime, 

14. Abolishing office of county treasurer and putting 
officers on salaries instead of fees—or better yet, commis- 
sion government. 


15. Heavier taxation of vacant lots and lands held for 
speculation. 

16. No retained attorneys of corporations as members of 
the legislature, ‘ 

2%. A whole-time county school superintendent and 
county demonstration agent in every county—and if possible 
@ county health officer—each employed for his expert abil- 
ity without regard to politics, 

18. Whatever advanced temperance legislation your con- 
ditions make advisable, 


Race Segregation in Land Ownership 


T SEEMS strange that when a thing has been 

so often repeated, people will still misunder- 

stand it. A man came into our office the other 
day and said he could not agree with us on the 
race segregation issue because labor was so scarce 
in his section it would be impossible to rent the 
land if Negroes were excluded from the commun- 
ity. Of course the answer is that it has never 
been proposed to prevent a man from having rent- 
ers of a different race from himself. The proposal 
would simply affect land-ownership by providing— 


“That wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off within a county is owned by one race, a 
majority of the voters of such district should 
have the right to say, if they wish, that in fu- 
ture no land shall be sold to a person of a 
different race from the race already owning 
most of the land in such district—provided 
such action is approved or allowed (as being 
justified by considerations of the peace, pro- 
tection and social life of the community) by 
a reviewing judge or board of county commis- 
sioners.” 

The aim is not to prevent Negroes from buying 
land, because after all white neighborhoods wish- 
ing to do so have taken advantage of such a law, 
there would be neighborhoods numberless and un- 
limited open to Negro ownership. But the aim is 
to enable white communities that wish to do so to 
keep the land in white hands for the better sup- 
port of schools, churches, social life, and rural co- 
Operation, the idea being that such communities 
will get whiter and whiter, not only through mak- 
ing future land sales to whites only, but also by 
becoming more and more attractive to white ten- 
ants. 

Of course, in some states it will be years before 
such a law is enacted, but it is bound to come in 
some form sooner or later. Meanwhile we shall 
be glad to supply forms to persons in any neigh- 
borhood who wish to get the land owners to agree 
voluntarily to sell land to white persons only. 

at 


What “Time Prices” Cost 


HE bankers of North Carolina were asked 
sometime ago the difference between cash 
prices and “time prices” on farm supplies and 
sent in estimates indicating an average difference 
of 19 per cent. But the bankers, being well-to-do 
folk and not coming in contact with the poorest 
farmers, naturally gave a slight under-estimate. 
The Progressive Farmer about September 1, 
1915, published a blank asking farmers to report 
the exact cash price and the exact “time price” of 
corn, flour, hay, meal, oats, lard, sugar and mo- 
lasses in their respective localities. Offering a re- 
ward for properly filled-out blanks, a great num- 
ber of replies were received from all over the 
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South. : The average percentage of increase of 
time prices over cash prices as shown by these re= 
ports were as follows: 


ViIPBINIG cscs eocccee 18,24 Mississippi 
North Carolina ..... 20.88 Tennessee 
South Carolina ..... 24,41 Arkansas 
LOOPED. 0-5%0.005:0 8060 68 22.87 Louisiana 
AIBDAME 6.0.0.0 0:0-0 6666 25.98 Texas 





The next question that comes up is as to what 
interest rate this represents. Some “time prices” 
accounts run eight months and more, of course, 
but many run only one month or less. In fact 
many farmers are perfectly able to carry them- 
selves through the first part of the season and 
only resort to “time prices” in the summer—during 
the three or four months before crops come in. 
Averaging up the larger bulk of the late-bought 
“time price” stuff with the smaller bulk of earlier- 
bought therefore, we believe that four months— 
one-third of a year—will represent an average 
term of credit. And if this be true then we have 
only to take the percentage of increase of time 
prices over cash prices and multiply it by three to 
find what it equals in interest rate per annum. 

According to this method we find from our 
scores of reports from all sections of the South 
that buying on “time prices” in an average state in 
the South is equivalent to paying interest at the 
rate of 70 per cent per annum, the average of states 
being as follows: 


VEFBIING. 62-05506.8%-0008 54 
NOrth Caroling. ..sscscs UF 
South Carolina......... 73 
Georgia 

Alabama 


Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Texas 











VERY school should have some really good pic- 

tures hanging on its walls. For a few cents 
apiece reproductions of famous masterpieces may 
be had—such pictures as are genuine works of art 
and yet simple enough to appeal to the child mind. 
Better have a few such really good pictures from 
the Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., or Elson Art 
Co., Belmont, Mass., tacked on the walls unfram- 
ed, than have elaborately framed pictures that are 
not good art. 





POF. C. C. Wright calls our attention to the 
fact that the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., now offers a “Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Course” open to all teachers of 
rural schools. Books of general literature and 
books relating to education and country life are 
included, and when the teacher completes a cer- 
tain course a certificate is given signed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education and by 
the State Superintendent of Education. We should 
like to see many country teachers take advantage 
of this plan. Write the United States Bureau of 
Education for full particulars. 





Where the Rural Sections Are Getting 
Blacker 





The states left white or unmarked on the map herewith 
are states in which the number of Negro farmers actually 
decreased in the census decade, 1900-1910. Where the name 
of the state is underlined once, it means that in that state 
Negro farmers increased, but the total increase was less 
than 200; if the name is underlined twice, colored farmers 
increased from 200 to 1,200; in the spotted states, from 
1,200 to 7,500. 

In the checked states (Alabama, and South Carolina), 
the Negroes gained on the whites in acreage Owned and 
ran virtually neck and neck in percentage of population 
gain: while in the states shown in black (North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas), the rural 
sections are definitely growing blacker instead of whiter, 
the Negro farmers in these states (with an average gain 
of over 20,000 to the state) out-stripping the white farmers 
in percentage of increase in the last census decade. 

The exact figures showing the increase in number of 
farmers and farm owners by races for each Southern state 
will be found interesting. States marked by one asterisk 
(*) im the following list are those in which the Negroes 
gained on the whites in point of farm ownership; states 
with two asterisks (**) are those in which the Negro farm- 
ers outstripped the white farmers both in numbers and in 
getting possession of land, The table showing official re- 
sults for the census decade 1900-1910 is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES BY STATES, 1900-1910 





JIncrease in Num-]| Increase in Num- 
ber Farmers __| ber Farm Owners 











“White | Negro | White | Negro 
Vingimia® ....ccccocnees 10 | 7 | 15 21 
North Carolina** ...... 10 | 19 4 9 22 
South Carolina ......... 13 | 13 | 8 7 
Georgiat® ....cccccceees 18 47 7 38 
FPIGTIGR x. «. cnerare o « 0-0:0:0 010 0-0 29 8 | 25 11 
Alabama® ....cccscsewee 18 17 | 9 21 
Mississippi** ......0+.++ 19 28 | 9 19 
Tennessee** .....2++ee08 8 { 13 | 8 13 
Arkansas**® ....seeeeees 14 | 35 | 8 22 
Louisiana® ......e ere eee 13 | 6 (loss)| 10 14 
I rey er a | 21 | 6 | 13 5 
CIAMO: 5 00k ceriisalaaios ee 56 9 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Facts and Figures for Progressive Farm Women | 














AILMENTS OF CHILDREN 








Cause, Treatment and Prevention Ex- 
plained by Mrs. W. N. Hutt and 
Approved by Medical 
Authorities 


ADENOIDS: — Explanation—growth in 
throat, often the cause of sore throat, 
earache, stupidity, catarrh and deafness. 
Its presence is usually recognized by 
mouth-breathing. Treatment—Have re- 
moved by surgeon without delay. 

ANEMIA (Run-Down) :—Explanation—a 
deficiency of red blood corpuscles. Cause: 
—Sometimes disease, usually sleeping 
with windows closed or ill-balanced diet; 
malnutrition. How Prevented:—Usual 
form prevented by attention to well-bal- 
anced diet and fresh air. Treatment:— 
Sleep in open air, plenty of eggs, milk, 
green vegetables, rare beef, little pork and 
fried foods. 

ASPHYXIA: — Cause — Breathing gas, 
smoke, ete. Treatment:—Remove patient 
to fresh air, loosen clothing, throw fresh 
water on neck and chest, apply heat to 
feet and heart. Give coffee later, avoid 
whiskey till doctor comes. 


BED WETTING:—Causes—Local irrita- 


medicines. Drink plenty of water, especi- 
ally before breakfast. Give bulky foods 
and green vegetables. If there be pain, 
consult a physician immediately. Avoid 
coffee. Add a little more salt to food. 


BIRTH-MARKS:—Cause:—It has been 
proved that birth-marks are not caused, 
as many superstitious people believe, by 
prospective mothers becoming scared and 
putting their hands up to their faces, etc. 
Treatment:—Varies with extent and vari- 
ety of the mark. In some instances elec- 
trical treatment has good results, but this 
should not be undertaken except by one 
who makes a specialty of this work. In 
many cases, X-Ray or surgery gives the 
best result. 


BOW-LEGS:—Frequent Cause:—Allow- 
ing baby to bear its weight on its feet, 
before bones have become strong enough 
to maintain upright position. Sometimes 
deficient bone formation. How Pre- 
vented:—Keep baby off its feet until bones 
are strong. Give baby more bone-form- 
ing material in his diet. Treatment:— 
Keep child from walking much. Massage 
legs daily. An older child will be bene- 
fited by being allowed to ride a velocipede, 
large enough so he will have to stretch to 
reach the pedals. 


BRUISE :—Explanation:—The laceration 
of blood vessels beneath the skin. Treat- 
ment:—Application of very hot or very 
cold water. Avoid cold in very serious 
cases. Apply compress of diluted alcohol, 
arnica, camphor, alum, vinegar, lemon or 
salt. Send for the physician, if severe. 
Mild pressure or frictiom sometimes use- 
ful. 

CATARRH:—Explanation:—This is a 
general term applied to several ailments, 
but generally to chronic inflammation of 
the lining of the upper portion of the 
breathing tubes, usually the aftermath of 
adenoids, restricted nasal passages, per- 
sistent cold in childhood. Cause:—Bac- 
terial inactivity. How Communicated:— 
Both infectious and contagious. Period of 
Incubation:—From two days to _ seven. 
How Prevented:—Avoidance of persons 
similarily afflicted, of large crowds, ill- 
ventilated rooms, etc. Treatment:—Keep- 
ing up the general health, avoidance of 
snuffing things into the nose, and per- 
sistent use of good atomizer and spray. 


CHAFING:—Cause:—Allowing baby to 
go too long without changing. How Pre- 
vented:—Pat with cheesecloth with pow- 
der of half cornstarch and boracic acid 
in it. Change napkins as soon as wet. 
Treatment:—Bran baths, after which pow- 
der parts well, or rub with castor oil or 
vaseline. 


CHAPPED HANDS:—Cause:—Usually 
the removal of the natural oil from the 


health. Treatment:—Keep the child warm 
and quiet. Give a good warm bath and 
laxative. Consult a physician unless ab- 


solutely certain of yourself, 

CHOLERA INFANTUM—Explanation: 
—Another example of a disease communi- 
cated through flies. The symptoms of 
diarrhoea, intestinal pain, excessive thirst, 
but no appetite. Like typhoid and dysen- 
tery, this is caused by germs often taken 
in impure milk. Cause:—By irregular or 
improper feeding, heat and impure air. 
A germ that grows in the intestines and 
produces a poison so powerful that death 
comes within a few hours. How Com- 
municated:—By flies infecting the food 
and water. How Prevented:—Keep flies 
from the food. Destroy the flies. Treat- 
ment:—Try no home remedies. Get the 
doctor immediately. A 

COLLAPSE :—Explanation:—The result 
of a shock that may sometimes be hardly 
apparent or the face pale, pulse rapid and 
a slight nausea, or it may be that the 
patient is scarcely conscious, the features 
shrivel, fingers and nails bluish and skin 
cold and pale. Cause:—The result of a 
severe impression made upon the nervous 
system. Treatment:—Send for doctor. 
Lay the patient down with head lower 
than the body, that the blood may flow 
to the brain. Loosen clothing. Cover 
with blankets, apply hot water bottles 
everywhere but to the head. If vomiting 
occurs, place mustard plasters over the 


— 


stomach, rub the feet and hands, give two 
teaspoons hot water, brandy or milk every 
few minutes if patient can swallow. A 
small amount of ammonia or ether 
breathed may stimulate. Warm turpen- 
tine up and down the spine is good, and 
if the patient does not respond artificial 
respiration may be resorted to. 

COLDS: — Explanation: — An_ inflamed 
condition of the membranes of the nose 
and_ throat. Cause:—The presence of 
germs. How Communicated:—Infection 
and contagion. Period of Incubation:— 
From one day to ten. How Prevented:— 
Avoidance of persons similarily suffering, 
of crowds, of shock, or anything that re- 
duces vitality. Treatment:—Take a good 
purgative, remain.warm and quiet, eat 
lightly, taking this treatment at the, 


skin. How to Prevent:—Protect with 
gloves if possible in doing rough work. 
Avoid strong or scented soap. Treat- 
ment:—Dry hands well after washing, ac- 
cording to the texture of the skin rub in 


tien, worms, lack of control of the mus- BRONCHITIS:—Explanation:—A cold in 
cles of the bladder. How Prevented:—Do the lining of the trachea and bronchial 
not give much liquid after four o'clock. tubes. Cause:—Presence of certain kinds 
Child “aa ate 7 bo gfe gpm cool of bacteria, particularly the pneumonia 
room. sed, rather hard, and elevate foot a4 atarrh germs in the bronchial tubes. “ > 7 A " 
of -bed slightly. Covering light as possi- at GsanaEecn haniberctiote, —. of white vaseline, cold A ae on 
ble for warmth. Circumcision, if neces- drinking cups, pencils, books, hands, by a mixture of equal parts of ag tanier nig 
sary. Offer reward to child for not wet- coughing into the air and kissing. Period water, rose water and ‘tincture Oo co 
ting bed. of Incubation:—From one day to ten. /f fingers gic rill ell with grease an 
BILIOUSNESS:—Symptoms:—Bad taste How Prevented:—Avoid wet feet, chilling Wea? Sloves at night. ' 
in the mouth, coated tongue, dullness of the body, alcoholic drinks, shock, close CHICKEN-POX:—Explanation: — Slight 
the eyes and complexion and morose con- rooms or assembly halls, and the society fever, after 24 hours small pimples ap- 
dition of mind. Cause:—Lack of normal of people who have cold, catarrh, pneu- pear on the back and face. Of import- 
condition of flow of greenish-yellow liquid, monia or influenza. Keep the teeth clean. ance mainly because mild cases of small- 
called bile, from bile duct, or liver, to in- Treatment:—Keep warm and quiet. Take pox are often mistaken for it. Cause:— 
testines. How Prevented:—Avoid consti- a good dose of castor oil. Drink quanti- Contagion. Period of Incubation:—From 
pation. Encourage well-balanced diet and ties of water, hot or cold. Eat light, 12 to 16 days. How Prevented:—Avoid 
exercise of proper muscles. Avoid patent easily digested food. persons who have it. Keep up general 











A Table of Food Values Every Woman Should Study 


HE following table should not only be glanced at but preserved and studied by all housewives. This table shows just what are the food 
values of 38 common types of food and how greatly they vary in nutritive value—that is to say, in percentage of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drates. Take this example: Suppose you pay 30 cents a pound for oysters; then each 10 cents spent brings you less than one-third ounce of 
either protein, fat, or carbohydrates. But if you buy cheese at 16 cents a pound, each ten cents gets you 2% ounces of protein, 3% ounces fat and 
4 ounce carbohydrates. Or beans bought at 5 cents a pound will give you for each dime you spend 5 ouncesprotein, % ounce fat and 19 ounces 
















































































































































































carbohydrates. 
Vv ‘UEL VALUES 3 Amount ror TEN CENTS 
"mS Bowte Posriow “omntanmcme afom ay. sort | ae 
i 9 : g 2, Available nutrients (7 Sanches cae Tore * Ounces Grams Ss 2 
NaME OF Foop | # 2 o2 3 |e - . 3 wo = a pa . | We 
eslzci s |S] 3]. | s8leel | = | 82 sbi 22] sB] 22) eb 2] # | #8] & | s | 48 | €3 
~ 7 > 23 s 3 2s ES zg oI ou a | ae bog ue 5 oy 65 ro} ron Lg 30 
Se, 2) =] [ssi es) £ | = 1 ge “8) sh “8 )] Se 1 seo] & oS: | -& 55/2 
f ~ a uO ro Ve cn a oO a 2.5 Os 
MI%\1DI%D|%|AIlABi BM % ‘ 7%" Cals. Cals.|} Dols.} Dols. | # - 
Apples - -[1.§] 25 184.6] 1.6 |’ 5 |12.8| *.2 |} .225 |*.375 | 9.6.2 198 |‘ -43° || 6.663] 1.47 | -75 || -24 | 2-4 | 10.2 11.3 | 290.3 | 1320 
Ricans ee - a oe 2.7 i a ; 19.9| .6 65 | .325 12.9" 265 ¥ 58 - || 10.76] .2.37 | 2.64]| -14 | .07 2.9 | 4.2 | 2 . 82.6 | 378 
Beans (dried) .| 5 | — || 12.6] 7.5 ||15-8| 1.6 |59.0| 2.6 || 15-8 |-1.6 | 59.9 1475] 325 .31. | 068 |°.34 |] 5-05] 51 | 19.16] 143.3] 14.5 | 543-4 | 2950 
Beef (round) .| 14 | 7.2 ||65.5| 1.6 ||19.7| 12.9] — |~-8 ||.18.2 |] 119 |s— 840] 185 |] ‘.76°] +16) ].1.6 |) 2.1 | 1.36} — | 58.9 | 38-5 | —_ | 600 
Beef! . . . ./| 25 | 13.3||60.6| 1.8 || 17.9| 19.2 8 || 15.5 | 16.6 |#—, 989 |{218 || 1.61 | 135 | 2-5 |] -99 1.06] — | 28.1 | 30.1 | — | 395 
Bread (white) Sf a 5-3 323 We 7- Ete t-2. 1S 8 || 2-2 erect §2:3 18551. 254 70 «15% |%-43 |] 2-2 38 | 16.7 | 64.4 | 10.88] 474.4 | 2310 
Bread (graham)| 5 | — ||35 7] 3-4 || 6-9| 1-6 ]51.3| 1-1 || 6.9 }.1.6>| 51.3. 1150] :253 || --72 15°] -43 2.261% .5 16.4 | 62.6 | 14.5 | 465.4 | 2300 
Breakfast food? | 7.5 | — || 9.6 | 4.5 |} 9.3] 1.6] 74 I 9-3 | *1.6,] =7421617| 350 80°] 1172]/.46 |] 1.98] .34 | 15-7 | 56.2 |: 9.6 | 447.5 | 2156 
Butter “ . | 25 | — || rt | 4.9 141; |80.8] — | 2.3 |] #1 80.8 | 73427] .755 25 a2 99 f -00 16.8 [ame F 1.8 |146.6|° — | 1378 
Cabbage. . .|2.5] 15 llor.s|z-7 || 2 3 )5-5|°8 er 25.14.6075: 116 | % 25 2.50 | 555]: 2-1 64 | .16 |° 2.99 18.1 i45.-| 84.8 | 464 
Candy . . .|20} —] — |. 4 |} — | — | 95 |: 2-1 °— | gl] ¢9591767) “380 ee] Ss] .tt ims fa 76. as—~#|a— | 215.4] 883 
Cheese . . .| 16] — |/34.2] 3.4 |l25.1] 32 | 2.4 | 2.9]] 25.1 | 32% “2.4 %1861| 410 64 “14 266 |] 2.512 3.2 | #-24 71.1 | 90.7 6.8 1163 
Corn meal 2 | — |l12.5]- 4 7.81 ¥.9 193-51. 2 © 25 1.7. | 73-5°1578| 347 .26 058 |*.13 1.36 | 58.8 |-170'|238.5 | 1667 | 7890 
Corn (canned) .| 5 | — ||76.1| 1.7 || 2.1] 1.1 118.3] %7 |] 2.4 | t.1- | 18.3 £426 94: || 2.38 | .52 | .1-1 || -67 | .35 | 5-85 | 19.05].9.97 | 166 | 852 
Eggs (boiled) .| 14 | 11.2]/ 73.2] 1.2 || 12.8] 11.4] — |*.6 |] 113] 10°] — 632 | #139 || 1.24 27°.|° 2.2 |] 1.291 1.14] — sz |#30 32.4 [ie — 45t 
Filberts . . .| 20] 52 |} 3.7] 10.7|/13.3| 58-8/ 11-7] 1.8 || 6.3. | 28.2 | 5.6 4I41t} “312 || 3.17 69: “| 3-4 § (2.25) «44 | 14.28). 03:9 | 82.7 1. 705 
Fish? . . . ‘| 10 | 54.8||76.7/¢1 20 | 1.6 |-— | ¥.9 ‘9 «#|*.72 — 198 |$43 eh mae 7 5 || t-44]..11 —_ 40.8 }.3.26 | — 198 
Fish (salt cod) .| 7 | 24.9]|53-5| 6.8 |} 20.9] 7.3 | “— | 18.5]| 15-7 | ¥.22 — 302 |= 66. |\-.44 098 |. 2.3 || 3-58] ~.04 — =| 101.7 ].1.42 —_ 431 
Fowl‘. . . .| 15 | 25.9||63.7|.1.6 || 18.7] 15.5 “— |2.8 || 13.8 ]11.48| —. 741 | 163 || 1.09 24 2 FAT |-£.29 — 41.7 |*34.7 494 
iver. 3.5 6. sts 129 bow 1.2 || 20.4| 4.3 | 1-7 | 1-2 || 18.907} % 4 1.68 §51.|-r21 -79 17 2.7 2.1.42 6 |-S7.3 ja te 4.99" 1 36% 
Milk (whole) .| 3 -|'— | 87. #5 || 3-2] 38125 [*-5 |] 3-2. 173-8. | 312 | 68.9 Il >.93 205 | *.90 || 1.71} v2 2.67 48.4 | 57.4 | 75.6 | togo 
Milk (skimmed)} 1 | “— |/go.5]®".3 || 3-3. | -3 | 5-1 1>-5 || 3-3. | 2:37] °5-2 169] 37-2 }°.30 | -066 |-.59 || 5-3 | -48 | 8.16 | 149.7] 13.6 | 231 | 1690 
Mutton (loin) .| 20 |'16 ||/50.2] 2.4 [115.5 | 31-4] — | °.6 1321520;3 [2:——. 3354], 208 ||. 1-53. | °33 1.4 || t.04)" 2:1 — 29-4 |. 59.6 | *— 676 
Oatmeal (dry) .| 4 | — || 7.8 | 5.6 ||13.4| 6.6 | 65.2] 1-4 |] 13.4 | 6.6 | 65.2°1740] 383 || .298 | .065 |°.23 || 5.36] 2.64] 26 | 151.9] 74.8 | 739.3 | 4350 
Oysters (solid) .| 30 | — l\g8.3 Ouse Sul eae | Sao | eos le ore {:2 |*-3.338220 12 45 §-17 | 1-14 | 13-6]] .3 .06 17 | 8.76 | 1.81 | 4.98 | ‘73 
Peanuts ._. 10 } 25 | 9.2 | 10.7||21.9| 34.7] 22 | 1.5 |} 16.4 26 | 16.5 1710| 376 .60 13 59 || 2 62| 4.16] 2.64 |'74.3 | 1179| 74.8 | 1710 
Peas (green) .|°7 | 45 || 74.6 2.25.2) .6 | 16:7 12.8 || 2.801.275 | 9.183235 [5 St 2.44 Ce ie ee 3 65 |. .06 | 2.09 | 18.5}. 2.78 | 59.4 | .336 
Pork (fresh loin) ] 12 | 19.7]| 5.2 | 2.2 ||16.1| 28.6] — | .8 || 12.9 | 22.96] _—#1208] 266 93 20 99 || 3 72| 3.06|..—, | 48.7 | 86.7 |x— ¢|,1006 
Pork (salt ham) | 20 | 13.6/|40.3| 3.6 ||15.8| 36.9] — | 3.6 || 13-6 | 31.88] “—*1598| 352 || 1.47 32° |'t.25]| 1.08} 2.55 | — 2 | 130.8 [72.3 | E— 799 
Potatoes (white) |15| 20 ||78.3} 1.4 || 1-7 a aU tr ey 1.36 |; 08 | 14.16 292 64 1.10 24 SI || 5.45:|-.08 | 19.1 41.1 2.41 | 428.1 | 1947 
Potatoes (sweet) | 2 20 |} 69 | 2.¥F || 1-3 | ¥.6.-] 26.2] ~.8 -j] 1.04 48 | 20.9. 428 94 1.92 .42 .46 83 | .38 | 16.72] 23.5 | 10.88] 474. | 2140 
Prunes (dried) .| 10] 15 |}22.3| 8.3 || 1.6 | —,|66.1] 1.7 |] 1.36 | — | 56.1 1070] 235 || 7.35 | 1-62°]. .93 21 |. — | 8.97 | 6.16 | %— .| 254.4 | 1070 
Raisins (dried) .| 10 | 10 ||14.6| 9.1 2 37 |68.7| 2.6 || 1.8 a9 | 63.8 F2001 28s |! 5.66 11:30 4.77 28 | .43 | 9.88 | 8.16 | ‘12.2 | 280.3 | 1296 
mice. Y ° 8 | — |/12.3] 3-7 || 6-5 12-3. 179-91 -3 6.5 :3 76.9 1564] 344°]] 1.23 xy St ]} 1.3 |- 06 |'19-381 36:5 ey 436. | 1955 
Strawberries 7 5 ||90.4].,1 8 12.5 | 68] .5 -70::|-.475 | 0.40. 354-1 -: 33 Q-2I | 2.03 | 4.54]| .17 T 1.47 | 4.92 | 3.07 | 41.86] 220 
Sugar. . 6)}—|i—|—}— | — | 100} — —_— _ 100 1860} 410 —_ —_ 32 || — | — | 26.66) — — 756 | 3100 
‘Tomatoes tr | — /194.3]. .4 || -7 4 13:8 |" 4 a; 4 3:8 100] 22 1.42 [2-37 r || 1.12] .64 | 6.08 | 31.75 | 18.14] 172.3 | 1000 
Watermelon . s | Ge jloeeat: -9:1l ~3 2 6 2 12 .08 2.4 5s0.]2 88 8.43.2 383-5) R2 19 | .12 | 384 | 5.44 | 3.62 | 1088] 500 
§ (tenderloin.) 2 (wheat.) 3 (black bass, whole.) __ ‘e (chicken, feathers removed.) 
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| beginning of a cold instead of after it has cleaned. See that the comb has long, 
fastened itself upon you. Avoid patent blunt teeth, far apart. Rub the scalp SSUUCHUOEU LALOR EDEN TEARS TL AAR ALAEAT AAT SAUNA 
medicines. If baby has a cold in its nose thoroughly with the ends of the fingers, = = 
it can be relieved by dropping warm vase- every day, care being taken to rub firmly 
| line or albolene into its nose from a med- but not hard. Move the scalp over the 
| icine dropper. It helps a little to rub bones below. The value from a hair tonic = 
vaseline on its nose. When older, use an is the massage involved in its application, = 
m atomizer with an oil spray or else a salt as no drug can be absorbed by the skin = 
id or soda spray, one teaspoon to a pint of in sufficiently large quantity to produce = 
a= water. any great effect. _Rub in any oil or vase- = 
3 COLD SORES: (Fever Blisters):—Ex- ‘ime when the hair is poor. = 
m planatien:—Inflamed condition of the tis- DIARRHOEA:—Explanation:—Looseness | |= 
at sues near the lips. Cause:—Result of of bowels, often attended by fever and = 
t colds, indigestion and injury to the lips. vomiting. Causes:—Different bacteria, = 
on How Communicated:—By bacteria. They which grow in the intestine, and most of | |= 
a are very centagious. Period of Incuba- them are related to the typhoid germ. = 
— tion:—From 12 to 24 hours. Prevention:— Germs are usually carried to cup, bottle, = 
ie Avoid kissing anyone who has a cold sore. milk, or other food by flies. Sometimes = 
‘a Treatment:—As soon as a blister is dis- carelessness in preparing bottles and in = 
th covered, wet with camphor and add pow- care of milk, impure water, improper diet, | | 2 
ie dered subnitrate of bismuth; wetting with poisoning from meats, fish, old milk and = 
at peroxide ef hydrogen will also discourage jice cream. How Prevented:—Proper care = 
res it. De net pick the blister or the scar of bottles, nipples and milk. If nursing S 
hi ‘ay remain permanently. If they are baby, mother must be careful of her own = 
ps frequent, toughen the lips by wetting and child’s diet. Have baby wear knitted | |= 
: them with spirits of camphor night and woolen band with shoulder straps instead 3 
‘It d morning. of rigid cotton band. Band protects | [= ad er 
ly s COL!IC:—Explanation:—Sudden and vio- @bdomen from sudden changes of heat and a 
Aa lent apanmedic pains in the abdomen. roan - Goma Gee eee po ths a | ie 
Cause:—Impreper feeding, insufficient wa- f movements ar Sony Sep Mik 2 . 
nd ter, jogging en the knees, colds, or too a “in wear ¢ s uaie oan - = VORY SOAP lathers instantly. In hard water 
; large an ameunt of meat, or acids, wit Tr. a *y c = . . 
in too little exercise on the part. of the One dose of castor oil. In older children, | |Z as well as soft it needs no coaxing. 
18 parent. How Prevented:—Correct food, eo bn eo on eee ft en pre = 
., regular meals, plenty of sleep in the open ™ iluted with wheat, or barley gruel, = : 
oh air, freedom frem jolting, and boiled water ee cache enees ye Footing ponte = wae Soap pg ee ic, ; ipo me: 
to drink. Treatment:—Avoid soothing : eck s suddenly. = 
sd syrups Bg other patent dope. Give sont ginie Ad a ate’ Soraere can it = pik aed cntiile, 18> thick, ne ee ee 
ee castor oil, then a few drops of peppermint. on é acic vi = up ina minute. 
es Keep the baby warm and lying on its cleanse the bowels. = Pp 
he stomach. Rub gently the same direction DIPHTHERIA:—Explanation: — A_ dis- = ° 4 
vO preg are bo a ae a ene a hot nl ease that starts with sore throat and = Ivory Soap lather 1S soft, smooth, delightful. 
r nels. is does not relieve it is proba- was fatal before antitoxin was discov- } j i 
x bly the symptoms of more serious illness, ered. CGause:—Germs that produce white There is no feeling of sting or harshness. 
er requiring a physician. patches on the throat and give off a poison _ " ° 
n- CONSTIPATION:—Explanation: — This that frequently paralyzes the heart, caus- Ivory Soap lather is lively, bubbly—far different 
nd and the patent medicines taken for it are ing death. These germs may remain in : : 
ial probably the cause of more ills than any- the throat for months. How Communi. from the thin, dead, slimy lather of so many soaps. 
thing else. Cause:—Irregularity of meals ne onan, cetues enn oe ue by 
ied and -eliminatien of waste, taking insuffici- a en » etc. ww woe L 
os ee ee ee € inguffici- vVented:—Avoid the neighborhood where It is the Ivory lather that makes the Ivory Soap 
3 a, £ s and fruits, N . - 4 
of ercise and water. Treatment:—Castor oi] diphtheria exists. Do not permit the child bath so satisfact 
on and avoidance of patent pills, syrups, etc. to Stay in an ill-ventilated school room, a 
— Water befere breakfast, regularity and hat or hall. Period of Incubation:— 
— general ebservance of rules of health, and From one to six days. Treatment:— 
1g, sometimes special exercises or massaging Don't wait to wonder if it is membranous 
oe the abdominal muscles. croup. Get the doctor immediately to = - o -44 
= CONVULSIONS:—Symptoms: — Convul-  SV° antitoxin. IVORY SO 44%, PURE 
vat ; Sage EAR-ACHE: — Explanation: —If baby 100 
sions give ne warning. There is a sud- : Explanation: _ baby - 
he, den rigidity, with the hands clenched. CrieS as though in pain and continually = 
—_—" The face turns white, the lips blue, the Puts its hand to its head, one should try = 
-, muscles twitch, the child appears uncon- treatment for the ears. Treatment:—Put = 
scieus. Cause:—Usually the child has 2 drop of warm mineral oil into the ear = 
swallewed seme food indigestible to it, @nd apply a hot water bag, or wash the | [2 = 
though it semetimes indicates the _ap- ear carefully with warm water in an ear SHUAUUNUNAUNNNUANESUUENUUNUYGNUUULUEDLEGAPOEEGUENGOOOADEOUOOUEGUEOOTONPOEDUEOOSOPROOEOOOOOOEL OGG CGDEOOOOONEEOUEOUUEOUEEOOOUOOOUOOUENOUOOUOGOUGOUOOUEOQEOO COO EROUEOUCOOOEGODOOUEOUEGUEEOUEOUOLG COU ESEO EEA ENTER 
proach of whooping cough, pneumonia, 








scarlet fever, or an acute fever. Con- 
trary to prevalent opinion, convulsions 
} during teething are not generally due to 








teething or worms, but rather to wrong 
feeding. Keep the child well by regutar 
and sufficient sleep, plenty of water and 
avoidance of “grown-up folks’’”’ food. 
Treatment:—Give the child an enema to 
remeve what it may have eaten. If old 
enough, give a big dose of castor oil. 
Make the baby bath tub half full of water 
a as het as cemfortable to the elbow. It is 
well to have a tablespoonful of mustard 
in the water. Let it remain from 4 to 5 
minutes, then pat, not rub, dry. Roll in 
a seft, warm blanket. Put in a soft cot 
with light but warm covers. Call the doc- 
tor immediately. 


CROUP:—Explanation:—There are two 
kinds; true and false. The true or mem- 
braneus creup is associated with diphtheria 
-_ and treated as such. False croup is very 
distressing and a cause for immediate 
treatment, but is not so dangerous. 
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10 Cause:—The spasmodic closing of the 

glottis. How Prevented:—Avoid damp- 
8 ness of the feet, chills or sudden ex- 
<0) posure. Treatment:—Apply hot wet cloths 


to the throat, produce vomiting by giving 

salt and warm water, mustard and water, 

5 or ipecac, and by inhaling steam. Avoid 
patent medicines. 
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0 CROSS-EYES:—This is a defect that 
should not remain neglected. Cause:— 
“ Weakened muscles. Treatment:—Relieve 
7 nerve tension by applying a cloth wrung 
out of hot water over the eyes while baby 
14. is sleeping. Often necessary to perform 
3 a slight operation aud cut the little mus- 
cles that are drawing the eye out of place. 
23 In older children, cross-eyes can usually 
90 be corrected by wearing glasses. 
2 CRYING:—Unremitting crying may be y 
rt due to hunger, thirst, ear-ache, etc. wi 
Paroxysmal crying—due to colic, particu- * 
5 pnd if abdomen is distended and lips 6 e e 
{ raw up. Persistent crying—may be due Ae 
8 to some continued irritation, as a pin, e masler interpretations of 
ae — or _— of care of the genitals. Zz 2 Zé Zz Z o Z | 
retful peevish crying denotes poor th hod | 
: breath or continued hunger or over-feed- © WOei Ss rea es aS. IS. S iH 
7 ’ ing. : If baby cries every time it is picked " ° . ° { 
40 | up, it is probable that pressure on the Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumentalists, | 
90 breast causes pain, the result of rickets e 7 ° | 
; or pleurisy. In disease of the lungs, the bands, orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. | 
F cry is short, as the child cannot hold its —— ° : Es ° ° . i} 
<0 breath long. Crying when anything is All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the beauties l] 
taken into the mouth indicates some li th 4 h ~ h M4 Vi i\! 
3 Soreness there. Mothers must learn to peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm you in their Victor i 
10 — these cries from the cry of Records i|| 
; emper. ° II 
6 CRUSTED HEAD:—R is Vi R d h 1 arti h i f all I] 
06 i—Remedy :—Moisten ictor IXecords are the actual artists—the greatest artists of a 1 
the scalp of the child with vaseline or . . . i 
9 sweet oil. In a few hours wipe cheesy the world. The greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists | 
47 substance off with a soft cloth. Wash . 
if gently with warm water and a good soap. just as you want to hear them. 
Ye . ri > oh ta ») se r¢ > e . . . . . 
; . coe ee 5 se A Ce oe oe There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a 
96 comb. complete catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you 
55 DANDRUFF: — Explanation: — A flaky wish to hear. Write to us for the names and addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 
condition of the scalp. Cause:—A disease 
20 caused by germs entering the roots of the ° e e 
_ hair. How Communicated:—On combs, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
oa brushes and other toilet articles. How Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
) :—By F: individue ile . 
mn ee Se aes hn -_ New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
ee warm water and a good soap about three Lae 
—— times a month. Brush the hair night and a ——= = 





morning with a brush whose bristles are 
* go far apart that the brush may be easily ; WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER “S@ 
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Your teeth’s worst 
foe —neglect 


—and neglect is un- 
necessary—is wasteful 
—is wrong. 

Use reasonable care — 
twice a year see your 
dentist—twice a day use 





The dentifrice which 
is different from the 
ordinary, because— 


—it cleans and polishes with 
that necessary mechanical 
action which a mere liquid 
lacks 


—it has absolutely none of 
the grit which in many 
dentifrices injures gums and 
enamel 


— it is free from over-medica- 
tion with its accompanying 
druggy’”’ taste 


—it leaves the mouth non- 
acid and is so delicious in 
flavor that its use is a treat. 


Sold everywhere—or trial tube of 
generous size sent for 4 cents. Ask 
also for our new Colgate Comforts 
Book. Sent free on request. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. 93 199 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK 

















Vaseline 


Carbolated 


Petroleum Jelly’ 


A safe, convenient antiseptic 
for home use in dressing cuts, 
bruises, sores, insect and ani- 
mal bites. 

Sold at drug and general 
stores everywhere. ; 


Write for illustrated booklet 
describing the 
various‘‘ Vase- 
line’’ Prepara- 
tions and their 
many uses. 
Mailed free on 
request, to- 
gether with 
** Vaseline’’ 
PosterStamps. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
? Consolidated) 


69 State Street, |New York City 



































TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $3 


knocks rainy day gloom 
\ tite & cocked hat—— 


px 





Largest concern inits line wants additional 
men. National advertising creates leads to build 
a profitable local trade furnishing sanitary equip- 
ment to sewerless homes, schools and factories. 

Best made—sells for $50—commission attract- 
ive. Representatives making $2,000 to $3,000 
yearly. Rig or auto an advantage. : 

Only men of s‘anding sought. Selling experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Your opportu- 
nity to make money—a permanent connection. 
Tell about yourself—write immediate'y. 
KAUSTINE CO., 1074 P, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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syringe. Do not wait long before calling 
the doctor. 

GERMAN MEASLES:—Explanation:— 
Slight rash on the face, lasting a short 
time. There may be headache and nausea, 
Period of Incubation:—From 6 to 18 days. 


How Prevented:—Avoid the presence of 
those exposed. Treatment: Keep warm 
and quiet and free from constipation. 


GRIP:—Treat like a cold. 


HERNIA: — Explanation: — A rupture 


common with babies. The intestines, or 
bowels, have come out between the lining 


muscles and the skin through a little tear 
or opening in the muscles. CGause:—Con- 
genital, that is, present at birth, or may 
be caused by heavy lifting or straining. 
Violent crying and straining at stool may 


produce a rupture, if there is a weak 
‘spot in the muscies. How Prevented:— 
saby should wear a band around the 
abdomen over the navel for the first few 


| muscles will grow 











Treatment: 
is a chance 
together again, 
intestines are held in place by a truss. 
is often necessary for a surgeon to 
erate. 

HIVES OR NETTLE-RASH:—Cause:— 
Usually due to indigestion. Certain arti- 
eles of food may be the cause. Treat- 
ment:—The itching of the parts may be 
relieved by bathing with warm water, to 
which has been added a little common 
baking soda, or by powdering the parts 
with a good talcum powder. Cleanse bow- 
els thoroughly and regulate diet. 

HYSTERIA : — Explanation : — Crying, 
laughing, or other lack of self-control. 
Cause:—Over-wrought condition of the 
nerves. How Prevented:—The regular 
and complete observance of the rules of 
health. Treatment:—Do not chide or 
sympathize. Leave the patient alone in 
a dim room. If it continues, apply mus- 
tard plaster to the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet. Induce sleep if 
possible, and give change of place and 
occupation if it can be arranged. 

HOOKWORM:—Explanation: — Usually 
there is paleness of the skin, tiredness, 
lack of ambition, and symptoms of other 
diseases that do not respond to treatment. 
Cause:—Small worms in the intestines 
which drink the blood that should carry 
nourishment to the body. How Com- 
municated:—By tiny eggs which pass 
with the excreta of persons affected. 
These hatch into tiny worms that get into 
the skin and finally reach the intestines. 
How Prevented:—The prevention of feces 
coming in contact with the skin of other 
persons. Treatment:—Send to your State 
Board of Health for a mailing tube in 
which to send back a sample of excreta. 
If the report says you have hookworm, 
then send to the Board of Health for a 
Bulletin and take the treatment recom- 
mended for your age and size. 

HYDROPHOBIA, RABIES AND LOCK- 
JAW :—Cause:—A germ that is usually 
introduced into the body by the bites of 
eats or dogs, that grows in the nerve tis- 
sues, brain and spinal cord. How Com- 
municated:—Through the saliva from ani- 
mal to person. How Prevented:—Muzzle 
or tax on the dogs. Period of Incubation: 
—From 14 days to a year, usually about 
five weeks. Treatment:—Send the dog or 
its head to the Laboratory of Hygiene at 
the capital city of the State to see if the 
dog is mad. If it is, go there and take 
the Pasteur treatment at once. If you do 
not do this, keep the dog for nine or ten 
days. If it shows no symptoms of dis- 
ease, the dog is all right. Sterilize the 
wounds thoroughly with any disinfectant. 
It is best, however, to get a physician to 
do this, as he can use stronger disin- 
fectants. 

ITCH :—Explanation:—An 
the skin, producing severe _ itchiness. 
Cause:—A small insect that enters the 
hair follicles and grows in the skin. How 
Communicated :—Contagious. How Pre- 
vented:—Rub everything infected person 
has touched with gasoline or kerosene. 
Boil all clothes. Treatment:—Rub synol 
soap on body. Rub it in well. Soak in 
water as hot as can be stood for half an 
hour; then scrub off the scales well with 
@ brush. Take an hour to rub into the 
skin sulphur ointment (one teaspoon sul- 
phur in four of lard). Pat on a 
night robe that has been well boiled and 
go to bed. Care must be taken to disin- 
fect everything that has been touched or 
reinfection will take place. tub door 
knobs with gasoline, turpentine or kero- 
sene. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS:—Cause:—A 
germ which finds its way into the spinal 
column and the base of the brain. How 
Communicated:—Through the agency of 
the stable fly. How Prevented:—Destroy 
the stable fly. Treatment:—Send immedi- 
ately for the doctor. Period of Incuba- 
tion:—From 4 to 14 days. 

JAUNDICE:—Explanation: — Within a 
few days after birth many babies begin to 
“turn yellow.’’ Cause:—A slight delay in 
the changes that take place in the circu- 
lation of the child at birth, or soon after- 


weeks after birth. 
very young, there 


-If baby is 
that the 
if the 
It 
op- 





irritation of 


wards, allows more than the normal 
amount of bile pigments to enter the 
blood the first few days after birth. 


Treatment unnecessary. Physiological 
jaundice of the new-born is not a serious 
condition and never proves fatal, and will 
usually clear up without treatment. 

KIDNEY TROUBLE :—Explanation:— 
Back strain, nervousness, or many things 
which may influence the back may be 
called kidney trouble. Cause :—Ill-bal- 
anced diet, insufficient water, use of alco- 
hol, ete. Treatment:—Do not risk delay, 
but see a physician immediately. Avoid 
patent medicines. 

KNOCK-KNEES; PIGEON-TOES:—The 
best treatment for these is educational. 
Devise various plays which require the 
child to keep a correct position, as play 
soldier, and giving commands such as, 
“Head up! Toes out! March!’’ 

LICE (HEAD):—At night wet the head 
and hair with equal parts sweet oil and 
kerosene. Wrap it well with a towel. In 


the morning wash thoroughly with warm 
water and Ivory soap, or with good white 


soap. Repeat in three days. 
MALARIA:—Explanation: —A_ disease 
which usually shows itself in chills and 


fever, anemia and its resulting ills. Cause: 
—A germ which gets into the red corpus- 
cles of the blood and destroys them. 
How Communicated:—Through the agency 


of the mosquito. Period of Incubation:— 
From a few weeks to several months. 
How Prevented:—I’revent mosquitoes. 


Treatment:—The usual treatment five 
grains of quinine for an adult, taken 
every day just before the chill is expected. 
If not thoroughly strong, as physician 
should be consulted. 


is 


MEASLES:—Explanation:—A most dan- 
gerous disease, causing about 8,000 deaths 


a year in the United States. Cause:— 
A. germ disease. How Communicated:— 
By contact, the germs of this, like those 
of scarlet fever and small-pox, may be 
earried on the clothing. They die in 

house in about two weeks. Period of In- 
cubation:—From 9 to 16 days. How Pre- 
vented:—Every case should be quaran- 
tined from the first catarrhal symptom 


till the scaling of the skin ceases, usually 
24 days. A person with a cold should be 
particularly careful to avoid the person 
with measles. Treatment:—Because this 
is usually considered an innocent disease, 
special care should be given to it, in keep- 
ing the patient warm, bowels open, and 
the eyes carefully shaded and guarded. 


MUMPS:—Cause:—Germs. How Com. 
municated:—By contact. How Prevented: 
—Avoid persons or places where mumps 
are until a week after the swelling is 
gone. Period of Incubation:—From 14 to 
21 days. Treatment:—Keep warm, quiet, 
give light food and avoid constipation. 

MOLES:—Treatment: —If these are 
troublesome, they should not be picked at. 
but should be removed only by the sur- 
geon, as their roots may be deep. Tf 
small, glacial acetic acid, very carefully 
applied, may be effective. 

NERVOUSNESS:—Cause:—Usually too 
deep-seated to give any one reason. How 
Prevented:—Freedom from worry, and 
obeying the laws of nature. Treatment:— 
A change of scene and food, if possible. 
If not, then fresh air, plenty of green 
vegetables, avoidance of fried foods, and 
three tablespoons of milk every two hours. 
Water half an hour before breakfast. 

PNEUMONIA:—Explanation:—Chill fol- 
lowed by high temperature, cough, pain 
in chest, and sputum which gradually be- 
comes reddish. Cause:—Very virulent 
germ, which produces a poison affecting 
the whole system. How Communicated:— 
Through the sputum, by contact, flies, 
drinking cups, coughing, sneezing, hand- 
kerchiefs, spoons, ete. How Prevented:— 
Keep up the general health, avoid colds 
and the company of persons. similarly 
afflicted or having pneumonia. All sputum 
should be disinfected. Treatment:—Put 
patient to bed and send for doctor with- 
out delay. 

PUS: — Explanation: — Pus 
caused by germs that are capable of 
causing other and more serious diseases. 
How Communicated:—On towels, by finger 
nails, contact, ete. How Prevented:— 
Give great care to the tiny sore or pimple, 
as the pus from it may reach other parts 
of the body. Treatment:—Use only steril- 


is always 





ized material in opening, wiping out or 
washing pus. Burn everything it comes 


in contact with. 

PRICKLY HEAT:—Caused by excessive 
perspiration or irritation of flannel un- 
derclothing. Treatment:—-Give baby a 
sponge bath and clothe less warmly. 

RICKETS:—Explanation:—An 
which gradually overtakes baby between 
six months and two years and strikes 
chiefly at the bones. 
tion:—Foods without the needed amount 
of fresh milk, or fresh milk and foods 
that do not contain enough fat or cream. 
Symptoms:—Fretfulness, sleepiness, pal- 
lor, and sweating of the head. Abdomen 
becomes enlarged and out of proportion. 
Teething delayed. Child bow-legged and 
looks deformed. Treatment:—Cure lies 
with the diet under direction of the phy- 
sician. Fresh air and nourishing food. 
After child has passgd first year physician 
will order fresh eggs, beef juice, broths, 
and, possibly, cod-liver oil emulsion. 

SCURVY :—Explanation:—Attacks child 
between the seventh and tenth months. 
Baby cries when handled, when diaper is 
being changed. Knee and ankle joints 


swell and are very tender, but not in- 
flamed. Gums often swell and bleed 
easily. In some cases bleeding from the 


nose and bowels. Treatment:—Give baby 
fresh cow’s milk, properly modified, and 
strained orange juice, or thin apple sauce 


once a day. Child over year old may 
have potatoes, mashed very fine and 
beaten light, with milk, and other fresh 
vegetables, cooked very tender and 


pressed through sieve. 

SECOND SUMMER TROUBLE:—Give 
plenty of well-boiled water.- Many peo- 
ple believe this to be due to the teeth; 
it is not, it is a bacterial disease, and 
may be fatal. Call the doctor immedi- 
ately. Take no chances. In the mean- 
time, give the baby a generous dose of 
eastor oil and little food, particularly no 
milk. Again, ‘‘eall the dector.”’ This 
disease is commonly called colitis. 

SCARLET FEVER: — Explanation: — 
Dangerous because considered innocent, 
often the cause of kidney trouble, infec- 
tion of the middle ear and other serious 


maladies. Cause:—Highly virulent germ. 
How Communicated:—Through the dis- 


charge of the nose, throat, ears, and the 
scales of the skin. Carried through the 
air on clothing and in furniture, bedding, 
etc. Period of Incubation:—From one to 
seven days. Treatment:—Because of the 
serious after effects a physician should be 
summoned, if possible. Shade the eyes 
well and wash with boracic acid solution. 

SMALLPOX:—Explanation:—This dread 
disease can be prevented by being vac- 


a | 


ailment | 


Cause:—Mainutri- | 


‘Book 


selling your farm 
produce direct by mail. Get the high 
prices that the consumer pays. i 
shows you how. It tells you how to build 
a mail order business, how to secure and 
retain customers and full instructions for 
creating a successful mail order farm 
produce business. 

This book shows you the safest, cheap- 
est and most convenient method of pack- 
ing and lists the complete line of 


H & D *toést’ BOXES 


for every purpose. Made of corrugeted 
jute board—stand the strain_of rough 
andling without breaking. i 
space when not in use. Easily packed— 
no sawing or nailing. Meet the govern- 
ment requirements for parcel post, 

The Book Is Worth Moncy 

because it shows you how to make 

more money. Send 10c for 

and with the book 


Get This 


Make more money 


yy 
copy now before the edi- 
tion is exhausted. « 


The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. 


184 Decatur St., 
Sandusky, O, 
















A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
send new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for$15.95 g 
Skims warm or cold milk making 
heavy or lightcream. Bowl is a 
sanitary marvel, easily cleancd. 


ABSOLUTELY CN APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differs 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western pointa. Whether dairy 
| is large or small write for handsome 
free catalog.« Address; 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Agents $60 a Week 


We want Special Agents to travel by Motor- 
cycle selling our 

300 Candle Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 
Burns Kerosene. Can’t explode. Can't set 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of 
weather. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. 
For farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 


This Motorcycle E he EE 














We furnish each representative with a motorcycle 
free. This is no contest where only one person wins. 
Write for particulars how anyone can get this motorcycle, 


Thomas Mig. Co., 4055 East St., Dayton, Ohio 
Guaranteed To Kill \_. 

Every Scale 
It Reaches. _.-7 
What? .~“ . 





Mj 









aE or—your 
money back. Only 3 “Do’s” 
’ts.’”’ 1t’s also the best dormant 
spray for larvae, eggs ofinsects and fungi. \% 
Easily prepared, easily used. No burning, no };4 
clogging, but does do the work. 1 bbl. /g 
mixed1 to 15 will spray as many trees until 4uq 
they drip as3 bbls. lime sulphur 1 to 10. 
10 years on the market. Nationally endorsed. 4 
Send for free booklet. “* ‘Scalecide’, the 
ree Saver.” Write today. 
B. G. PRATT CO., Dept. 93 
50 Church St.,N.Y. 






















GET AFEATHER 


One 40 pound feather 
bed, one 6 pound pair 
pillows (all new 
feathers and best 
ticking fitted 

with ventilators) 

1 pair nice, large 
Blankets, 1 extra¥ 


Delivery in nice condi- 

tion and Satisfaction guaranteed Or money back. 36 lb. 
Bed $5 92, 401b. Bed $6.92. Pillows $l pair. Mail money 
order today or write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 400 Charlotte, N.C. 
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cinated. There is, therefore, no need of 
giving treatment or prevention to people 
who wish to avoid it. 

SORE THROAT: — Explanation: — So 
often the first symptom or forerunner of 
other diseases. It weakens the tissues and 


gives other germs easy entrance. Cause: 
—Germs that have been brekthed or swal- 
Jowed. How Communicated:—Through 
coughing into the air, kissing, handker- 
chiefs, towels, spoons, sputum, ete. How 
Preventeda:—The use of a good gargle or 
spray. Avoidance of persons affected or 
dust. Treatment:—If severe or white 


patches appear, see the doctor. 


SWOLLEN GLANDS:—Explanation:— 
Swollen glands behind and under the jaw 
and below the ear. Cause:—May be due 
to the presence of infectious diseases, to 
decayed teeth, enlarged tonsils, malnutri- 
tion, or they may indicate tuberculosis. 
Treatment:—Consult physician. 

SKIN DISEASE:—This is the name of 
many troubles. It may be a rash, caused 
by indigestion or coarse, irritating under- 
clothes; it may_be pimples or infection; it 
may be eezema, ringworm, itch or other 
skin troubles. Treatment:—If the rash 
does not yield promptly to change of diet 
or clothes, send for the doctor. If none 
be available, dust with boracie acid, or 
talcum, as for prickly heat. If it looks 
purple, and persists, see the doctor at any 
cost. 

SWALLOWING FOREIGN BODIES:—If 
you are sure article has been swallowed, 
feed baby dry bread. This will coat sub- 
stance and help it to pass safely. Do not 
give a laxative, as it will cause article to 
pass too quickly and injure the intes- 
tines. 

TAKING POISON:—Should baby acci- 
dentally swallow poison, send for the 
doctor immediately. Meanwhile, give baby 
an emetic, so as to produce vomiting. 
Quantities of water should be given to 
wash out the stomach. 


THROWING UP MILK:—This is not a 
necessary attribute of babyhood. It is 
the first form of indigestion. Feed the 
baby regularly to the minute, the dis- 
tance between feedings being according 
to age, then give the child a drink of 
water just before feeding. Do not give 
the child tastes of other food. 


THUMB SUCKING: — Cause: — Often 
caused by giving a pacifier or allowing 
him to suck other things. If habit is 
continued it causes throat and intestinal 
troubles, and gets the baby’s mouth ali 
out of shape. It transmits germs into 
baby’s mouth. May be the cause of 
adenoids. How Prevented:—Never give 
the baby a pacifier, or allow him to have 
the bottle after he has taken all the milk. 
Treatment:—Try putting something bitter 
on baby’s thumb. Bandage the thumb 
for a while. Watch him and take his 
thumb out of his mouth and get his at- 
tention fixed on something else. 


TERRORS (NIGHT): — Explanation:— 
Baby will start out of its sleep. Child 
will walk in sleep. Child afraid in the 
dark. Cause:—Something wrong with 
diet, poor ventilation, adenoids, worms, 
or child has been frightened. How Pre- 
vented:—Be careful of child’s diet. See 
that its throat, ete., are all right. Never 
allow anyone to tell children stories that 
will scare them. Train child from baby- 
hood to sleep in room without any light. 
Treatment:—If the child is well and sim- 
ply afraid, do not leave a light in the 
room, but try leaving the door ajar in the 
adjoining room where there.is a light. 
Tell baby that mother is near where she 
ean hear him, and make him feel that his 
parents are not in the same room, but 
that they are right near him. 

THRASH :—Explanation: —A fungous 
growth in the mouth of babies. Cause:— 
Unwashed condition of the baby’s mouth 
in which growth finds lodgement. How 
Prevented:—Wash out the baby’s mouth 
each day, or after each feeding, as seems 
best, with soft cloth dipped in boracic 
acid solution. 

TONSILITIS: — Explanation: — Serious 
because through it germs are swallowed 
which may produce appendicitis and other 
troubles. Cause:—Pus-forming bacteria. 
How Prevented:—If sore throat is at all 
recurrent the tonsils and adenoids should 
be removed. Avoid exposure. Treatment: 
—Let the doctor see your throat and pre- 
scribe a spray. 

TOOTHACHE :—Explanation: — Impor- 
tant because of shock to nervous system 
and pus-germs which are introduced into 
the body by food. Cause:—Germs which 
have found an entrance into the mem- 
branes in and around the teeth. How 
Prevented:—Keep the teeth in perfect 
condition. Treatment:—Use toothache 
fum, paste, hot salt or bran until able 
to reach a dentist. 

TYPHOID: — Explanation: — Important 
because where 35,000 die a year in the 
United States, five times that number live 
with weakened kidneys, crippled limbs or 
other injuries. Cause:—A germ which 
passes out in the excreta, enters through 
the mouth, and attacks the body. How 
Communicated:—This is taken in milk, 
water, food, fingers, by flies, or anything 
by which excreta might be conveyed to 
food or drink of another. How Prevented: 
——Avoid flies, having privy drain into well, 
feces on the surface of the ground, keep 
general health perfect. Disinfect feces 
and urine. Treatment:—A doctor in time 
will save many lives. 

URINE, RETENTION OF:—Treatment: 
—Give the child a hot bath, raising tem- 


perature from 100 degrees to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If this does not have the 
desired effect, put child to bed and lay 
cloths wrung out in warm water over the 
region of the bladder. If the child is 
still unable to pass urine, and there is 
inflammation of the parts, or a_ slight 
yellow discharge, a physician should be 


summoned. 

. VACCINATION: — Vaccinate healthy, 
normal baby when he is six months old 
and subsequently, once in five years. 


at any period between these dates he is 
exposed to the disease, he should be vac- 
cinated immediately. If the physician is 
conscientious in selecting the vaccine, and 
the wound is kept clean, there is abso- 
lutely no danger from infection of any 
kind. 

WEIGHT, LACK OF:—The average 
normal child loses from 4 to 8 ounces 
during the first 6 or 7 days of its life. 
After this it should gain from 4 to 8 
ounces a week until 6 months old, after 
that the gain is from 2 to 4 ounces until 
the child is a year old. Cause:—Some 
defect in the absorption or elimination of 
the child’s food. Remedy:—Make ac- 
curate weights and record of them. Seek 
the cause without waiting for other evi- 
dences of disturbance. Give a good dose 
of castor oil, feed lightly, give plenty of 
pure water and do not delay in calling a 
doctor. 

WHOOPING COUGH:—Explanation:— 
Causes more deaths than scarlet fever 
and smallpox combined, and more than 
any of the common infectious diseases of 
children. The older a child is the better 
he resists the disease. To permit whoop- 
ing cough is a pernicious practice. Cause: 
—Germs that are in the saliva and dis- 
charge from the nose. How Prevented:— 
Child with whooping cough should never 
be allowed to return to school for six 
weeks, even if spells have ceased. Period 
of Incubation:—From four days to three 
weeks. 

WORMS: — Symptoms: — Bad breath, 
gritting teeth during sleep, picking the 
nose, loss of appetite, anemia, headache 
and dizziness. Cause:—Swallowing a tiny 
egg of a worm. Treatment:—Do not use 
advertised medicines, because there are 
many types of worms, and some of the 
medicines are harmful. The doctor can 
have the excreta tested for worms and 
knows what he is doing intelligently. 





Time Required for Digesting Some 
Important Foods 






Kind Hours 
Eggs, simmered (2) ----- ere 
og yg a | 
Mile GHG WINGS cncnccccuencn hace 
Graham crackers (square)__ uiaenall 
DE sizcntinwnxnaceweesimnnwen: ii ee 
Beef, raw (3% ounces) -__~---------2 
WIRES SAW C2) seccsecscsennccncccusen 2% 
SS eae 2% 
Bread, stale (2% ounces)-__-__._.----- 2 1-3 
Potatoes,. baked (2) ............ 2 to 2% 


Sweetbread Zz to 3 


Tapioca, Arrowroot and Sago Gruel__2 2-3 
Beef, roast, rare 3 





Lamb chops (3% ounces)-_------ ee | 
SNE. Giada pet wc eb eidmninicmnnne 3 
SE “digeibeinreakiincnnweemeninae same 
eee, TAPES (FEW) onc ncccccacucuce 384 
MMT UOMO Anca acbkueeoncas so anae 2% 
Peas 

SRI, 3 Seiwa ns dean oeoobaaeae 4 


Ps TORE. cadence nnedcwscsend eto % 





Abbreviations in Weights and 


Measures 
oz.—ounce. cp.—cup. 
1b.—pound. pt.—pint. 


ssp.—saltspoonful. qt.—quart. 
tsp.—teaspoonful. gall.—gallon., 
tbs.—tablespoonful. 
Even shorter— 


t—teaspoonful. P—pint. 
T—tablespoonful. Q—quart. 
C—cup. G—gallon. 





Housewives’ Table of Weights and 


Measures 

2 cups butter (packed solidly)____1 pound 
4 cups flour (pastry) =... =... 1 pound 
2 cups granulated sugar __________ 1 pound 
2 2-3 cups powdered sugar _______ 1 pound 
3% cups confectioners’ sugar_____ 1 pound 
2 2-3 cups brown sugar __________ 1 pound 
4%, cups rolled oats: __............ 1 pound 
2 2-3 cups granulated corn meal__1 pound 
& 3<8 Cups rye menl .............. 1 pound 
Ren (GUDS tet). 2 228s a es 1 pound 
4% cups Graham flour ~___________ 1 pound 
3% cups entire wheat flour_______ 1 pound 
o L-8 Cups’ COfree ....-.-. sc ee 1 pound 
2 cups finely chopped meat_______ 1 pound 
O Werne OMen oo soe ee 1 pound 
1 square Baker’s chocolate________ 1 ounce 
1-3 cup almonds, blanched and 

CRAGR ON ia 8a sede macs ewe 1 ounce 
A few grains is less than____1-8 teaspoon 
& (GGSbOOUR. — 8 nace coc oescee 1 tablespoon 
TG TR PIGeNOOnN oe oo cue ORecceaenaoee 1 cup 
2 tablespoons butter ............. 1 ounce 
4 tablespoons flour .......2.....- 1 ounce 








Proper Weight, Height, Etc., of the 
Baby at Different Ages 


Very important are the proportions be- 
tween the circumference of head, chest 
and abdomen. When they do not cor- 
respond with the measurements given on 
this standard table there is a reason, and 
the mother should seek till she finds it. 























a bE 
| “Oo a et wo. 
~ > oO | a~-+¢ 
Se | <8 | Ba |&¢ Fouc 
° ws ‘we =] sU00 
@ = 2 a 3) Sslog 
ton dion! om a OO 
= e ir é S 
1 | 8 2134 15 13 
2 |} 10% et am [Mente eapires ESTE SE 
3 | 12 24 Gam ae gs sah cn op eta 
4 14 2434 ae 7 
5 14% 2514 |-- c 
6 | 17 27 17% 17% 
¢ } 19 28 18 18 
12 | 20 29 18% 181 
16 | 23 80 18% 18% 
20 | 24 3 18% |] 19% 
24. 25 9 20 
28 27 19 20 ‘ 
32 |} 29 19% 20% 191% 
36. 32 20 21 20 
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Electric Light 


(23) 231 











The world’s largest 


distributors of electrical supplies 
will put in your home a low-cost 
electric lighting outfit that will give you 
bright, steady, safe electric light, and give 
you power to run electric household labor- 
savers. Electric light all over the house and in your 
barns and outbuildings without the fire hazard of the oil 
icmp and lantern, without work, just by pusning a button. 
No knowledge of electricity is necessary. This wonderful 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Plant 


is complete when it comes to you—just as here illustrated—gene- 
erator, storage batteries and switchboard. It can be placed any- 
where that is convenient for hitching up to your gas engine. Run 
your engine a few hours twice a week and it will generate and store 
up in the batteries all the electricity you need. Costs little or 
nothing to maintain, except for engine fuel. Notrouble. No danger. 
Guaranteed by the makers of the Bell telephones. Paste the coupon on 
a postcard and address it to our nearest house for illustrated booklet. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pacific Ave. and Ervay St. 
Dallas, Tex. 


230 Lee St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Sixth and Cary Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 


309 Magazine St. 
New Orleans, La. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 





Name 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 


Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated booklet, No. RF-16, 
on your Electric Farm Lighting Plant. 





P.O Address. 








State 

























This was for Mr.S. W. Warren of 
Tryon, Neb., and it was in an Old Trusty 
that had fallen off the porch and let lay 
around the yard and given abuse that would have 

ut an ordinary incubator out of business in no 

ime. Old Trusty is built to make good, not only 
for a few years but for many years, and make 
big hatches any time and anywhere. 650,000 sate 
isfied owners, 


Write for This REE. 
‘ 136-Page Book F 
t our 1916 price, freight paid t 
Seep a od 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 
————— = 








HATCHED IN AN 
OLD TRUSTY 


ELEVEN YEARS -OLD 
















Freight paid anywhere 
east of Rockies—a trifle 








more farther west. 





Make Farm Poultry- $ 
Raising Profitable 


HIS is the finest, cheapest, most effi- 
y cient hatcher I have been able to pro- 
duce after thirty years. Thousands 
have proven it perfect in heat, moisture and 
ventilation. Round like a nest, just the right 
size, 66 eggs, ‘or economy, convenience and re- 
sults. Fitted with famous Sheer Automatic Fixtures, and 
guaranteed to hatch every hatchable egg. The 1916 


** Peerless - 66 ”’ 


\H. M. SHEER COMPANY, 

| 176 Hampshire St., Quincy, Illinois 

| Top GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Pacific & 
Viste Exe Coast Distributors, Los aaeeles Cac: - 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 





Progressive Farmer, 








WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
——_—_—_———. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. ‘The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 


































































































































































“light as 7 
a Feather’* 
“Talk about light, 


fluffy, tempting 
and wholesome 


Jelly Rolls, 

Cakes, Biscuits, 

and other good 
things. My! but 


CALUMET 
BAKING POWDER 


certainly beats the band 
for sure results—for purity, 


economy and wholesome bak- 
ings. Tell your mother to try 
Calumet Baking Powder on 
the money-back guarantee.”’ 

Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free — 
See Slip in Pound Can, 








Ups. Make money from wood 
w, \ this winter. The portable 
it V7 rig (below) can earn its 
roast 78 cost, plus a big profit, in 
vee one season; and the 
whole outfit ie made to 
stand years of hard service. 
Mounting; strongest oak or steel, mortised, 
bolted and firmly braced. Best steel wheels, 
staggered spokes. Saw frame, heavy angle 
steel bars,bolted and rigidly braced;equipped 
with tilting table. Saw biade 20 to 30 inch. 
Appleton Engines deliver full rated h. p. with 
least use of fuel; and wear for years. S 1% 
to 22h. p. (4 to 10 h. p. for outfit below.) 


Portable Outfit 












—s 









Send forfree cata 
— te | a 
es of Appleton 
Wood Saws a ful: ‘ine of Engines Grinders, etc. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. 637 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


Gicnciad WINS 
In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 


CONTESTS 
mndeof Calif. Redwood. (il AYZ-alll of-9[<! 
Egg 


ssc} Sor $7 





Mrs. C.F. Merrick,Lockney,Tex., 
Jad Incubat- 
we wine in the Mo. Valley Farmer 





Setrial, 10- 
TB Order 





Diet of Children from Babyhood 
to Ten Years Old 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt 








OTHERS should always nurse their 

children, if possible, because there is 

no perfect substitute for good breast- 
feeding. Statistics show that the mortality 
of bottle-fed infants during the first year 
is fully three times as great as that of 
those who are breast-fed. Mothers should 
be regular in nursing children and the 
child should not be kept at the breast 
over twenty minutes for one nursing. The 
following table is a good one to follow 
for the first year: 


Table for First Year’s Nursing 
Nursing Interval Night 
in 24 Hrs. by Day Nursing 


Always give baby plenty of fresh boiled 
water. 

When using the milk and cream form- 
ula, the bottle or pan which is to fur- 
nish the milk must be well shaken or 
stirred before using, so as to thoroughly 
mix the milk and cream. Another vessel 
must furnish the top cream. 

It is usually best to wean the baby, 
either from the breast or bottle, no later 
than the age of twelve months, and if the 
mother begins to feed when baby is eight 
months old, once a day from a cup with 
a spoon and thus to wean him gradually, 
she will not have much trouble when it is 


Nursing babies should not be fed solid 
food. If the mother has not sufficient 
milk for the baby, give one or two feed- 
ings a day from the bottle, following the 
diet which is to be given for the bottle- 
fed baby. Give orange juice every morn- 
ing, as prescribed for bottle-fed children. 
Diet of Bottle-Fed Babies 

The best food for bottle-fed babies is 
modified cow’s milk, adapted to baby’s 
age. If that does not agree with baby, 
let the doctor prescribe a diet, or try well- 
known baby foods; always remember, 
however, these are dead foods and require 
orange juice. The following tables give 
the amount of food and number of feed- 
ings for an average healthy child: 
Note:—32 tablespoons of water, or milk, 
equal one pint, 16 one cup. 

From first to third day: 


mue-nuger ............ 1% tbls. 
ae 32 ~=sttbis. or 1 pt. 
Give % to 2 tablespoons every 2 or 8 


From third to tenth day: 





Ten feedings in 24 hours; 2 to 3 table- 
spoons at each feeding. 


From tenth to twenty-first day: 


spoons at each feeding. 
From third to sixth week: 
Top cream 5 this. 





Boiled water to make 64 tbls. or 2 pts. 
Nine feedings in 24 hours; 4 to 6 table- 
spoons at each feeding. 

From sixth week to third month: 





Boiled water to make 64 tbls. or 2 pts. 
Hight feedings in 24 hours; 5 to 8 table- 
spoons at each feeding. 
From third month to fifth month: 
Top cream 8 this. 


a 30s tbis. 

Mik-suger ...._....... 6% tbls. 

Time water ......... 8 this. 

Boiled water to make 80 tbls. or 2% pts. 
Bight feedings in 24 hours; 8 to 10 


tablespoons. 
From fifth month to seventh month: 


Boiled water to make 84 tbls. or 2% pts. 
Six to seven feedings in 24 hours; 10 to 
14 tablespoons at each feeding. 


From seventh to ninth month: 

Zep cream —......_._.. 12. ‘this. : 
ee aes 46 this. or 17% pts. 
OE 6% this 

Sime water .......... 12 ~tbis 


Boiled water to make 96 tbls. or3 pts. 
Five to six feedings in 24 hours; 12 to 





3e- 
fw ment—money back if not satis- 
fe factory. Incubator is cove! 
eee with galvanized iron, triple walls, 
test- 
to run, 
eo 7 oo 
and well made. Send 
for free catalogue. 


Racine, Wis. 


East of 
es 
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Delivered: FREE 


A sample 1916 model “*“Mangzer’’ bicycle, 08 
approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. . 

rlte at ence tor large iMustrated catalog 
I showing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
fm and particulars of most maruslows offer ever wade 
on a bicycle. You will be astonished at our 
low a 





and remar! 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted —803s, wre 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Tiree aad 
&, Sundries trom our big catalog. e 


Do business direst with the leading bicycle 
house in America. Do not buy unt! you Apew what 


we can do for you WRITE TO US... 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. 1is7 CHICAGO 


16 tablespoons (3% to % pt) at each feed- 
ing 


From ninth to twlefth month: 


Top ecam ..._........ 14 ‘this. 

64 tbis. or 2 pts. 
| 7% this 

Tae WEES? nacancen~ 12. —«‘tbis. : 
Boiled water to make 112 tbls. or 3% pts. 


Five to six feedings in 24 hours; 14 to 
18 tablespoons (about a cupful) at each 
feeding. 


When baby is five or six weeks old be- 
gin to give him a teaspoonful of strained 
orange juice a day and slowly increase 
the amount so that at the age of twelve 
months he will be taking from two to 
four tablespoonfuls a day. Give it one 
hour before feeding time. It is particu- 
larly useful when there is constipation. 
After baby is eight or nine months old, 
once a day he can be given a well-cooked, 
strained cereal, such as cream of wheat, 





NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
ig, new catalog. 


illows. Send for our FREE b 


peciallow prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 


American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashville, Tenn. 


oatmeal, hominy, grits. Put a little of 
the cereal in a cup with baby’s milk and 
feed from spoon. Gradually increase the 
amount of cereal as baby grows older. 
This method will greatly aid in weaning 
the child, either from breast or bottle. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 


scription remittance, 


If the baby is delicate, the foregoing 
diet will have to be modified. It will 
usually be best to give it a less amount 
than is given the healthy, normal child. 





10 p.m. 
to6am. Diet for Child From Twelve to Fourteen 
PERIOD Fimes Hours Times 7 Months 

ist and 2nd day--... 6 2 The following diet is a proper diet for 
3 days to 4 weeks__-__ 10 2 2 an average healthy child of twelve 
4 weeks to 2 months_ 8 21% pS months: 
2 to 5 months-_-_-_-___ 7 3 1 6:30 a.m.:—Milk, 12 to 14 tablespoons, 
& to 12 menths._.._.. 6 3 0 


eo qeam ........_- tbls. 2 to 6 tablespoons. 

Milk 6 this. 10 a. m.:—One tablespoon (later, two 
Milk-sugar .......... 2% this. or three) of oatmeal, hominy or wheaten 
Lime water - .------- 1 tbis. grits, cooked for at least 3 hours and 
Boiled water to make 32 tbls. or1 pt. strained; upon this from 2 to 4 table- 


— pea a” >. 2p. m.:—(1) Beef juice, 2 to 4 table- 
x ink > 3% tbls. spoons, and one egg (soft boiled, poached 
nape ore ---------- 31, tbls. or ont - boiled rice, one table- 
= eg aa - 4 spoon; roth (mutton or chicken), 8 
ey he lg Fagg Sea Ses ae tablespoons, toast or Zwieback; and (if 


Milk ~~----------- - 16 tbis. or % pt. 6 p. m.:—Cereal, 2 tablespoons, wheat 
Milk-sugar 5 this. hearts, Cream of Wheat, or wheatena, 
Time water —........ 4 this. 


Tee CPOE wnaec..-+. 6 tbls 

oo es 18 this Years Old . 
Milk-sugar ain @ ‘thle. 6:30 a. m.:—Milk, warmed, 1 to 1144 cups. 
lime water ...... 6 this. 9 a. m.:—Fruit juice (orange or prune 


stale bread, or two pieces of Zwieback; 
Won cream ........ 10 ~~=«—‘thbis. P prune pulp, baked apple or apple sauce, 
a 36 = this. or 1% ptS. one to two tablespoons; water, no milk. 
Pics? —....-.... 6% thls. 6 m.:—Cereal, strained oatmeal, 
Zdme water —..____.. 10 ‘this. cream of wheat, or wheat hearts, cooked 


necessary to wean him entirely. 


diluted with barley or oat gruel, 4 to 6 
tablespoons. After the thirteenth month, 
taken from a cup. 

9:00 a. m.:—Orange juice, 
spoons. 

10 a. m.:—Milk, two parts; oatmeal or 
barley gruel, one part; from 20 to 24 table- 
spoons in all may be allowed. It should 
be given from a cup. 

2 p. m.:—Beef juice, 2 to 4 tablespoons, 
or white of one egg, slightly cooked; 
later, the entire egg, or mutton or chicken 
broth; 8 to 12 tablespoons. Milk and 
gruel in proportion above given, 8 to 
tablespoons. 

p. m.:—Same as at 10 a. m. 

10 p. m.:—Same as at 6:30 a. m., ex- 
cept that the milk may be given from 
the bottle. 

Note:—32 tablespoons equal 1 pint, and 
1 cup equals 16 tablespoons or % pint. 


Diet for Child From Fourteen to Eighteen 
Months 
Note:—Strain all cereals. 
6:30 a. m.—Milk, warmed, % to % pint, 
given from a cup. 
a. m.:—Fruit juice (orange or prune), 


9 


« 


to 4 table- 





spoons of thin cream, or milk and cream, 
with plenty of salt, but no sugar, one 
piece crisp dry toast, or unsweetened 
Zwieback, milk, warmed, 34 to 1 cup. 


most of teeth are present) rare, scraped 
beef, at first, one teaspoon, gradually in- 
creasing to one tablespoon; and, with 
either (1) or (2), % to 3% cupful milk. 


cooked for at least one-half hour, with 
milk, plenty of salt, but without sugar, 
milk, warmed, % to % pint. 

10 p. m.:—Milk, warmed, 1 to 1% cup. 


Diet for Child Eighteen Months to Two 


juice), 4 to 6 tablespoons. 

0 a. m.:—Cereals, similar to those 
given from the fourteenth to eighteenth 
months. They need not be strained, al- 
though they should be cooked and served 
in the same way, crisp dry bread, Zwie- 
back, milk warmed, one cup. 

2 p. m.:—Scraped beef or one egg; or, 
broth and meat, care being taken that 
the beef is always rare and scraped, or 
very finely divided. Beef steaks, mutton 
chop, or roast beef may be given: very 


at least one hour, with 
salt and little sugar; or, 
stale bread and milk. 


Diet for Child aida Two to Three Years 
id 


milk, plenty of 
milk toast or 


A greater quantity of solid food may be 
allowed, particularly at the mid-day meal. 
It is not advisable to begin potato and 
other vegetables until the age of two 
years is reached. Three regular meals 
should be given, and milk once besides, 
either between the breakfast and dinner, 
or dinner and supper, whichever is the 
longer interval. Water should be allowed 
freely between meals. The daily schedule 
should be about as follows: 

7:30 a. m.—Cereal, cooked, preferably 
over night, for three hours, although a 
Somewhat larger variety may be given 
than during the second year: served as 
before with thin cream or milk, salt, but 
very little sugar; warm milk, one glass; a 
soft egg, poached, boiled or coddled: one 
gi very stale or dry bread, with but- 

er. 

10 a. m.:—Warm milk, one cup, with a 
ee or piece of very stale bread and 

sutter, 
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We Save You $25 or More by 
Our Factory-te-User Plan 
You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere at 
the oe It’s proof of the faith we have in our 
Etkhart ee ee we offer to guarantee the 
safe arrival this buggy for your approval 
and then allow you 


60 Bays Free Trial 


We know it’s no risk for us, as our 43 years 

experience has taught us how to give the most 

possible for the money in wearing quality, 

appearance and general satisfaction. That’s the 

today we are the largest makers of 

ipping direct to the farmer. We 

e Buggies in such large numbers that 

material and labor cost us less. We cut out all 

the middlemen and gave you their profits, 
Write for our FREE 


Big Buggy Bargain Book 


Mailed to anyone upon it. It illustrat 
and describes in detail our 


175 Styles of Buggies 
It — shows the high quality low prices 


we in our 


65 Styles ef Harness 


te 5 ° 
— — Nn bape 
ite free. Better write us today. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 





* 





Less Expense 


The lampunderneath, 
square in the center, insures 
steady, even temperature. Fill 
the big oil tank once. gallon 
to hatch. That's only one of 
the A Ray Limon 
big special features. 





You ought to know about the 
X-Ray automatic trip that regu- 
lates the heat and other X-Ray 
special features. 


Get Free 
X-Ray Book 
Postiyourself on incubator and 
brooder facts before buying 
any machine. See what X-Ray 
is doing. See how it's made. 
Learn what it will og 
pay express to practically 
all points. Ask for Book2] 
X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Bent.: 


, Des Moines,!a. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of make 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 105 North St., 

dams,N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 








package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dol- 
lars. Write to-day. 















\ Our big, illus- 
\ trated, 1916Year- 
\ Book—Profits in 


Cyphers-Built Incubators 


: Sold at Low Prices 

Quality unequalled. Big hatches and a guarantee 

that protects you; Ruched by 20 yearsof leadership. 
We want you to havea copy of this great Guide 

for Poultry Raisers, Write for it today—free. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 157 BUFFALO, &.Y, 
New York Chicago Dallas 
Kansae Ci : 


MEN—TRY T 
SEND 
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2 p. m.:—Soup, one cup, or beef broth, 
4 tabléspoons, meat—either chop, steak, 
roast beef or lamb or chicken; a baked 
white potato, or boiled rice, or grits or 
spaghetti, both cooked five hours; green 
vegetables: asparagus, snaps, peas, spin- 
ach; all to be cooked until very soft and 
mashed, or, preferably, put through a 
sieve at first, one to two teaspoons; for 
dessert, cooked fruit—baked or stewed 
apple, stewed prunes; water, no milk. 

Pp. m.:—Cereal—cream of wheat 
wheat hearts, cooked for at least one- 
half hour, with plenty of salt but no 
sugar; or milk toast, or bread and milk, 


or 


TRY IT TEN DAYS. You 
will enjoy the smoothest 
a of yous life. After trial, if p! 


oe See era Okt Sea Fae, et 
rey and 


and easiest shave 


rus a mirror 
COS CUTLERY WORKS p19 
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Saturday, February 12, 1916] 
Every Southern Farmer Ought to Read 


“How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE, 

244 Pages. Cloth. Price $1. With The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year, both for $1.50. 
Free copy for $2 in subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer. 








READ WHAT MEN 
ABOUT THE BOOK! 
Dean W. A. Henry, Wisconsin: 


WHO KNOW SAY 


“It’s sure- 
our farmer people of 
America with the microbe of coiperation!” 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: “I am 
glad that you have brought together actual 
experiences that will show what has been 
done 2nd also what may be done.” 

CHARLES S. BARRETT, President Nat- 
ional Farmers’ Union:—‘‘Every one of the 
twenty-seven chapters of the book is richly 
worth study and the book is a monument to 
pea author's ability, industry, and patriot- 
sm.”’ 

W. D. HOARD, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A 
great book!” 

DR. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Agricultural College:— 
“It seems to be filled to the brim with prac- 
tical and suggestive matter.” 


ly going to inoculate 


DR. T. N. CARVER, Harvard University: 
—‘I am delighted with it. The concrete 


way in which you have described the actual 
results of cojperation amounts to a demon- 
stration. I wish it were possible to get it 
into the hands of everyone of the six and @ 
half million farmers-in the United States.” 

PROF. W. K. TATE, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers:—‘‘In my opinion this is 
thé most helpful book on this subject which 
has ever been written for American farmers, 
and bears on every page the marks of 4irst.~ 
hand investigation. 

E. ©. BRANSON, University of North Car- 
olina :-—‘‘The thing to do now is to get it 
into the hands of the wide-awake farmers, 
business people, bankers and legislators. It 
is almost the only book that shows up a 
competent knowledge of Southern economic 
probie:as.” 

GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor’ Irish 
Homestead, Dublin: ‘Mr, Poe is of farming 
stock himself, spent his boyhood on a farm 
and heiped to work it, and has the great 
advantage that he has been in the business 
of agriculture. That life on the farm has 
made him look at the practical side of agri- 
cultural codperation, and though there are 
many farming books well written and full 
of valuabie information, we really do not 
know of any work more practical than this. 
- tells the farmers the things they want to 

now.” 

A CABINET MEMBER writes: “The other 
day I had a talk with Sir Horace Plunkett 
about co%perative enterprises in this country, 
and he told me that ‘How Farmers’ Coéper- 
ate is the best thing yet published on the 
subject.”’ 





OTHER BOOKS BY CLARENCE 
A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE.—(Travel 
Letters from England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy). 
“It is equally fresh and graphic in its pic- 
tures, judicious and penetrating in its re- 
flections . . . singularly fair and acute.” 
—Ambassador James Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many aman will learn more from it than 
he would from a trip to Europe itself.’— 
Charlotte Observer. 
162 pp. 75 cents, 
gressive Farmer one 
bound copy with The Progressive Farmer 
One year, $1.25. Free copy for $1 in sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAK- 
ING Ur—(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, 


POE 


Price with The Pro- 


year, $1.50. Paper 


Manchuria, China, the Philippines and In- 
dia). 

“There is not a dull line in it.’’—Dallas 
News. 


“The fairest modern model of a trustwor- 
thy book on the Orient.’’—Philadelphia 
North American. 

“It is as readable 


as a novel. It is as full 
of facts as a i 


history. It is as full of life 
asa drama. It is fully up-to-date and needs 
immediate attention.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“T was up nearly all night reading your 
book, ‘Where Half the World is Waking Up. 
Read every line of it. It is fine.”’”—C. S. Bar- 
rett, President National Farmers’ Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Phili- 
pines, and India. 

Price $1. Cloth. With The Progressive 

Free copy 
in subscriptions to Progressive 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
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| allowed, 
{ cabbege, 


| split and toasted. are 


or stale or dry bread and butter and a 
glass of milk. 
The Diet of Children From Three Years 
to Ten Years Old 
Throughout this period the largest meal 
should always be in the middle of the 
day, and a light supper given, very much 
like the one described for the child from 
2 to 3 years old. During the first half of 
this period, milk may Le allowed, either 


between breakfast and dinner or dinner 
and supper, no other eating between 
meals should be permitted, but water 
should be aliowed freely. 

The diet should bea chosen from the 
following foods: Milk and cream, eggs, 
soft-boiled, poached or coddled; meat and 
fish, the best meats being becf-sieak, 
mutton chop, roast beef, roast iamb, 
broiled chicken and certain delicate fish, 
such as shad or bass. Meats should be 


rare, and either scraped or finely diviced. 





Meats are best broiled or roasted, but 
should not be fried. Vegetubies: irish 
potatoes, baked or mashed, rever ed; 
grits, hominy, peas, spinach, asparagus, 
snaps, stewed celery. young beets, or 


carrots, and squash; not cabbage, turnips 
or other coarse vegetables 


After the sixth or seventh year give 
baked sweet potatoes, turnips, boiled 
onions and cauliflower, ali well cooked. 
Vegetables are very good for children if 
well cooked and finely mashed, and if 
they are given in moderate amount, be- 
ginning with one or two teaspoonfuls. 


Foods to Give and Foods to Avoid 

Do not give any raw vegetables to 
young children, such as celery, radishes, 
onions or cucumbers. Certain others, 
even when well cooked, should not be 
these being corn, lima beans, 
egg plant, until the child has 
the tenth year. W ell-cooked 
such as oatmeal, hominy, rice, 
wheaten grits, cream of wheat, etc., are 
good for children. Meat broths and those 
thickened with rice, flour, barley, or corn- 
starch form a useful variety. Vegetable 
purees cf peas, spinach, celery or aspara- 
gus may be used for children seven years 
ld 











passed 
cereals, 


Stale bread, dried in oven two hours 
(Zwieback), oatmeal or Graham crackers, 
stale rolls or corn breaé, which has been 
all good. F 

A stale lady-finger or sponge cake is 
about the only cake which should be given 
to children up to seven or eight years old. 
Do not give hot bread, fresh rolls, griddle 
cakes, fresh, sweet cakes, etc. 

Up to six or seven years old the only 
dessert should be plain junket, plain rice 
pudding, plain baked custard. and, not 
more than once a week, a small amount 


of ice cream. Avoid pies, tarts, pastry 
of every description. : p 
Up to five years old it is better to give 


only cooked fruits and the juices of fresh 
fruits. The fresh juices of sweet oranges, 
grape fruit, peaches, strawberries and 
raspberries are all good. Stewed or baked 
apples, prunes, pears, peaches and apri- 
cots are good. Avoid the pulp of oranges 
or grape fruit, also cherries, berries, 
bananas and pineenple. Always be sure 
that the fruit is fresh, and be especially 
careful in het weather. Fruit juice given 
in the morning on an empty stomach is 
good for constipation. Avoid fruits when 
there is a tendency to looseness of the 
owels. E 

‘ Drinks for children are milk and weak 
cocoa and plenty of water. Avoid tea, 
coffee, wine, beer and cider in all forms. 
Lemonade, soda water, etc., should be 
deferred until tenth year. 





| Diet for the Sick | 








ce NSTIPATION—Cold water 


| oils tend to produce i 
| A paste of ground figs and prunes, with a 





taken b 9 
« breakfast and upon retiring, with 
an Teeneed amount of water during the 
day. Cereals, coarse preads, vegetables and 
fruits that contain a large amount of 
cellulose should be eaten These are 
bulky. articular care should be given 
to having the cereals, coarse breads and 
vegetables thoroughly cooked, as a small 
amount of uncooked starch may cause 
gas. Fruits, on account of their organic 
acids, are laxatives, and should be used 
between meals as well as at meals. These 
are good fresh, cooked or dried. Fats and 
a laxative condition. 
little senna leaf, taken at night is better 
than a pill. ; 
Diarrhoea—In mild cases rest and quiet, 
with a very small supply of liquid food, 
will effect a cure. In severe cases ab- 
stain from all food for a short time, giv- 
ing the entire body, as far as possible, 


complete rest. Very small amounts of 
hot water may be taken, followed by 
thin oatmeal gruel or rice water, white 


of an egg in water, tea, and blackberry 
juice should be taken, gradually, thicker 
gruels and cream soups to which boiling 
water has been added, then an egg, grad- 
ually, scraped beef or rare roast beef 
with crackers, may be taken. Beef tea or 
cold milk should be avoided. ; 
Stomach Troubles or Indigestion—The 
secret of good digestion consists very 


largely in the thorough cooking of starchy | 


foods, whether breads or vegetables; good 
teeth, thorough chewing and regular hours 
for meals. The causes of stomach trouble 
are without number, but greasy food, 
overfeeding, underfeeding, poorly 
food, worry, lack of exercise, and sleep- 
ing with the windows closed, are the usual 
causes. Persons suffering from indiges- 
tion are apt to eat too little, and there- 
fore have malnutrition as well as indiges- 


tion. Two glasses of water before break- 
fast, a more thorough cooking of the 
starches, fifteen minutes rest after each 
meal, and an avoidance of tobacco, with 
regular habits, will usually give a com- 
plete cure, unless it be too long neg- 
lected. 


Typhoid Convalescents—These patients 


{usually desire large quantities of water. 


This should be given, but 
should not be permitted to 
quantity at once. Fruit juices may be 
given freely and many doctors. prefer 
lactose for sweetening instead of ordinary 
cane sugar. At one time a milk diet was 


the patient 
take a large 


cooked | 








given entirely, but doctors now are add- 
ing koumis (milk fermented by a special 
recipe), junket, white of egg with orange 
juice, strained oatmeal and gruels, chicken 
and mutton broths, soft cooked eggs, 
cream toast, jellies, ice cream and some- 
times a little of the breast of chicken. 
Milk should be given with effervescing 
water if it is possible to obtain it, as this 
makes the curd more easily digested. 
Beef tea should never be given, as it is 
apt to excite diarrhea. Small meals 
should be given frequently. 
Consumption—Butter, cream, olive oil, 
smoked breakfast strip, the fat of beef, 
are very important for the person with 
consumption. The tissue-building foods— 
-~are very important, whether they 
are raw, cooked by themselves or in com- 
bination with other foods. Of the meats, 
be f is best, but should never be thor- 





eggs- 






oughly cooked. Mutton comes next, then 
lamb, chicken, poultry and ime. Pork, 
except smoked breakfast strip, is not 
usuaily recommended Milk, with well 
cooked bread, should be given between 
meals. Care should be given to an in- 
creased amount of easily-digested forms 
ef milk, meat, eggs and fat, and to a 


diminished amount of bulky vegetables. 


| School Lunches | 


DLANNING the school lunch is sometimes 
difficult for the thoughtful mother who 
realizes that it should contain enough 
nourishment to supply the child’s body 
and brain with the necessary energy for 
his afternoon work. 
Underfed children are much more likely 








to he restless and mischievous in school 
than those who are supplied witn the 
energy necessary for doing their work 


properly. 

THE LUNCH BOX or basket should be 
attractive. Folding tin or pasteboard 
boxes are gooa@, as are leather or wicker 
ones with covers. 

Pack the food carefully, preferably in 
wax paper, to prevent mixing, drying out 
and absorption of bad odors. Paraffined 
paper from cracker boxes may be used if 
fresh paper is lacking. Place food com- 
pactly, preferably with that eaten first on 


top. Fill spaces with paper to avoid 
slipping about. Leave out the _ sloppy 
liquid or sauce in the open cup. Put in a 


paper napkin and a drinking cup. Hy- 
gienic paper ones cost less than a penny 
apiece—lacking this, put in a tumbler or 
cup, and make the child bring it home 
every night to be properly washed. 

The ideal school luncheon must be ap- 
petizing, nourishing, easfly digested and 
attractive. It should contain: 

A substantial background of plain, 
nutritious and mild-flavored foods, such 
as are found in various kinds of sand- 
wiches. 

2. Fruit or vegetables, as apples, apple 


sauce, peaches, oranges, lettuce, toma- 
toes, fruit jellies, ete. 
A dessert or dainty, such as a few 


pieces of candy, nuts and raisips or dates, 
cookies, prunes, a pudding or a custard. 

4. Other possibilities of variety being: 
—small minced meat cakes. fish cakes, 
cheese balls, Irish potato chips, potato 
salad, or baked beans, etc. 

A few pieces of home-made candy, sim- 
ple cookies, or ‘‘hermits,’’ are always a 
welcome treat and serve as a substitute 
for greasy pies, and rich, heavy cakes. 

The following suggested lunches may 
aid the busy mother in preparing both 
appetizing and nourishing lunches: 

Monday:—Cheese sandwich, apple, 
tato salad, custard. 

Tuesday:—Egg and lettuce sandwich, 
orange, potato chips, hermit or piece of 
nut bread. 

Wednesday:—Ground meat 
apple jelly, 
ginger bread. 

Thursday:—Bread and butter or peanut 
butter sandwich, fish cakes, stuffed dates, 
cookies. 


po- 


sandwich, 
nuts and raisins or dates, 


Friday:—Raisin and nut or brown bread | 


sandwich, 
candy. 


baked beans, apple sauce, 


Sandwich Materials 


1. Bread and Butter:—Cut bread in 
thin slices. Spread melted butter evenly 
on both slices and press together. 

2. Lettuce:—Place a crisp lettuce leaf, 
which has been washed and dried, be- 
tween two slices of bread and butter 
sandwich, and put a teaspoonful of may- 
onnaise dressing on lettuce leaf. 

8. Egg:—Chop the whites of hard- 
boiled eggs very fine. Mix the yolks with 
mayonnaise dressing and season with 
pepper and salt. Add the whites and 
spread between bread. 

Date:—Make a filling of one-half 
cup of stoned dates, one-half cup of 
sweet cream; spread between slices of 
buttered bread. : 

5. Pimento and cheese:—Make a filling 
of one-half cup of cream cheese and one- 
fourth cup of chopped pimento, two table- 
spoons salad dressing, salt and pepper. 
Cottage cheese 


Spread on bread evenly. 








may be used or the pinientos may be 
left out. 

6. Peanut butter:—Peanuts greun’ and 
mixed with a salad dressing muke an ex- 


cellent filling. 
7. Raisins and Nuts:—Take equal quan- 
tities of seeded raisins and nuts. Chop 
fine, put between buttered slices of brown 
bread, cut thin. 


8. Gingerbread:—Spread slices of it 











with butter and press together. Another 
way is to grate some cheese heiween 
slices. Ground meat, cheese, eggs, nuts, 
all kinds of jams, jellies and raisins can 
be used for filiing. 

Recipe for Nut Bread 

4 cups flour. 

4 level tablespoons baking powder. 

1-3 cup sugar. 

1 cup nut meats. 

1 egg. 

i teaspoon salt. 

Mix and peur in bread pans and let 
stand 80 minutes before baking. Bake 40 
minutes in medium oven. Make raisin 
bread in same way, using raisins*‘and 1-3 
cup of lard to take place of oil in nuts. 


Culinary Processes 
A 
The following processes are those where 





we get heat direct from coal, charcoal, 
wood or gas: 

Broiling:—Thin portions of meat or fish 
exposed and turned for searing, brown- 


ing, and short cooking of the interior. 
Roasting:—Thicker cuts of meat 
posed and turned frequently for searing, 
browning, and gradual cooking of the in- 
terior. 
Heat through an intervening medium: 
Water, the medium. 
Boiling:—Cooking in boiling water, tem- 
perature, 212 degrees, F., or 100 degrees C. 
Simmering, Stewing, or ‘“‘Coddling’’:— 
Cooking in water below the boiling tem- 
perature, 180 degrees F. up to 210 de- 
grees F. 
Fat the medium. 
Deep Fat Frying, temperature 350 de- 
grees to 400 degrees F 


If. 

The following processes are those where 
heated surfaces are the medium: 

Baking:—Cooking in a heated oven. 
temperature frem 300 degrees F. to 450 
degrees F., or higher for rapid browning. 
Meat and poultry cooked in an oven are 
baked and not roasted, although we use 
the word “roast’’ for this method. 

Braising:—Cooking meat in a heated 
oven in a closed vessel, with a supply of 
water to keep down the temperature. 

Pan Broiling:—Cooking of chops or 
steaks in a heated pan, without addi- 
tional fat. 

Saute:—To cook in a heated pan with 
a small amount of fat, enough merely to 
prevent the feod from sticking to the pan 
and to hasten the browning process. 
“Baking’”’ cakes on a griddle is a modifica- 
tion of this method. 


€i= 





Three Recipes for Making Soap 


Hard Soap:—One can of lye in four 
quarts of water. Add this solution to 
six pounds of grease or tallow. Boil 
slowly and stir until soap is produced. 

Soft Soap:—One can of lye in three 
gallons of water. Add this to five pounds 
of grease or tallow. Boil, stirring slowly, 
until the soap is produced. If desired, 
nine gallons of water may be added. 

Cold Process:—One can of lye dissolved 
in two quarts of water. Add this to five 
pounds of grease, being very careful that 
the grease has not been overheated. Stir 
slowly and thoroughly until soap is pro- 
duced. In all cases, it will take about an 


hour for the soap to be made. 









Makes Ironing a Pleasure 
Pronounced the “ World's 
Best” by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers, No hot stove—heat 
regulated instantly, Clothes 
7 ironed better, easier, in half 
Mo the time. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


EN AND W 
AGENTS $50 rosso week? 


No experience necessary — sells 
a itself. Absolutely lowest priced, 
Pastest selling iron made. Every home a prospect. New terms 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co, 717 Wayne St., Big Prairic, O. 


‘z’ Fish Bite 








like bangry wolves 
any time, if you use 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 






RY, Dept.5. St. Louis, hia 

















Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Probio~s. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you nee 
when you need it. 


Having them made inlarge quantities, we get them at a 
reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Pregressive Farmer 


Ifyou have your copies 


two years and 
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Champion 
Belle City 
Incubators and Brooders 


“In 25 World’s Greatest Matches 
Belie City Won With Perfect Hate. 


402,000 in use. Get the whole 


| wonderful story told by the champion- 
ship winners themselves in my big 


Free Book, ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ 
- On Practical Poultry Raising 

With book comes full description and illus- 
tration of my incubator and brooder in actual 
colors—the kind used by U. S. Government 
and leading Agricultural Colleges— 


My Ten-Year Money-Back Guaranty 
My Low Price 


Some As Last Year 
All facts, proofs,particu- 
lars—100" photographs of 
prize-winning hatches— 

Also my $1300.00 

Gold Offers 
Conditions easy to re- 
ceive — £%;; 












arm paid one 7 
Belle city” user $156.25; Breight Freeuia 
another $50, many from mn 
wn. Writeme Jim Rohan, Pres. 





Belie City Incubator Co., Box 10] , Racine, Wis. 











Sand = invention 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—aA beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael’s castle 
of Zenda. 

Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 

Rupert Hentzau, Bersonin, Detchard, De 
Gautet, Lauengram, Krafstein—Black Mi- 
chael’s ‘“Six’’ dare-devil friends, who are 
determined to make him king. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll goes to Ruritania to see. 


the new king crowned. The night before the 
coronation the king is drugged by his broth- 
er, Rassendyll is persuaded to take the 
king’s place during the ceremonies, the 
senseless king being left in the care of a 
servant. Later the servant is found dead, 
and the king has disappeared. Rassendyll 
returns to Strelsau as the king until some 
plan can be worked out to checkmate Mich- 
ael,, Three of Michael's friends attempt to 
take his life. The king gives a ball in honor 
of the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love 
with the princess, Rassendyll determines to 
force Michael to release the king. He goes 
to Von Tarlenheim'’s estate, near Zenda. 
Through Johann, Michael’s plans and the 
exact whereabouts of the king are learned. 
In a night attack on the castle, a servant 
and two of Michael's “Six’’ are killed, and 
Rassendyll learns the exact location of the 
King’s cell. Rupert Hentzau offers a plan 
whereby Michael, the King, Sapt and Fritz 
will be killed, leaving Rassendyll as king— 
for certain considerations. His offer is re- 
jected. Antoinette de Mauban begs Rassen- 
dyll’s assistance in escaping. 





CHAPTER XVI.—Continued 


HAVE been an imposter for the profit of 
another, but I will not be one for my 
own; and if the king is not alive and on his 
throne before the day of betrothal comes I 
will tell the truth, come what may.” 

“You shall go, lad,’’ said Sapt. 

Here is the plan I had made: A strong 
party, under Sapt’s command, was to steal 
up to the door of the chateau. If discover- 
ed prematurely they were to kill any one 
who found them—with their swords, for I 
wanted no noise of firing. If all went well 
they would be at the door when Johann op- 
ened it. They were to rush in and secure 
the servants if their mere presence and the 
use of the king’s name were not enough. At 
the same moment—and on this hinged the 
plan—a woman's cry was to ring out loud 
and shrill from Antoinette de Mauban’s 
chamber. Again and again she was to cry: 
“Help, help! Michael, help!” and then to ut- 
ter the name of young Rupert Hentzau. 
Then, as we hoped, Michael, in fury, would 
rush out of his apartments opposite, and 
fall alive into the hands of Sapt. Still the 
cries would go on; my men would let down 
the drawbridge; and it would be strange if 
Rupert, hearing his name thus taken in vain, 
did not descend from where he slept and 
seek to cross. De Gautet might or might 
not come with him: that must be left to 
chance, 

And when Rupert set his foot on the 
drawbridge? There was my part: for I was 
minded for another swim in the moat; and, 
lest I should grow weary, I had resolved to 
take with me a small wooden ladder, on 
which I could rest my arms in the water— 
and my feet when I left it. I would rear it 
against the wall just by the bridge; and 
bridge was across I would steal- 
creep on to it—and then if Rupert or 
De Gautet crossed in safety it would be my 
misfortune, not my fault. They dead, two 
men only would remain; and for them we 
the confusion we had created 
We should have the 
keys of the door that led to the all-impor- 
tant rooms. Perhaps they would rush out, 
If they stood by their orders, then the king’s 
life hung on the swiftness with which we 
could force the outer door; and I thanked 
God that not Rupert Hentzau watched, but 
Detchard. For though Detchard was a cool 
man, relentless, and no coward, he had 
neither the dash nor the recklessness of Ru- 
pert. Moreover, he, if any one of them, 
really loved Black Michael, and it might be 
that he would leave Bersonin to guard the 
to take part 


in the affray on the other side. 

So I planned—desperately. And, that our 
enemy might be the better lulled to secur- 
ity, I gave orders that our residence should 
be brilliantly lighted from top to bottom, as 
though we were engaged in revelry; and 
should be so kept all night, with music play- 






ing and people moving to and fro. Strak- 
encz would be there, and he was to conceal 
our departure, if he could, from Flavia. And 
if we » not again by the morning he was 
to mar openly and in force to the castle, 
and demand the person of the king: if Black 
Michael were not there, as I did not think 
he would be, the marshal would take Flavia 
with him, as swiftly as he could, to Strel- 
sau, and there proclaim Black Michael’s 

and the probable death of the 


king, 
true 


and rally all that there was honest and 
round the banner of the princess. And, 


to say truth, this was what I thought most 
likely to happen, 

For I had great doubts whether either 
the king or Black Michael or I had more 
than a day to live. Well, if Black Michael 
died, and if I, the play-actor, slew Rupert 
Hentzau with my own hand, and then died 
myself, it might be that Fate would deal as 
lightly with Ruritania as could be hoped, 
notwithstanding that it demanded the life 
of the king—and to her dealing thus with 
me I was in no temper to make objection. 

It was late when we rose from conference, 
and I betook me to the princess’ apartments. 
She was pensive that evening; yet when I 
left her she flung her arms about me and 
grew, for an instant, bashfully radiant as 
she slipped a ring on my finger. I was wear- 
ing the king's ring; but I had also on my 
little finger a plain band of gold engraved 
with the motto of our family, ‘‘Nil Quae 
Feci.”’ This I took off and put on her finger 
and signed her to let me go. And she, un- 
derstanding, stood away and watched me 
with dimmed eyes, 

“Wear that ring, even though 
another when you are queen,’’ I said. 

“Whatever else I wear, this I will 
till I die, and after,’’ said she as she 
the ring. 


you wear 


wear 
kissed 





CHAPTER XVIi. 
Young Rupert’s Midnight Diversions, 

HE night came fine and clear. I prayed 

for dirty weather, such as had favored 
my previous voyage in the moat, but For- 
tune was this time against me. Still I reck- 
oned that by keeping close under the wall 
and in the shadow I could escape detection 
from the windows of the chateau that look- 
ed out on the scene of my efforts. If they 
searched the moat, indeed my scheme must 
fail; but I did not think they would. They 
had made Jacob's ladder secure against at- 
tack. Johann had himself helped to fix it 
closely to the masonry on the under side, so 
that it could not now be moved from below 
any more than from above. An assault with 
explosives or a long battering with picks 
alone could displace it, and the noise involv- 
ed in either of these operations put them 
out of the question. What harm, then, 
could a man do in the moat? I trusted that 
Black Michael, putting this query to himself, 
would answer confidently, ‘None’; while 
even if Johann meant treachery he did not 
know my scheme, and would doubtless ex- 
pect to see me, at the head of my friends 
before the front entrance to the chateau. 
There, I said to Sapt, was the real danger. 

“And there,’ I added, “you shall be. 
Doesn't that content you?” 

But it did not. Dearly would he have lik- 
ed to come with me had I not utterly re- 
fused to take him. One man might escape 
notice; to double the party more than dou- 
bled the risk: and when he ventured to hint 
once again that my life was too valuable, I, 
Knowing the secret thought he clung to, 
‘sternly bade him be silent assuring him that 
unless the king lived through the night I 
would not live through it either. 

At twelve o’clock Sapt’s command ‘eft the 
chateau of Tarlenheim and struck off to the 
right, riding by unfrequented roads, and 
avoiding the town of Zenda. If all went well 
they would be in front of Zenda by about a 
quarter to two. Leaving their horses half 
a mile off, they were to steal up to the en- 
trance and hold themselves in readiness for 
the opening of the door. If the door were 
not opened by two they were ‘to send Fritz 
von Tarlenheim round to the other side of 
the castle. I would meet him there if I 
were alive, and we would consult whether to 
storm the castle or not. If I were not there 
they were to return with all speed to Tar- 
lenheim, rouse the marshal, and march in 
force to Zenda. For if not there I should be 
dead; and I knew that the king would not 
be alive five minutes after I had ceased to 
breathe, 


I must now leave Sapt and his friends, 
and relate how I myself proceeded on this 
eventful night. I went out on the good horse 
which had carried me, on the night of the 
coronation, back from the shooting lodge to 
Strelsau. I carried a revolver in the saddle 
and my sword. I was covered with a large 
cloak, and under this I wore a warm, tight- 
fitting woolen Jersey, a pair of knickerbock- 
ers, thick stockings, and light canvas shoes, 
I had rubbed myself thoroughly with oil, 
and I carried a flask of whiskey. The night 
was warm, but I might probably be immers- 
ed a long while, and it was necessary to 
take every precaution against cold: for cold 
not only saps a man’s courage if he has to 
die, but impairs his energy if others have to 
die, and, finally, gives him rheumaties, if it 
be God’s will that he lives. Also I tied round 
my body a length of thin but stout cord, and~ 
I did not forget my ladder. I, starting after 
Sapt, took a shorter route, skirting the town 
to the left, and found myself in the outskirts 
of the forest at about half-past twelve. I 
tied my horse up in a thick clump of trees, 
leaving the revolver in its pocket in the sad- 
dle,—it would be no use to me,—and, ladder 
in hand, made my way to the edge of the 
moat. Here I unwound my rope from about 
my waist, bound it securely round the trunk 
of a tree on the bank, and let myself down. 
The castle clock struck a quarter to one as I 
felt the water under me and began to swim 
round the keep, pushing the ladder before 
me, and hugging the castle wall. Thus voy- 
aging, I came to my old friend ‘‘Jacob’s lad- 
der,” and felt the ledge of masonry under 
me. I crouched down in the shadow of the 
great pipe,—I tried to stir it, but it was 
quite immovable,—and waited. I remember 
that my predominant feeling was neither 
anxiety for the king nor longing for Flavia, 
but an intense desire to smoke; and this 
craving, of course, I could not gratify. 

The drawbridge was still in its place. I 
saw its airy, light frame-work above me, 
some ten yards to my right, as I crouched 
with my back against the wall of the king’s 
cell, I made out a window two yards my 
side of it and nearly on the same level. That, 
if Johann spoke true, must belong to the 
duke’s apartments; and on the other side, 
in about the same relative position, must be 
Mme. de Mauban’s window. Women are 
careless, forgetful creatures. , I prayed that 
she might not forget that she was to be the 
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victim—of a brutal attempt at two o'clock 
precisely. I was rather amused at the part 
I had assigned to my young friend Rupert 
Hentzau; but I owed him a stroke—for, even 
as I sat, my shoulder ached where he had, 
with an audacity that seemed half to hide 
his treachery, struck at me, in sight of ail 
my friends, on the terrace at Tarlenheim, 

Suddenly the duke’s window grew bright. 
The shutters were not closed, and the inter- 
ior became partially visible to me as I cau- 
tiously raised myself till I stood on tiptoe 
Thus placed, my range of sight embraced a 
yard or more inside the window, while the 
radius of light did not reach me. The win- 
dow was flung open and someone looked out 
I marked Antoinette de Mauban’s graceful 
figure, and though her face was in shadow, 
the fine outline of her head was revealed 
against the light behind. I longed to cry 
softly ‘Remember but I dared not—and 
happily, for a moment later a man came up 
and stood by her. He tried to put his arm 
around her waist, but with a swift motion 
she sprang away and leaned against the 
shutter, her profile toward me. I made out 
who the newcomer was; it was young Ru- 
pert. A low laugh from him made me sure 
as he leaned forward, stretching out his 
hand toward her. 

“Gently, gently!’ I murmured. 
soon, my boy!” 

His head was close to hers, 
whispered to her, for 






You're too 


I suppose he 
I saw her point to the 


moat, and I heard her say in low and dis- 
tinct tones: 

“ had rather throw myself out of this 
window! 

He came close up to the window and look- 
ed out. 

“It looks cold,’ said he. ‘Come, Antoin- 
ette, are you serious?’ 

She made no answer, so far as I heard; 
and he, smiting his hand petulantly on the 
window sill, went on in the voice of some 


spoilt child: 
“Hang Black Michael! 


Isn’t the princess 
enough for him? 


Is he to have everything? 





What the deuce do you see in Black 
Michael ?’’ 

“If I told him what you say ’* she be- 
gan. 

“Well, tell him, said Rupert carelessly; 
and, catching her off her guard, he sprang 


forward and kissed her, laughing, and cry- 


ing, ‘‘There’s something to tell him!”’’ 

If I had kept my revolver with me I 
should have been very sorely tempted. Be- 
ing spared the temptation, I merely added 
this new score to his account. 

“Though, faith,’’ said Rupert, ‘it’s little 
he cares. He’s mad about the princess, you 


know. He talks of nothing but cutting the 
play-actor’s throat.” 

Didn't he, indeed? 

“And if I do it for him what do you think 
he’s promised me?” 

The unhappy woman 
above her head, in prayer or in despair. 

“But I detest waiting,’’ said Rupert; and 
I saw that he was about to lay his hand on 
her again when there was @ noise of a door 
in the room opening, and a harsh voice 
cried: 

“What are you doing here, sir?’ 

Rupert turned his back to the window, 
bowed low, and said in his loud merry tones: 

“Apologizing for your absence, sir. Could 
I leave the lady alone?” 

The newcomer must be Black Michael. I 
saw him directly, as he advanced toward 
the window. He caught young Rupert by 
the arm. : 

“The moat would hold more than the 
king!"’ said he, with a siginficant gesture. 

“Does your Highness threaten me?” ask- 
ling,’’ sneered Rupert, 

“A threat is more warning than most men 
get from me.”’ 


raised her hands 


“Yet,’’ observed Rupert, “Rudolf Rassen- 
dyll has been much threatened, and yet 
lives.”’ 


“Am I in fault because my servants bun- 
gle?’’ asked Michael scornfully. 

“Your Highness has run no risk of bung- 
ling,’’ sneered Rupert. 

It was telling the duke that he shirked 
danger as plain as ever I have heard a@ man 
told. Black Michael had _ self-control. I 
dare say he scowled,—it was a great regret 
to me that I could not see their faces bet- 
ter,—but his voice was even and calm as he 
answered: 


“Enough, enough. We mustn’t quarrel, 
Rupert. Are Detchard and Bersonin at their 
posts?’’ 

“They are sir.’’ 


“I need you no more.” 


“Nay, I’m not oppressed with fatigue,” 
said Rupert. 
“Pray, sir, leave us,’ said Michael more 


impatiently. “In ten minutes the draws. 
bridge will be drawn back, and I presume 
you have no wish to swim to your bed.” 

Rupert's figure disappeared, I heard the 
door open and shut again. Michael and An- 
toinette de Mauban were left together. To 
my chagrin, the duke laid his hand on the 
window and closed it. He stood talking to 
Antoinette for a moment or two. She shook 
her head, and he turned impatiently away. 
She left the window. The door sounded 
again, and Black Michael closed the shut- 
ters. 

“De Gautet, De Gautet, man!” sounded 
from the drawbridge, ‘“‘Unless you want a 
bath before your bed, come along!” 

It was Rupert's voice coming from the end 
of the drawbridge. A moment later he and 
De Gautet stepped out on the bridge. Ru- 
pert’s arm was through De Gautet’s, and in 
the middle of the bridge he detained his 
companion and leaned over. I dropped be- 
side the shelter of ‘Jacob's ladder,’’ 

Then Master Rupert had a little sport. He 
took from De Gautet a bottle which he car- 


ried, and put it to his lips. 

“Hardly a drop!” he cried discontentedly, 
and flung it in the moat. 

It fell, as I judged from the sound and the 


circles on the water, within a yard of the 
pipe. And Rupert, taking out his revolver, 
began to shoot at it. The first two shots 
missed the bottle, but hit the pipe, The 
third shattered the bottle. I hoped that the 
young Ruffian would be content; but he 
emptied the other barrels at the the pipe, 
and one, skimming over the pipe, whistled 
through my hair as I crouched on the other 
side. 

“Ware bridge!” a voice cried, to my relief. 

Rupert and De Gautet cried, ‘‘A moment!” 
and ran across. The bridge was drawn back, 
and all became still. The clock struck a 
quarter past one. I rose and stretched my- 
self and yawned. 

(Continued next week) 
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Prevents galls and sore shoul- 
ders or heals those there, Made of U.S. ARMY 
DUCK, leather bearings, open at bottom; rolls 
back and forth asload comes on and off, ree 
moving friction unavoidable in a top openin 
collar, Filled with treated cotton fiber. Wit! 
reasonable care lasts 2 to 3_ years. 

One planter has ‘“SLANKFORDIZED” his 
stock and, since, a sore shoulder would be a 
“curiosity.” Users of horse and mule power 
recognize ““HUMANITY’*’and *‘HORSE SENSE” 
are twins and adoptthe LANKFORD. Six mil- 
lion shoulders of horses and mules have discov 
ered the MERCIFUL, COMFORT GIVING, PAIN 
SPARING virtues of Genuine Lankford cotton 
horse collars. No shoulder of those six million 
ever galled. If your dealer does not handle the 
Genuine Lankford, write 

COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Box 974 -B Box19-B & Nir 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. , 
Look for this trade mark Aa- § Jo4@3ew 


































Touches the Milk 


The perfect fitting Empire teat cups 
prevent suction from drawing in im- 
pure stable air. Empire teat cups fit 
all teats. Milk passes from teat cup into 
rubber hose—then on into the covered pail. 


EMPIRE 


Mechanical Milker 


is operated by natural air pressure. Action 
is gentle and uniform. One double or two- 
cow unit milks 20 to 30 cows per hour. One 
man handles two double units. 

Write for description and pictures showing 
Empire Milker and Empire Separator in 
modern dairies. Get our offers on Empire 
Gasoline Engines and Empire Star Feed 
Mills. Write for Catalog No. 36M 


Empire Cream SeparatorCa 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
Denver, Col. Montreal, Toronto, 
Portland, Ore. Winnipeg, Canada 
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Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf profits 
mean more to you. pow fhan ever fore, 
farming is becoming more peohecblanests year. 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as piri scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data fox ts increuse your calf profs, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 


Fand Terracing 
< Made Easy 

J =—_With the common sense 

y Farm Ditcher 

& Road Grader 

cleans out laterals—grades ro: 

All Steel—Simple—Practical 

ice only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Ask your dealer or write 
for full information and introductory proposition. 
OwensboroDBiicher & Grader Ce, tac. Bex 805, Owensboro, Ky. 




















“The Wide-awake Girls Learn Good 
; Housekeeping” 


The Girls Learn a Few Figures That Will 
Help Them 


The Wide-Awake Club had prepared 
breakfast and dinner and had especially 
enjoyed getting supper, their third meal 
together. 

When they came out of the kitchen 
into the sitting room, Aunt Margaret 
said: ‘“‘Boys and girls, let’s figure out 
the proportion of nourishment we are 
getting from our day’s food. But first I 
want to tell you what the average man 
doing moderate work requires. It is 
about— 

‘ 4% ounces protein or muscle-building 
ooa; 

4% ounces of fat; and 

16 ounces of carbohydrate (starch and 
sugar), which are heat and energy-giving 
foods.’’ 

“Do you mean that if I eat 41%4 ounces 
of steak I shall have enough protein?” 
“No, dear. I mean the actual protein. 
Steak is a little less than a quarter pro- 
tein. Of light bread we would need three 
pounds, because it has but 9 per cent 
protein. If we took all our protein in 
steak we would get too much fat; and, in 
bread, too much carbohydrate. You see 
the need of a mixed diet.’’ 

“But I don’t like many things to eat,” 
said Bessie. 

“Every boy and girl in the world should 
eat a little of the things he or she does 
not like, because the day may come in 
which he will appear to disadvantage; 
besides, most of our dislikes are notions 
and we can cultivate a liking for every- 
thing.’’ 

“But how are we going to know when 
we have the right amount?” 

“There is a definite way and when I 
show you how to figure these meals you 
will know. But remember this: it would 
be foolish to work out every meal like 
this. It is well, however, to know how to 
do it because then you will remember 
the proportions better, attach more im- 
portance to a’ balanced meal, and know 
how to do it if necessary. 

“Now for the hardest work I ever gave 
this club, or, in fact, expect to give. 
Write everything down and study it well 
later. 

“A balanced meal, or, as experts call 





it, a nutritive ratio, is given in figures 
for convenience. Your fathers talk about 
a 8-2-2 fertilizer, or a 10-4-4 one, mean- 
ing such a per cent of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash. We do the same 
when we say a child from 1 to 2 years 
takes a 1:5.6 nutritive ratio; from 6 to 
15, a 1:5.2 ratio; the man at light work, 
1:5.7; the man ploughing from dawn till 
sundown, 1:6.9. 

“Martha, tell us what foods we use 
most for building up the body and re- 
pairing it.’’ 

“Meat,” she answered thoughtfully, 
“and fish, eggs, milk, nuts, cheese curd, 
beans, peas, etce.’’ 

“Yes, and, Mary, from what foods do 
we get our heat and energy?”’ 

“*Potatoes, rice, grits, corn, cereals, 
hominy, jams, jellies, candies and mo- 
lasses are some of them,’’ she answered. 

“And I know what we eat cabbage, 
turnips, carrots, beets, celery, snaps, 
spinach, tomatoes and such things for.” 
ae smiled Aunt Margaret. 
“Why, mostly to make bulk, and sup- 
ply the mineral matter to make our 
bones, and—something else, I’ve forgot- 
ten.”’ 

“J know,” John supplied promptly, 
“they help in the digestion of the other 
foods.”’ 

“Can anyone .add a very important 
food ?”’ 

“7? gaid. Joni, “they. forgot. fruit, 
which helps digest the other foods and 
are better than all the spring tonics and 
other self-dosing in the world.” 

“Now, everybody, let’s work out our 
meals sO we may know how, and then 
none of you will ever give me the meal 
I got the other day—ham, eggs, beef- 
steak, sausage, fried oysters, with bis- 
cuit, butter, tea and coffee, thou 
gardenful of vegetables lay out at the 
back of the house.” 

“But how do we do it?’? spoke up Dan, 
getting impatient to use his pencil and 
paper. 

“To find the nutritive ratio: Add two 
and a quarter times the per cent of fat 
to the carbohydrates and divide the total 
by the protein. The result is the second 
term of the ratio, the first always being 
one. Now work out our three meals from 
the charts on the wall and let us see our 
results. 

And here they are, aS worked out by 
the Club and the Illinois State Food 
Commission: 





The Nutritive Ratio of One Breakfast 
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The nutritive ratio is 1:5.2. 
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second term of the ratio 


Explanation 
1. Add the various amounts of protein, carbohydrates and fats separately for 
. Multiply the fats by two and one-quarter; this gives 35.3. 
3. Add the 35.3 to the carbohydrates; this gives 282.8. - 
Divide the 282.8 by the protein 54.9; this gives five and two-tenths (5.2), the 
The first term is one and the ratio is 1:5-2. 
The Nutritive Ratio of Our Dinner 

















Protein. Carbo- Fats. 
hydrates. 
*Cream of lima bean soup-__-__-__-----____ 7.1 22.0 PS 
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6.3 
The nutritive ratio is 1:6.3. 131.6 





The Nutritive Ratio of Our Supper 





The nutritive ratio is 1:4.8+ 





*Peaches (apricots)-----------------__ 
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For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, hatched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
pe per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order 
early. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 

















N&™G FRENCH BUARMILL 


America’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 
corn meal, rye, graham or buckwheat flour. Easy 


to operate; lasts a lifetime. Write for ‘"Book 
a on Mills’* and 30-day free trial plan. 
NORDYKE & -» (Estab. 1851) 
805 Kentucky Avenue [prdianapolis, Indiana 


aest FEED-MEAL-FLOUK 








a large amount of bananas and you make 
Note—If cream, sugar, and butter are 


*Of course these figures are made on the supposition that equal weights of each 
kind of food are eaten. Eat a large amount of eggs and you make the ratio narrower; 


it wider. 
eaten with bread and fruits, the ratio will 


be widened or narrowed in proportion to the relative quantities eaten. 
The Nutritive Ratio for the Day 




















Protein. Carbo- Fats. 
hydrates. 
TO Se een eam 54.9 247.5 15.7 
OE ee are 68.8 300.3 58.5 
I iiiciitiaiccomndinmnbe aaienemenl 67.1 200.1 124.6 
190.8 747.9 198.8 
447.3 2% 
190.8)1195.2 397.6 
49.7 
6.2+-] ~ 
The nutritive ratio for the day is 1:6.2+ 447.3 
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OM , 
. it Pays to Clip 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They 
are healthier and render better ser- 
vice. When the heavy coat that 
hoids the wet sweat and dirt is re- 
moved, they are more easily kept 
clean, look better, get more good 
from their feed and are better in 
every way. The best and most gen- 
erally used clipper is 


The Stewart 


Ball Bearing 


Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips fasterand closer 
and stays sharp longer than any 
other, Gears are all file hard and 
cut from solid steel bar. PRICE 
They are enclosed, pro- $ 50 
tected and run in oil; yp 
little friction, little wear, 
Has six feet of new style easy run- 
ning flexible shaft 
and the celebrated 4 wiv 
Stewart single 1 Ny 
tension clip- We mY 
ping head, §— ) “\ a \ 
highest grade. bs Y»\ 
Get one from as: 
your dealer orw wy), 
send €@2.00 and we 
will ship C. O. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
A-608 N. La Balle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalog showing world’s 
largest and most modern line of horse clipping 
and sheep shearing machines, 


Acid Soils and 
Acid Stomachs 


are both a part of Nature’s Plan of 
Economy. You can utilize the acid 
in your soil to make Rock Phosphate 
available and get Phosphorus at $ its 
cost in other forms. You can increase 
i crops of corn and oats 10 to 20 

us. per acre—grow clover where it 
would not grow before and make your 
land permanently fertile by using your 
acid with our Finely Ground Rock 
Phosphate at a cost of $1.00 per acre 
per year. Write for the booklet that 
tells how. 


Federal Chemical Co., Ground Rock Dep’t, 
Otey Building, Columbia, Tenn. 











a ana 


FREE 96 Exquisite 
Write us a postal today. Sa mples 

Let us mailyou this bie 

book of the very latest, 

up-to-date New_York styles in wall-papers--the most beantifal 
atterns shown in many years. Don’t select your paper until you 


Rave seen them. Beautify your entire home and doit at small cost. 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 


















38c papers big room 


This big new book tells how you cando the 
work yourself, quickly and easily, makin; 

the parlor, dining room, bedrooms ‘and 
hall brighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
Don’t miss these 96 original patterns we f. 
want to send ou Tee. rite postal now 
~-just say, **Send Wall Paper Zook.’’ 


Che 1 





Barnesville Beauty $48.00 
Dealers Ask $100.00 
Barnesville Beauty 
Buggies Are 
The Best For 
The South 


These buggies 
are now ship- 


- 8 
ANS OI 
ped direct to 
you on deposit 


of $10.00—30 


days’ driving trial, and a guarantee for all 
time against defects. Write for full de- 
scriptions. B. W. DLEBROOKS CO., 

ent. B. -4 eC, Gie 









Pertectly Air-tight_ 
MG) Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
\ lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
» sweet and fresh down to last forkful, Qui 
easy adjustment—no mer or wrench 
needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, on Firor Cypress, You 
can’t buy abetter silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING GO, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


ay 2MOS 
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MOE 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
m any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 


Day Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns that will 
give satisfaction. Charges prepaid. Safedeliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box 60, KUSHLA, ALA. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS| 


BLUE RIBBON SEEDS 




















PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE 
RESULTS 


The reputation earned by Buist’s Seeds in the 
88 years that they have been used by American 
gardeners is of the highest sort. In all parts of the 
country they are known as the seeds that produce. 

Great care has always been exercised by us, not 
only in the actual raising of our seeds but in select- 
ing as a basis none but the hardiest, healthiest stock. 
Asa consequence Buist’s Seeds possess a stamina 
that causes them to produce where ordinary seeds 
would fail. 

Buist’s Seeds are the favorites of market garden 
ersthroughout the country because they insure quick 
and big prohts, 

Send at once for the 1916 Garden Guide 
and our Market Gardener’s 
Wholesale Price List 

The Garden Guide gives localized help foreach 
month in the year—it brings valuable hints to even 
the most experienced of market gardeners—hints that 
help to produce profits. A copy of it will be sent 
you . together with our Market Gardener's 
wholesale price list on request. Write now. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. C-D Philadelphia, Pa. 





This Cabbage 


reached its perfection because 
enabled to benefit fully from 
soil, air, rain and sunshine, and 
grow to the limit; it was 


Sprayed 6¢ Pyr Ox’ 9 


with 
which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30.to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 





Blue Ribbon Garden and Field Seeds 
are thoroughly tested and best adapted 
to the highest yields on Southern soils, 
Write today for 18th annual handsonely 
illustrated 1916 catalogue and moneye- 
saving price list. Your copy is free. 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Inc. 


222 E. Jefferson St. Louisville, Ky. 


Seeds for the 


South 











FROST-PROOF CABBAGE. PLANTS 
“Early Jersey Large,” 
“Wakefield,” and ‘Successor.” 


BS 75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 


“Charleston,” 
500 for 

















| STECKLER’S SEEDS nave BEEN 

| PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR 59 YEARS 

WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 
(cy eke) more i melclels 


J. STECKLER SEED C2?’ 


Suc. ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.BALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Simons’ Seeds Grow 


We make a specialty of Garden Seeds, Onion 
Sets, Seed Potatoes, Asparagus Roots, Rhu- 
barb Roots and Horse Radish Roots. Prices 
lower than others; quality the best. Send 
postal for Catalog. 


I. N. SIMON & SONS, Philadelphia 














J.Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Gt’ Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 


¥ wt 
e..S 


000, 2Oc per 1000. B; 


THE JEFFERSON FARMS, 


Our cabbage plants are grown in the open field, and hardene? 

through frost and freezing weather £0 that they will ship safely any- 
where, and mature 2 to 8 weeks earlier than hot bed plants. 
Over 100 acres of plants. Full count and prompt delivery guaranteed. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Henderson’s Succession, Drumhead, Charleston Wakefield, 
Late Flat Dutch. Prices by Express, 500, 75¢; 1000, $1.253 5000, $2 per 1000; 10,- 
y mail, post paid, 500 for $2. Order today, from 


Box ALBANY, GA. 








Early Speckled Velvet Beans 
New Era Peas, pure, sound, selected 


E. J. Hancock, Prop., 


Speckied Velvet Beans 


Four of we farmers here have carefully grown and selected our Speckled 
Velvet Beans and New Era Peas. 
them in new bags direct from farmer to farmer ata saving to the buyer. 
$2.00 per bushel, 
$1.75 per bushel. 
New Era Peas (slightly mixed but sound) $1.50 per bushel. 

Prices quoted hold good for 30 days only. 
FAIRVIEW FAM, 


New Era Peas 


e know they are good and can sell 


All prices f. 0. b. Greenville. 
Al Samples Free and satifac- 
tion guaranteed. Cash must ac- 
company orders which will be 
filled as received. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 











guaranteed free from disease or insect pests. 





|W. A. MYATT, JR. & COMPANY 


FIGHT THE BOLL WEEVIL! 
IMPROVE YOUR YIELD PER ACRE 


By using our Improved and carefully selected Eacly Maturing varieties—Myatt’s Early Profific 
Big Boll; Cleveland Big Boll; Cook; Perry; Simpkins Ideal; Ki 


Write for our car load and less than car load prices. 


ing; and Simpkins Prolific—All 





RALEIGH, N. C., U.S. A. 
il 








SPRAY MATERIALS. 


fruits and vegetables. 


THOMSEN 


5 i complete “line of spray materials for all kinds of 
Write us for prices and directions. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., 


CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


Fort Valley, Ga. 





COKER’S PEDIGREED——— 
LONG STAPLE COTTON SEED 


Direct from Breeders and Growers 

Coker’s Upland Staple Cottons can be grown any: 
where in cotton growing section of the South. Yield 
usually equal or above short staple varieties under 
fair conditions, Length of fibré 11-4 in. to1 3-8in. 
Lint brought last season ‘17 to 20 cents a pound. 
Much preferred by staple mills on account of 
strength and uniformity of fibre. Webber and 
Hartsville varieties originated and introduced by 
= ee cottons now planted in every Southern 

ate, 


Every Bushel Pedigreed Cotton Seed We Sell 
is Grown From Specially: Selected Seed for Seed 
Purposes and Under Our Personal Supervision. 

PRICES 20 Bu.at Per Bu 
Coker’s Pedigreed Hartsville No. 9 $2. 5 

Heavy yielder, big boll, long fibre. Latest strain. 
Highly resistant to adverse conditions. A staple 
cotton that ‘‘makes good.” 

Coker’s Pedigreed Webber No. 82 .00 2.25 

Latest strain Webber, makes longer fibre, higher 
per centage lint and heavier yield than original 
Webber. 

Coker’s Pedigreed Webber No. 49 2.75 8. 

Earliest-of-all staple cottons. Best ever bred for 
boll weevil conditions. 

Coker’s Pedigreed Webber 1.25 1.40 

Original strain. Most largely planted upland 
staple cotton. The seed being offered as ‘‘Webber’”’ 
by other seedmen and growers is from thisstrain, 
two to four years removed from us. 
ae sarees egg age No,8 1.10 1.25 

good yielder. asy to pick. Vel ular 
variety. sokvons 
All Prices For Cash, Subject to |Unsold Stocks 
All our cotton seed ginned on our private gin 
used exclusively for our fine seed cotton. Allseed 
graded and recleaned by special machines. Tested 
for germination and aranteed true to name and 
type, under the S. C. Pure Seed Laws. Our Ten-Day 
Money Back Guarantee Goes With AllSeeds. 

Get Your Staple Cotton Seed Direct Fram 

eadquarters 

Staple cotton seed will ‘run back” in two or three 
years if unselected or mixed at gin. Absolutely 
pare seed is first requirment for largest profits 

rom growing long staple cotton. Buy your seed 
from us and know you are getting the best. 
Other Seeds 

Including Fine Pure Bred Corn, Peas, Velvet 
Beans, Soy Beans,Millet,Sorghum, Peanuts, Chufas 
and short staple cotton, including wilt-resistant 
varieties, prices and catalogue 
on request. 


PEDIGREED SEED CO,, 
David R. Coker, President 
Address Dept.C Hartsville, S.C. 

Southern Agents “Clipper” Seed 
Cleaners and Separators. Small 


size $23.50, large size $33.75. Write 
for special circular. 














“Oe 0 
The Guarantee of Quality 


When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 








of all advertising it carries.” 





46 EARS 


of 
Crook’s White Giant Corn 
shelled, one bushel. 


For booklet address 


T. J. CROOK, 


RED CLOVER 


For early pasturage, for the hay 
crop and soil improvement— 
surpassing manure. 

Grasses--The best mixtures to insure a 


quick stand and luxuviant and perma- 

nent pastures. 

Canada Field Peas, Winter Oats, 

Dwarf Essex, Rape, Etc. 

Seed Potatoes—Selected seed stock 

grown in Aroo:tock County, Maine, free 

from all diseases. The best vurieties. 
Garden Seed of Every Variety 


J.P SEEDS 


are guaranteed to be higher than Virginia 
Standard or moncy refunded. 

They are the very highest quality obtain- 
able—Re-cleaned, free from weeds, plump 
heavy. well-matured. Under average 
conditions they will produce better than 
average yields. 

Write for samples, prices, Seed Cata- 
log. Tells when and what to plant for 

best results. 


Jas. I. Pricheit & Son 


SEEDSMEN 


Danville, Va. Established 1881 











GREENSBORO, 


E take our hat off to Mrs. L. a 
Ward, page 114, Progressive 
Farmer, January 22nd. 


Q Live at home, eat fat chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, eggs, milk, butter and 
frutt. All fresh from the farm. 


G No Mrs. Millions, living in the city 
can have these things so fresh as the 
farmer’s family. We want to help you 
have the fresh fruit. We have grown 
too many trees. These are our very 
best varieties. 


Q Many blocks must be cleared, so we 
are selling at half price, paying freight 
on orders $5.00 or over, and giving 
away thousands of trees. These are 
just as fine as can be grown. Refer- 
ence Bradstreets, or any bank in 
Greensboro. Get your banker to 
look us up. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


John A. Young & Sons, Owners, 
NORTH ere 














Huron, Tenn. 


The Chinese 


Woolflower 
Vege introduced byus last year 
has proved a great suc- 
cess everywhere and a 
\ most. wonderful floral 
g novelty. It isa Celosiaof 
new formandeasygrowth 
Plants throw out scores 
of branches bearingballs 
of crimson wool nearly 
a foot thick, Also many 
laterals with smaller 
heads, and fresh green 
foliage. Flowers form in 
June but none fade be- 
fore frost, continuing to 
expand and glow with its 
wonderful crimson-scar- 
let color, very showy and 
Seed it. Wo. 8 for Bae together with 
ee er 4 ee or 25c., together with new 
TRAILING ¥ PETUNIA AND ANNUAL SWEL 
WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits free. Write for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Peach ePOsT 
TREES PAID 


To introduce our guaranteed Arkansas grown trees and 
lants we offer pH apes of the following assortments for 
ic postpaid. 12 Apple trees; 12 Peach trees; 12 Rhubarb; 
100 Strawberry; 6 Gooseberry; 12 Blackberry; 12 Raspberry; 
25 Asparagus;_ Offer good only 30 days, Order today, as 
many assortments as you wish. Write today for price list, 


ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., Dept, 36 Fayetteville, Ark. 


CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Specially saved from 65 acres and not less than 
3000 lbs. per acre made, Theseseed now offered 
as follows: 

1 to 5 bu. lots $2.50 per bu, f, o, b, Enfield, N. C,,my depot; 
5 to 25 bu, lots $2.00 """  ** te ae eet ee ee 
25 to 100 bu. $2.00 per bu. delivered at your depot, 


CARY W. WILLIAMS, SR., 
Ringwood, N.C. 

















Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
Ours are the oldest and largest general nurseries in 
Florida. 30 years of experience, widely diversified 
stock. Make selections from our illustrated catalog 
and write us freely on al] plantings. Act now. 


Royal Palm Nurseries 
Complete assortment of trees, plants, shrubs, etc., for 
orchards, greves, home grounds, offices and stores at 
moderate prices. We will tell you how to make them 
grow. Write for free catalog and specialinquiry blank. 


Reasoner Bros., Royal Palm Nurseries 





362 Benedict Ave. Oneco, Fla. 
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ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
EDING INSECTS ? 


23 sop FEEDING INSECTS! 


3 RAISE FRUIT !!! 
SVSSSPRAY YOUR TREES! 
3s WITH 


IMPROVED 2 

SCHNARR S 

INSECTICIDE 

— — ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 

SS — BY THE BARREL 50¢ 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 

INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 














For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and _ ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 
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Saturday, February 12, 1916) 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributiag Editors 














Order of Business for Local Union 
Meetings 


1. Roll call and reading of minutes. 

2. Applications for membership, bal- 
loting and initiation, payment of fees, 
etc. 

3. New or unfinished business. 

4. Discussion of subject previously 
selected for this meeting. 

5. What goods, supplies or fertilizers 
are members in the market for? 

6. Listing farm products for co-opera- 
tive sale by members. 

7. Are any two or more members in the 
market for joint purchase of farm ma- 
chinery? 

8. Are ay members in the market for 
co-operative purchase of pure-bred sires, 
or for co-operative marketing of hogs, 
cattle, Sheep, poultry, eggs or meat? 

9. Any plans or suggestions for help- 
ing neighborhood progress, schools, roads, 
social lif*. ete., or for aiding anyone sick 
or in distress? 

10. Is there any legislation needed for 
the farmers, help from county commis- 
sioners, legislature, or Congress that we 
should ask for? Hl 

11. Selection of subjec’ for next meet- 
ing and appointment of leaders in the 
discussion. . 





Farmers’ Union Directory 


National Farmers’ Union. 
President—C. S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 
Vice-President—A. V. Swift Baker, Ore- 
gon. 

Secretary—A. C. Davis, Gravette, Ark. 

Board of WDirectors—L. M. Rhodes, 
Chairman, Huntingdon, Tenn.; O. F. 
Dornblaser, Secretary, Cleburne, Tex.; J. 
Cc. Crow, Pullman, Wash.; Maurice Mc- 
Auliffe, Salena, Kans.; George H. Bowles, 
Sandiges, Va. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Mat- 


ews. 
Vice-President—Dr. J. M. Templeton, 


ary. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E. c. 
Aberdeen. 

State Organizer—J. Z. Green, Marsh- 
ville. ‘ 

Executive Committee—W. B. Gibson, 
Chairman, Statesville; W. H. Moore. 
Bruce; C. C. Wright, Hunting Creek; R. 
W. H. Stone, Greensboro; Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh. 

South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 

President—H. T. Morrison, McClellan- 
ville. 

Vice-President—J. Frank Williams, Sum- 
ter, R. 3. ; 

Secretary—J. Whitner Reid, Columbia. 

Executive Committee—W. M. Gramling, 
Orangeburg, R. 1; W. Shealy, Ballen- 
tine; B. Harris, Pendleton. 

Virginia Farmers’ Union. 
President—A. B. Thornhill, Bent Creek. 
Vice-President—R. L. Dickinson, Rural 

Home 

Secretary-Treasurer—George H. Bowles, 
Sandiges. 

Dxesutive Committee—D. M. Blanken- 
ship, Naruna; H. C. Marshall, Saxe; R. F 
Bower, Campbell; Geo. A. Lambert, Rural 
Retreat; H. H. Carroll, Surry County; T. 
E. Thomas, Spottsylvania County. 


Faires, 





Increase of Tenancy in the South 


The following figures collected from the 
official volumes of the United States cen- 
sus show the rapid increase of farm ten- 
ancy in the Southern States: 


Percentage of Farmers Who Were 





Tenants. 

1880 1890 1900 1910 
United States ~---- 25.6 28.4 35.3 37.0 
Virgie cnamensenen 29.5 26.9 30.7 26.5 
North Carolina __-. 33.5 34.1 41.4 43.3 
South Carolina ---. 50.3 55.3 61.1 3.0 
GOOrMe ..cs—cncuce 44.9 53.6 59.9 65.6 
Orie.” cucuewncmans 30.9 23.6 26.5 26.7 
AISHEMS. one6sscen-~ 46.8 48.6 57.7 60.2 
Mississippi --------- 438.8 52.8 62.4 66.1 
TT INIES nccwnnainn 34.5 30.8 40.6 41.1 
ATEGHEAB <<... ___. 30.9 32.1 45.4 50.6 
LOwigane .n.cs.n5- 35.2 44.4 58.0 55.3 
Texas 37.6 41.9 49.7 52. 
Oklahoma. ........- ae 7 438.8 54.8 


The following further figures (1910 cen- 
sus) show in detail the total number of 
farmers and of tenant farmers for each 
race: 


Virginia— White. Negro. Total. 
Number farmers__ 135,904 48,114 184,018 
Tenant farmers... 33,023 15,706 48,729 


North Carolina— 
Number farmers.. 188,069 
Tenant farmers___ 63,148 

South Carolina— 


65,656 253,725 
44,139 107,287 


Number farmers_. 79,636 96,798 176,434 

Tenant farmers_.. 34,926 76,295 111,221 
Georgia— : 

Number farmers_. 168,468 122,559 291,027 

Tenant farmers___ 84,242 106,738 190,980 
Fiorida— s 

Number farmers. 35,295 14,721 50,016 

Tenant farmers_-_- 6,020 7,822 13.849 
Tennessee— 


Number farmers. 207,704 38,308 246,012 

Tenant farmers__. 73,504 27,557 101,061 
Alabama— 

Number farmers. 152,458 110,442 262,901 

Tenant farmers_-. 65,017 93,309 158,326 
Mississippi— 

Number farmers_. 109,645 164.737 274,382 

Tenant farmers___ 41,886 139,605 181,491 


Arkansas 
Number farmers__ 151,085 63,593 214,78 
Tenant farmers___ 58,381 48,885 214,678 
Louisiana— 


Number farmers... 65,667 54,879 120,546 


Tenant farmers... 22,530 44,077 66,607 
_Oklahoma— 

Number farmers. 169,521 20,671 190,192 
Tenant farmers... 94,643 9,494 104,137 | 


Texas— 
Number farmers... 347,852 69,918 417,766 
Tenant farmers... 170,970 48,605 219,575 





White and Negro Tenancy 


LLOWING are the figures showing the 
percentage of tenancy by races for each 
Southern state: 





State Total White Colored 
Virginia .... ee 26 24 32 
North Carolina.... 42 33 67 
South Carolina .... 63 43 78 
RIND 0055 5:6 ates 6's 65 50 87 
I aS 0-05 Dawes 2 49 69 
Louisiana 55 34 80 
Oklahoma 54 55 45 
Arkansas .... 50 38 76 
Tennessee 41 35 71 
Alabama 60 42 84 
Mississippi 66 38 84 


The significance of these figures of course 
lies in the fact that it is only fifty years 
since the slaves were freed, white people 
then owning virt a'ly all the land and the 
blacks none. Yet i ‘he iifetime of men not 
yet old the Negro«s have veached a position 
where they occupy half as good a place 
with regard to land-ownership as our 
white farmers themselves, the tendency be- 
ing for them to gain still faster by driving 
out other white farm families wherever they 
get in the majority. In Oklahoma, as will 
be seen, the percentage of tenants is greater 
for whites than for Negroes; while in five 
other states—Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Texas—the actual 
number of white tenants is greater than the 
actual number of Negro tenants. 





Codperation: Twelve Fundamental 
Principles 
1. That no shareholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 


shares held. No proxy voting shall be al- 
lowed, 


“. ‘That shares shall be of low denemina- 
tion, $10 being a common figure, and may 
be paid in small installments, if necessary. 

3. That the association may have the 
prior right to purchase shares when the 
owner wishes to sell. 


4. That all goods and produce shall be 
bought and sold on the cash system and at 
prevailing prices. Cutting prices is discour- 
aged. 


5. That before paying dividends a suffi- 


cient amount shall be allowed for the depre- 
ciation of stock, fixtures and buildings. 


6. That a small surplus may be set aside 
for enlargement, or as a reserve for a@ less 
prosperous season, 

7. That a small amount, say 2 per cent of 
net profits, may be set aside for educational 
purposes to promote a better understanding 
of the cardinal principles of coéperation, its 
ethical and economical benefits, etc. 


8. That capital steck shall be paid its 
hire—a certain fixed and reasonable rate of 
interest. 


9. That the remaining profits shall be di- 
vided among the members and customers in 
proportion to their patronage. 


10. That one-half as much dividends shall 
be paid to non-members as to members on 
patronage, 


11. That the door shall not be shut in the 
face of any worthy applicant for member- 
ship. Unless his character, occupatien, or 
business relations are objectionable, he shall 
have the right to purchase one share of 
of stock and become a member at will 

12, Except in rare cases, a new coipera- 
tive enterprise, whether store, creamery, 
warehouse, elevator, cannery or what not, 
should not be started in a community where 
enough such enterprises already exist to 
serve the people amply. Instead the pros- 
pective coéperators should bide their time 
and buy out some existing enterprise when 
the owners are willing to sell at a reasonable 
price, 





How Your State Ranks in Illiteracy 


In the United States as a whole, of the 
native white people of native parentage 
ten years of age, and over, less than 
four in each 100 (3.7 per cent) are illiter- 
ate—unable to read and write. In the 
Southern States, however, the situation 
is shamefully different. The following 
diagram makes the facts clear: 


Percentage of Illiteracy Native Whites 
of Native Parentage. 

United States 4—_*##%* 

Vireinia. =... QR 

North Carolina 1Q—¥tteee ee eee 

South Carolina . 10 ee te 

yeorgia Qe REE E 





Florida 5 tke 
Tennessee _______. ___. ss 1) ## ¥ ¥ R ERED 
Alabama: <=... Pe __ 10 —*# 8 teen 
Mississippi -—-~---_- 5 


) 
Arkansas 7__* es eee 





EOUIGIERE cncsccnnnn 1}—*#####48 84488084 
Oklahoma  ........ 3—*#*# 
ORG Se 3—*** 

A LESSON 


Jim, having tunked Buck on the head with 
an axe with fatal consequences was haled to 
court and sentenced to pay the penalty at 
the end of the state’s rope. The judge ap- 
prised Jim of the verdict and asked whether 
he had anything to say before sentence was 
pronounced, 

“Who, me?” asked Jim. 

“Yes,” responded the court. 

Jim spoke earnestly. 

“Well, sah,’’ he said, “dis here hangin’ 
sut’n’y am gwine be a lesson to me!’’—Ex- 
change, 
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summer rush; that’s costly. 


at we offer, what the other fellow o 
son tells the story. 


governed by what you kno 


alae eelesleeleallesleniaiaiaates 


Silo Fillers 


HESE LONG evenings afford the best possible 
opportunity for that careful thought which is 
ever the root of top-notch success. 


Just as you plan ahead the spring crops, you should right now 
plan how to handle ’em most profitably—your machinery buys 
Should not be made on the snap judgment necessitated by 


a po and mre ops and ita 
€ soundness of a Silo investment—but—you shouldn’t 
economy that lies in the best Silo Filler, -j er ae 


Now is the time—become thoroughly posted on Silo Filler values—know 


fiers, Cool headed, unbiased compari- 
Write for our Free Booke—Free Catalogue of Silo Fillers—Free Book on Silage. 


Write for Catalogues of other Fillers—con ’em over 
w rather than by the unsupported song of some salesmen, 


WILBER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Monroe, Michigan, Box $1 
Feed Cutters Land Rollers and Pulverizers Cattle Stanchiens 


ot tet To Peet | Pe tat ttt.) 





you farmers and stockmen have proved 


point by point and let your decision be 


sO oY 











Write for the 
RAWLING'S 
Catalog 











Sets If your dealer does not 
Plants Y handle it, write to us direct. 
Any width (Se Tell us your needs, 

revived RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
64 inches apart Tim i MAR nD 


“RED STAR” TRANSPLANTER 


Do your transplanting at your pleasure, 
regardless of weather conditions - with the 


reliable Red Star Transplanter. 

It saves time and labor, does the work 
accurately, and the plants— 
being rooted at uniform 
depth—thrive better and grow 
moreevenly than when planted 
by hand. 




















FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Lespedeza Seed, ten cents per pound. Cer- 
tifled Sudan seed, same price. Ninety Day 
Velvet beans, three dollars per bushel. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C 











Cleveland Big Boll, Cook’s Improved Big 
Boll and Hope’s Improved Big Boll, also 
Toole’s and Simpkin’s Prolific highly improv- 
ed Cotton Seed for planting, $1.75 bushel; 
ten (10) bushels or more $1.50 bushel. , Red 
Clover 20c pound; Sapling Clover 20c pound; 
Lespedeza 15c pound; Alsike Clover 20c 
pound; Sudan grass 15c pound; Bermuda 
Brass seed 45c pound; Orchard grass 20c 
pound; Kentucky Bluegrass 20c peund. Maine 
grown seed Irish potatoes. Irish Cobbler, 
Red Bliss and Early Rose $1.75 bushel. Clay 
mixed peas $1.55 bushel; Whippoorwill peas 
$1.85 bushel; Clays $1.70 bushel; Brabham 
$1.90 bushel; Irons $1.90 bushel. Yellow 
Mammoth Sey Beans $1.65 bushel; 1 0-day 
Velvet Beans $2 bushel. Tennessee German 
Millet $1.85 bushel; Pearl Millet 15c pound. 
Queens Golden and Mapledale Prolific Seed 
Popcorn .08c pound. Early Amber Sorghum 
Seed $1.35 bushel; Early Orange $1.30 push 
el; Sugar Drip for Syrup $2 bushel; Japanese 
Ribbon $2.50 bushel. Spanish Peanuts Tc 
pound; Tennessee Red 8c pound. All above 
seeds are pure and true to name. Place your 
order with us, and if not satisfied with seeds 
upon arrival, meney will be refunded to you. 
A trial with us means a satisfied customer. 
Prices are subject to stock and market 
changes. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


MHESCELLANEOUS | 


Typewriter—Underwood No. 4, almest new, 
$30. Elbert Griffis, Lawtey, Fla. 


Kodak Films Developed 10c. Prints 2c 
each. Kodak Finishing Co., Chase City, Va. 




















For Sale—High-grade chewing leaf tobac- 
co, 20 cents pound by parcel post prepaid. 
Sample free. B. C. Dillon, Hardy, Va. 

Pure Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes for 
Sale or exchange for White Leghorn chick- 
ens or turkeys. O. L. Walker, Woodruff, S. C. 

Kentucky’s Best Natural Leaf Tobacco— 
Chewing or smoking, parcel post prepaid, 4 
pounds $1; 10 pounds $2. S. Rosenblatt, 
Hawesville, Ky. 








Barron Young April Leghorn pullets $1; 

Barron yearlings $1. Collie pups $5. Bred 
Collies cheap. Welch Pony. Guinea pigs $1, 
Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 
Registered Berkshires—S, Princess Prem- 
ier, S. Baron, Improved Early Cleveland 
cotton seed, Marlboro Prolific corn, R. P, 
Steinheimer, Woolsey, Ga., Rt. 1. 





Fish and Meal Fertilizers for sale in car 
load lots. Responsible agents wanted in un- 
occupied territory in North Carolina. Craven 
Chemical Company, New Bern, N. C. 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 

For Sale—Business Opportunity—An_ es- 
tablished printing business with good trade 
in hustling western North Carolina city, 
bargain for quick sale. Box No. 857, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 





Ayrshire Bull, one year old, Dam tested 
7 per cent butter fat, pure-bred but not reg- 
istered. Won prize at County Fair. Price 
$50. Some nice heifers, Mont Eagles pit 
games, stags, $2.50; trio, $5. , Rt. 3, Box 26 
Winnsboro, S. C, 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup, 
old fashion thick molasses, dark brown su- 
gar, and whole grain rice. Sold on approval. 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, New Orleans. 





Registered Jersey bull calves from United 
States Soldiers’ Home and yrand Herd, 
Mulefoot hogs. Japanese Syrup Cane seed, 
gallon or bushel, unexcelled for syrup or sil- 
age. Grow fourteen feet high. Bellhaven 
Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, $1.25 
per thousand; 75c per one-half thousand. 
100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $3 bushel; 
| Chinese White Beans, $4 per bushel; Select 
Sea Island cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. Potato plants 
for spring delivery. S. T. Tygart, Nashville, 
Georgia. 

LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 

AND SYRUPS 


Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edward-Arnold, Troup, Texas. 


PRENTED STATIONERY 


300 Envelopes neatly printed, $1.—Chas. B. 
Davis, Rt. 4, High Point, N. C. 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


| Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


























Store and Virginia Farms—Easy terms. 
Chas. Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 





For Sale—i6 acres of land, 5-room house, 
near school and church. % mile from Drexel. 
Write, S. L. Williams, Drexel, N. C 

Good truck farm for sale, one mile from 
corporate limits, high state cultivation, 
dwelling and barn easy terms. Robert Hack- 
ney, Durham, N,. C. 





For Sale—123 acres, 3 miles out. Ideal 
home place. Ideal climate. $35 per acre. 
All implements included. Mrs. A. M, Rey- 
nolds, Rt. 5, Gainesville, Fla. 

Northern Buyers want Southern farms, dir- 
ect dealing with owners; no comm’ssion. 
What have you to sell? Write Southern 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454, Atlanta, Ga, 

Improved Dairy Farm—Two hu idred 
acres, Well located. Full equipment. 3arn, 
silo, spring, milk house, good market. Low 
price. Easy terms. L. Dillon, Bedford City, 
Virginia, 











Virginia Farm for Sale—Heavy grass and 
grain farm, a place that has been carefully 
kept. 211 acres, three miles from ccunty 
seat, just rolling enough to drain well, 
spring water for stock, suited for any kind 
machinery. Good six-room house, hay stable 
and cattle barn all nearly new; one large to- 
bacco barn, numerous small buildings, 
Churches and high school convenient. Price 
$7,500, terms to suit. Edward Guitteau, 
Amelia, Va. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw vnill in 
the world. Cut over pine lands are for sale 
close to this town. Can be bought for $10 
an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. You 
can raise stock and engage in general farm- 
.ing—your boys can work in the town. Lo- 
cated in Ozone Belt. Building materials ad- 
vanced to assist in improving your farm to 
extent of four times cash payments. Write 
Great Southern Lumber Co,, Dept. C. L, P. 
O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, 
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HUSTLER }—- , | 
ANY i 





“"“HUSTLER’® 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER = MATCHER 
Is a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
Sag] ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.€. 
and Columbia, S$. @. 
Address Nearest Point. 









WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Book Bargains 








ACRE 


SUMMARY, COMPILED BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SHOWING AVE RAGE SERVICE RENDERED BY 18 KINDS OF FARM 
MENTS IN WESTERN NEW YORK, AND AVERAGE MACHINERY COST 


ate | Books at Half Price 











eae ake 7 
Life of { 

















Acres 








| Implement Covered 
| i a in ee ee mee 
¢ | { | | ost 
| Days par | te- jin- Re- | ; | New 
| of Years Year | Total {place ter- | pairs | Total | 
Implement L Sa iwor | © ox nt | « st } 

| 22 | | = 
Walking plow ......| 19.2 | 224 Sb 9/$0.026/$0.010/$0.062/$0.098/$10.00 
Sulky plow ..... ol 287 1 TIO 8a .170} 046] .069| .285| 42.50 
Spring-tooth harrow. -|. 6.6 | 73] 11.0 -023} .007| -011| “041 7.50 
Spike-tooth harrow.. 3.1 43 | 14.0 .016| .007| .007| .030| 10.50 
Disk harrow ........ 4.2 | 54 | 13.0 .059| .025] .014| .098|] 27.00 
BANG TOUS cviccecsce ‘tI 75 | 16.0 .023] .011] .007] .041] 24.00 
Grain drill ........+- 4.6 | 76 | 16.4 .095| .049| .027] .171| 72.00 
Corn planter, 1-row.. 9 | 10 | 21.9 260] 111] 1 70} .531] 12.00 
Corn planter, 2-row.. ot 9| 11.0 440] .158] -200| 798} 40.00 
Cultivator, 1-row 4.1 | 58 | 14.0 .027| .012] .021] ; 6.50 
Cultivator, 2-row ....| 5.6 70 | 12.5 .065| .027] 1025} 32.00 

abbage ere ° 3.4. 43 | 12.8 -280| .114| .091] 45.00 

Mower ee ea a tee Sek: | 46 | 14.8 -099| .047| .065] 41.00 
HGY rake ..csceseces 2.6 | 37 | 14.5 .038| .019} .008] 24.00 
Hay tedder ........- 1.5 | 21| 14.0 -112| .051| .019) 34.00 
Bean harvester ..... 2.3 | 29 | 12.9 -115| .048] .060]| 25.00 
Grain binder ........ 3.4 | 53] 15.4 o231| .113| .058] 25.00 
COFrh bDINdEr «00.005... 3.7 | 40 | 10.8 -550| .194] .096] 25.00 


In connection with your subscrip- 





Cost Per Acre Covered 




















MANY CAN 


GER 
Ship us potash salts for fertilizers. Geta ‘eheheuy Com- 
Post Drill; save labor and at the same time make your 
stable and lot manure do you the most possible good. 
Your address 1D H EY card will bring our — 


Y & SON, = 
ATLANTA, GA. 


76 Elmira fase, 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 


At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. VA, 


ol 
sa oHNG 




















TIGER Brand Fence 
100 Styles Farm, Poultry 
M4 and Lawn. Best Quality 
1 OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 





Inoculating for Legumes 


| THE grouping below any one legume in 
in a group will, if it has nodules on its 
roots, inoculate for any other legume in the 
same group, but so far as we know for no 
legume in any other group: 


Group 1—Red clover, 

Crimson clover, 

Alsike Clover, 

White clover, 

Hop Clover. 

Alfalfa, , 

Bur clover, 

Sweet clover, or 

Melilotus, 

Group 3—Vetches, Canadian field peas, 
garden peas, 

Group 4—Cowpea. 

Group 5—Soy bean, 

Group 6—Velvet bean, 

Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan clover. 

Group 8—Beggarweed. 


Group 2— 





Weight of Seeds of Legumes to Make 
a Bushel 


AUTONG cc ccccccceescessevesceess 60 pounds 
Bur clover din” OUTS) 6c c0ss- 10 or 11 pounds 
Canada eld Peas. ... i cccvevesss 60 pounds 
COWDCES cc cccccvcccccccescsscscs 60 pounds 
PIINOM BGIGVER soc 66 ic ckc siceee eee 60 pounds 
Lespedeza, Japan clover (un- 

RUIICOD)) 6.0. 6.6.5:4:4:4)50 960.450 8 a oe Rees 25 pounds 
Melilotus, sweet clover (hulled).. 60 pounds 
PEGDUtLS: ccs cee ccc ceccceen 22 to 28 pounds 
Red clover ...-eeeeces eh a Sete el ara e's . 60 pounds 
Boy DEANS «..2..cce06 es ree ae 60 pounds 
White clover ...... aeeie saben «+.-. 60 pounds 
MWOtCTIES 2.06.68 6608 H6eweseeseeree US BOURaS 





Dates for Seeding Legumes 





DOUBLE Galvanized: 

15c per rod for 26-in. 6-in. 
Stay Hog Fence. Barbed 
Wire Woven on Bottom. 


44 
7 Long-Fibre, Wool-Felt, thoroly 
saturated with Mineral *asphalt, 
i7/ surfaced with Mica, Fiint, Slate, 
V7 Asphalt or Gravel, secretly treated 
for use in Southern Climates and 
guaranteed 25 years, 75c per square, 
nails and cement included. PCNot Mill 
Ends), Catsalogand samples free. Write 
today, “The Farmer’s Old Reliable Firm,? 


Tiger Fence Co., oo E Lana Tenn. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


83 ii Reliable Fox Brand. Toughest weather re- 








sister known. Anybody can layit. 1-piece 
rolis of 108 sq. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. 
ply . ply 83c, 2- ply. ~. rr 3-ply$i.43 Cred roll. Nails 
cement included. uaranteed by old 
Per Roll Pellable house. ‘Tacks free. 


REX FLINTKOTE Surplus stock of 479 squares of 
this world famous roofing 1-ply, 
regular $1.75, to be sold at a bargain figure including 
celebrated Flintkote caps and cement. Better than or- 
dinary 2-ply rubber roofing. Order at once from 2 
this advertisement at our low bargain price . roll 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., {o8uGABY S%: 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Auto Throttle Governed 
Not hit and miss governed. One of 
the exclusive features found in 
no other engine. Wonderful en- 
gine value. WIll make electric- 
ity, run machinery, pump water, 
churn, chop feed, etc. Complete 
with gasoline tank, etc., ready to 
run only $35. Free catalog. 


ic. pret Sons, Devt. 135, Hamilton, 0 














_ Farm, stock, poultry, and lawn 
fence, barb wire, etc. A 1 qual- 
1 ity and lowest prices. Shipped 
H R quick and little frt. from Rich’d. 
New Spring catalog of South’s 
Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day fora copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 nee Lane, Richmond, Va. 











BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
y from this Agency, 


A. L ‘ROOT ’S SUPPLIES 
L, W. Crovatt, Box 134, SAVANNAH, CA. 





Alfalfa (fall) ...06scesece +. Sept. to Oct. 15 
Alfalfa (spring) ...+...e.e6 Mch, to Apr. 15 
Alsike clover........ ceceeece Sept. to Oct. 15 
WUE CLOVER... ccc cess cnseee ceed Aug. to Oct. 15 
Canada field peas.......+.. Feb. to Mch,. 15 
Cowpeas See aol 5.0 Sub Bie.a's ele aLGte May to July 15 
Crimson clover ......¢e+see-> Sept to Oct. 15 
Lespedeza (Japan clover)..Mch. and April 

Melilotus ..... $n eikie'6e'6-5i0) 6.0 Mar. to April 15 
PORRUUE os ois s0-050-0 a rr) May to July 1 
Red clover...... (50064 8406: BOD te Ott. B65 
Soy beans ....nccccccccces - May to July 10 
White clover ...ccccccees Sept. and Oct. 

Velvet beans .....eee- osvese April ta June 

MVOLCHES 606 ss 0cce ce eEeerae aS Sept. to Oct. 15 





Grass Mixtures for Pastures 


OR temporary pastures the number of 
plants is so numerous that it is largely 
a matter of selection, If the temporary pas- 
ture is for one or two years in a rotation, 
the following plants and combinations of 
plants may be used: 


For Damp Lands— 
Red top 
Meadow 


Lee igbesescecooes © Pounds 
feSCUO .wecccecesee 10 pounds 


Alsike Clover .eeccceseees « 5 Pounds 

White clover .eccccccceeees & pounds 
For Uplands 

MEG 10D i isesceccocsesecetce & POUNdS 

Orchard BrasS ..cceseeeees . 14 pounds 

White clover ............-- 3 pounds 

Lespedeza ..... er . 25 pounds 





Our Special Issues in 1916 


Labor-saving Devices—January 8. 

Garden and Truck Crops—January 22. 
“More and Better Poultry’’—January 29. 

Farm Implements and Machinery—Febru- 

ry 5. 

Anniversary and Reference Special—Febru- 

ary 12, 

Pretty Homes Special—March 18, 

Dairy 4 = 
Timber Crop—May 20. 
Education—June 24, 
Marketing—dJuly 22. 
Clover-Vetch—August 5. 
Wheat and O: August 19. 
Renters’ and Landowners’ 

tember 9. 


pb 





oe 





Special—Sep- 


Paints, Lights and Waterworks—Septem- 
ber 23. 
More Fruit—October 14. 


Homeseekers’ Special—October 21. 
Town and Country—November 18, 
Livestock—December 9. 

Codperation and Neighborhood 


ment—December 23. 


Improve- 





Our greatest. offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 














THE DRAFT OF PLOWS 


Numerous tests ghow the following ta- 
ble a good basis for figuring the draft of 
plows: 


DRAFT PER SQUARE INCH OF CROSS 
SECTION OF PLOW 
in sandy soil .......«..2to8 pounds 
ER COPH: StQDDIC. 6.50.60 3 pounds 
In wheat stubble 4 pounds 
In blue grass sod....... 6 pounds 
In June grass sod ..... 6 pounds 


EM CIOVED BOG © 656 bee cess 7 pounds 
Bee CRY: BOW Gi es ace es 8 pounds 
Be DPrGerie BOQ ovcsiseas 15 pounds 
Ee Varin BOG) o5 6.656 cisins 15 pounds 
i: a er 20 pounds 


Example—Suppose a plow rig has two 
14-inch bottoms, and the depth to be 
plowed is 6 inches. A cross section of 
each plow is therefore 14x6 inches, or 84 
square inches, Twice this for two bot- 
toms is 168 square inches, Since, in san- 
dy soil, the pressure per square inch is 
three pounds, 

Then 168x3 Ihs.=—504 
sandy soil.—Tractor 


Ibs.—draft in 
Farming. 











What Bad Roads Cost 


To carry a ton one mile by 
tenth of a cent; by 
haul a ton over 


sea costs one- 
railroad, one cent. To 
good roads costs seven cents 
a mile; over ordinary county roads 25 cents 
a mile. Mud tax and hill-climbing tolls, 
therefore, amount to 18 cents a mile, 





Debate Subjects 


Topics Suitable Both for Farmers’ 
Clubs and Rural Schocls 











I 

HE University of North Carolina 
suggests the following 26 subjects 
for debates: 
1, All land, 


should be taxed 
improved value. 


improved 
alike, 


and unimproved, 
at its natural or un- 


2. Food and live 


wealth faster 
ers. 

3. The 
law. 


‘stock farmers accumulate 
than cotton and tobacco farm- 
lien should be 


crop abolished by 


4, Race segregation in land 
desirable, 

5; Tt is 
own a farm. 

6. Land monopoly is the 
opolies. 

7. The poll tax ought to be 

8. This state 
land tax, 

9. Farm tenancy is the greatest obstacle 
to agricultural development in the South, 

10. Most of the money spent in 
building in this state has been wasted, 


ownership is 


better business to rent than to 


worst of all mon- 


abolished. 


ought to have a graduated 


road 


11. Road repair with free labor is a fail- 
ure, , 
12, Bond 
visable, 

13. Newspapers ought not to accept pat- 
ent medicine advertisements, 


issues for public roads are ad- 


14. A whole-time health officer is needed 
for this county. 
15. Diet is more important than drugs. 


16. The United States should adopt the 
policy of preparedness for war. 

17. Military training should be 
and required in all high schools, 
and universities. 


provided 
colleges, 


18. Commission government is desirable 
for towns of 10,000 or more inhabitants, 

19. The the 
power. 

20. The Government should aid in financ- 
ing rural credit societies. 


Governor should have veto 


21. The farmer does not receive a righte- 
ous share of the consumer’s dollar. 
22. Cotperative farm enterprise has usu- 


ally succeeded in the United States, 


23. Improved public highways are as im- 


| tion to The Progressive Farmer 





List No. 1 


We offer you a one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer (new 
or renewal) and your choice of any 
one of the following list of books 
both for only $1.50. 


One year’s subscription and two 
books, all for $2. 


POPULAR FICTION 


The Rosary 
Mary Cary 

T. Tembarom 
Coniston 

The Crisis 
The Crossing 
Richard Carvel 
The Sky Pilot 
The Clansman 
Ann Boyd 
Queed 

Hugh Wynne 
Right of Way 
The Harvester 


The Reign of Law 

The Little Minister 
The Secret Garden 

The Choir Invisible 
The Iron Woman 

A Kentucky Cardinal 
Glengarry School Days 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Honorable Peter Sterling 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
Told by Uncle Remus 
To Have and to Hold 
Polly of the Circus 
Bob, Son of Battle 


Freckles A Girl of the Limberlost 
Quo Vadis The Conquest of Canaan 
Ben Hur David Harum 


The Man From Glengarry 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Poems Every Child Should Know 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 
Heroes Every Child Should Know 

Birds Every Child Should Know 

Songs Every Child Should Know 
Heroines Every Child Should Know 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know 
Famous Stories Every Child Should Know 


List No. 2 
We offer you a year’s subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer (new or 
renewal) and your choice of any one 


of the following books, both for only 
$125. 


A one year’s subscription and two 
books, all for $1.50. 


Abbe Constantin 
Adam Bede 
Acsop’s Fables 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
Black Beauty Baron Munchausen 
Bride of Lammermoor 
Cast Up By the Sea 
Child’s History of England 
Deerslayer 

Diana of the Crossways 
Donovan Dombey 


Alhambra 
Alice in Wonderland 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 


and Son 








i ist Lynne Emerson’s Essays 
ngeline Fair Maid of Perth 

F ifteen Decisive Battles 

Green Mountain Boys 

Grimm's Fairy Tales 

Hlandy Andy Guy Mannering 


Hans Brinker, or The Silver 
Hleart of Midlothian 

Henry Esmond 

Heroes and Hero Worship 
Hiawatha and Evangeline 
House of the Seven Gables 
House of the Wolf 
Hunchback of Notre 


Skates 


Dame 


In the Golden Days 

It's Never Too Late to Mend 

Ivanhoe Lamplighter 

Jane Eyre Last Days of Pompeli 


Last of the 
Lena Rivers 
Middlemarch 


Kenilworth Mohicans 
Kidnapped 

Light That Failed 
Marooned Master of Ballantrae 
Micah Clarke Mill On the Floss 
Mosses From an Old Manse 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
Newcomes The Monastery 

Old Curiosity Shop Our Mutual Friend 
Old Mortality Pathfinder 

Oliver Twist Pere Goriot 

Prince of the House of David 

Quentin Durward Phantom Rickshaw 
Redgauntlet Sartor Resartus 
Robinson Crusoe Scottish Chiefs 
Silence of Dean Maitland 

St. Ronan’s Well Sign of the Four 
Story of An African Farm 

Swiss Family Robinson 

Tales From Shakespeare 

Talisman 

Tanglewood Tales 

Tempest and Sunshine 

Three Musketeers 

Toilers of the Sea 

Tom Brown at Oxford 

Tom Brown’s School Days 

Treasure Island 

Twice Told Tales 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Under the Deodars, and The Gadsbys 
Vicar of Wakefield 

Water-Babies 

Waverley 

White Company 

Window in Thrums 

Wonder Book 





HOW TO GET BOOKS FREE 





Any one (your choice) of the books in 
List No. 1 will be sent you free for send- 





portant as railroads, ing one dollar in subscriptions to The 
24, Convicts should be used in public road Progressive Farmer, or any two books 
work. (your choice) in List No. 2 for each one 
25. Toll gate roads should be abolished. dollar in subscriptions you send. 
26. The frequent change of teachers is 
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Saturday, February 12, 1916] 
the greatest obstacle to public school educa- 


tion. 
Il 
Following are subjects suggested by 
the University of Minnesota: 


That the dual-purpose cow is more profit- 
able to the farmer than the special dairy 
cow. 

That women should be given the right to 
vote on an equality with men, 

That a single tax on the land would be 
better than the present system of taxation. 

That further Federal legislation in respect 
to trusts and industrial combinations is de- 
sirable. 

That the inheritance tax is desirable and 
should be gradually increased to meet chang- 
ing conditions, 

That eight hours should constitute a legal 
day's work, 

That the policy of excluding Chinese and 
Japanese laborers from this country should 
be maintained and rigorously enforced, 

That co-education in colleges is desirable, 

That capital punishment should be abol- 
ished, 

That rural sports should be given more en- 
couragement, and that more holidays should 
be provided for farm people. 

That the retired farmer is a menace to the 
proper development of rural life. 

That the middleman is an unnecessary and 
extravagant factor in marketing. 

That the concrete silo is preferable to the 
wooden one. 

That the “high cost of living’ 
of high living.’’ 

That a farmers’ codperative laundry is de- 
sirable in connection with a good coépera- 
tive creamery. 

That it would be an cconomy to have a 
watcr system in every farm home, 

That a court of arbitration should be es- 
tablished for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. 

That the civil service should be extended 
to all departments of the Government ser- 
vice. ‘ 

That the commission form of government 
should be adopted by our county. 

That rural schools should be consolidated, 

That it is more desirable to live in the city 
than in the country. 


is the ‘cost 


That the system of direct primary nomina- 
tion is preferable to that of nomination by 
caucus and convention. 

That our present immigration laws should 
be so amended as to provide for further 
material restriction of immigration. 

That the state should adopt a legislative 
initiative and referendum, 

That immigration should be 
stricted by an illiteracy test. 

That Socialism is preferable to the present 
order. 

That it is for the best interests of the 
United States to build and maintain a large 
navy. 


further re- 


That feed can be produced more economi- 
cally by growing corn than oats. 

That the railways of the United States 
should be operated by the Government. 





Fertilizers Without Potash 


Suggestions for Formulas for 
Crops and Soil Types 


In view of the amazing increase in ‘eost 
of potash, Prof. B. W. Kilgore, Direc- 
tor of the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, suggests the following 
formulas for fertilizers for various crops 
and soil-types: 

FOR THE COASTAL PLAIN OR 
LOAM SOILS 
For Cotton:— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent ammonia. . 


FOOD FACTS 
What an M. D. Learned 





Various 


SANDY 














A prominent physician down in 
Georgia went through a food experi- 
ence which he makes public: 

“It was my own experience that 
first led me to advocate Grape-Nuts 
food; and I also know from having 
prescribed it to convalescents and 
other weak patients that this food is 
a- wonderful rebuilder and restorer 
of nerve and brain tissue, as well as 
muscle. It improves the digestion 
and patients gain, just as I did in 
strength and weight, very rapidly. 

“T was in such a low state that I 
had to give up my work entirely and 
go to the mountains, but two months 
there did not improve me; in fact I 
was not quite as well as when I left 


home. My food did not sustain me 
and it became plain that I must 
change. 


“IT began to use Grape-Nuts and in 
two weeks I could walk a mile, and 
in five weeks returned to my home 
and practice, taking up hard work 
again. Since that time I have felt as 
well and strong as I ever did in my 
life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help 
all sufferers I consider it a duty to 
make these facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts when 
the regular food does not seem to 
Susti ain the body will work wonders. 

‘There’s a Reason. Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. Th: 






are genuine, true and full of Wied a | 


interest. 





For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc.:— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 to 5 per cent ammonia. 
For Peanuts:— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clover, etc.:— 
Straight acid phosphate on good land, 
and— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia on poor land. 
For Tobacco:— : . 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent ammonia. 
2 to 3 per cent potash. 
FOR PIEDMONT SOILS 
For Cotton:— P 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
2 to 3 per cent ammonia. 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc.:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, etc.:— 
Straight acid phosphate on good land, 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, om poor land. 
For Tobacco:— ‘ , 
8 per cent phosphorie acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, 
1 to 2 per cent potash. 
FOR. MOUNTAIN SOILS 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc.:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, etc.:— 
Straight acid phosphate on good land, 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, on poor land. 
For Tobacco:— ; , 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, 
1 to 2 per cent potash. 

It may be desirable or necessary to 
change the total amount of plant foods in 
the above formulas. This can be easily 
done and the propertions kept the same. 

Piedmont and Mountain Soils Seldom 

Need Potash 

The Piedmont and mountain soils of 
North Carolina and nearby states con- 
tain good supplies of potash, which be- 
come available under good preparation 
and good cultivation. The turning under 
of leguminous crops especially, and of 
other humus-forming crops, will greatly 
aid in making the potash in these soils 
available. Potash gives but little in- 
crease, and in many cases no increase, 
in yields cf crops on these soils, while 
phosphoric acid is first, and ammonia sec- 
ond in increasing yields. But in the case 
of tobacco, we think it wiil pay to use 
1 to 2 per cent of potash at present 
prices. 

For the sandy loam soils of the eastern 
or coastal plain sections of the group of 
states, nitrogen, or ammonia, is the most 
effective constituent in fertilizers for in- 





creasing vields, potash being second. For 
this reason, it may, in exceptional cases, 
pay to use a very small amount of potash 
for cotton on these soils. It will not pay, 
we think, on any of the other crops under 
discussion, but good increases in yields 
will be obtained from the intelligent use 
of the mixtures given. 


Save All Ashes, — Tobacco Stalks, 
tc. 


The present is a good time for farmers 
to get out of the habit of using fertilizers 
containing potash where their crops and 
soils do not need it, and it is ajso the 
best time they will likely have to get 
into the habit of saving all of the farm 
and home materials containing potash, 
such as ashes, tobacco stems and stalks, 
manure, ete. These materials may be 
made to go a long way towards supplying 
the necessary potash for tobacco this 
season. The old tobacco stalks, especially, 
may be distributed in the furrow by pre- 
paring the land early so that the coming 
crop will get the benefit of their potash. 
Cottonseed meal carries about 2 per cent 
potash, and for this reason will have ad- 
ditional value this year as a material for 
tobaceo and cotton fertilizers. 











Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress 


| Fe YOU wish to write to your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, a letter ad- 
dressed to him simply at Washington, D. C., 
will always reach him if you address your 
Senator as ‘‘Senator,’’ and put “*M. C.’’ (Mem- 
ber Congress) after the name of your Repre- 
sentative, 

The following are the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from our territory: 





Senators 
Virginia—C. A. Swanson, Thomas S. Mar- 
tin, 
North Carolina—F. Mcl.. Simmons, Lee S. 
Overman, 
South Carolin 
Tillman, 





Sllison D. Smith, Benj. R. 


Georgia—Hoke Smith, Thomas W. Hard- 
wick. 

Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher, Nathan P. 
Bryan. 


Representatives by Districts 
Virginia—First, William A. 
Edward E. Holland; 
tague; Fourth, 
Edward W. 


Jones; Second, 
Third, Andrew J. Mon- 
Walter A, ‘atson; Fifth, 
Saunders; Sixth, Carter Glass; 
Seventh, James Hay; Eighth, Charles C. 
Carlin; Ninth, Campbell B. Slemp; Tenth, 
Henry D. Flood, 

North Carolina—Tirst, John H. Small; Sec- 
ond, Claude Kitchin; third, George Hood; 
Fourth, Edward M. Pou; Fifth, Chas. 


Stedman; Sixth, Hannibal L. Godwin; Sev- 
enth, Robert N. Page; Eighth, Robert L. 
DPoughton; Ninth, Edwin Y. Webb; Tenth, 
ae! Oe oh ha 


Ser uth Cc prolinae irst, Richard S. Whaley; 
; aa x Byrnes; Third y 

J. Nichols; 

Willard Rix 


ent! sbury F. Le re, 








ron 1 William Char 
Schley Hlowe 
ho h, Gordon L* 











ee 


Tribble; Ninth, Thos. M. Bell; Tenth, Car 
Vinson; Eleventh, John R. Walker; 
Dudley M. Hughes. 
Florida—First, S. M. 
Frank Clark; Third, 
Fourth, W. J. Sears. 


Sparkman; 
Emmett 





TOBACCO CROP IN THE SOUTHERN 


STATES 


Twelfth, 


Second, 
Wilson; 


1 
and. £068 
For Corn 234, 9! 
crops, too, 
and Cotton ¢70P%, to 
way(Ciark)Harrow is your 
handiest implement. The 
gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible. Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof cutlery steel forged 








(000 omitted) 
Yield Per Acre 


Production 





1914 


10-Yr.|| 4 5-Yr. 
AV. Ade 





sharp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cutaway 








Virginia --| 650 | 738 || 104,000 | 135,338 T Corn and Cotton Harrow 

N. Carolina] 650 | 637 \ 146, 250 | 127,339 he real labor-saving, profit-making im: 

S. Garolina| 730 57 || 33,580 | 22,027 plement for diversified farming. If your 
Moriah | 1,000 838 i] 4°300 | 3987 | dealer has not the genuine Curaway, 
wemee | "san | 758 | e346 | 70,498 | write us direct. Write now for our new 









free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.” 








CORN YIELDS 


IN THE SOUTHERN 







The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 





997 Main St., Higganam, Conn. 














STATES 

| Yields Per Acre— 
3ushels 
] }10 Year 

States. i Gre.) “Ole hoa. 
AIQDEMS 2c | 1.0 | 123 | 2H 
ATEAHARS ........ i Tes | 20 | Boe 
GSOLEIG.asancusau.| BAG - | Tos: | eee 
Louisiana awen) 2Oe 22.0 | 19.3 
Mississippi ......| 18.6 {| 20.0 | 197.8 
North Carclina 1 200 | Iss | 17-0 
Oklahoma —______- }. es) ae aS 
South Carolina__-| 18.5 |! 19.5 | 15.6 
‘Tennessee .......| 338.5 | 20.5 | 35.0 
{yh 20.0 | 24.0 20.3 
VIPRING: te coe cee e 71.0 | 26.0 | 34.5 

















| 2 D. Reoute—How to Get One 


Some readers wish to know 
about getting rural free delivery 
started in their communities, 


inaster General, Washington, D. C., for in 


formation and for a free copy of the required 
form of petition ready for the signatures of 
No neighborhood where it is possi- 


signers, 
ble to get rural mail delivery should be con 
tent to get along withcut this service. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





how to go 
routes 
The first thing 
to do is to write the Fourth Assistant Post- 















ij ODORLESS SANITARY ¢ 
GERM-PROOF 


Every home without sewer- 
MN) age needs one. Most con- 
‘W] Venient, meritorious home 
necessity in a century. 
| boon to sick people. Can be 
placed anywhere in house. 

Makes Outdoor Privy 


} Unnecess ry 

| Put a warm Comfort Toilet in 

our home; guarantee of 

1 healthy, Stig conditions. 

Germ. life killed by chemicals . 
} in retort. Emptied once a month—no more |) 













Improved models-peg tooth, 
disc and spring tooth harrows 
also plows and other farm imp- 
lements-A 1 grade and bottom 
prices; shipped quick and little 
frt. from Rich’d. Sping catalog mailed FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 








trouble than throwing out coffee grounds. 
i Needs no other attention. Boards o Health | 
i) Cndorse it. Write now for literature, prices, etc. 


;AGENTS CAN EARN $10 TO $25 DAILY 


Here’s something going like a prairie fire. 
Best thing that ever headed your way—big 
| chance to clean up $25 a day if you will hustle, 
Sale sure in every home without a — 
| Hardly any limit to your earning. Don't sleep |} 
\li| over this. Send postal by next mail. Biggest || 
iii money-making easiest selling proposition 
i] ever put up to an agent. Exclusive territory. 
| rite now for agents proposition, 


I) Comfort Chemical Closet Co. 













Fine Virginia Roanoke Stock Farm for 


Sale—583 acres, two miles from town, on au 
tomobile highway, good phbuildings, 


ready for plow. Fine locality. 
Write for full particulars and 
other farms. 

Chase City, Va. 


catalogue o 


fenced 
and cross-fenced, well watered, 800 acres 
Price $12,500. 





102 Factories Bidg. Toledo, O 











Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
f | $1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


Jeffreys, Hester & Company, | to join you on this proposition when you 





renew. 





The Difference Between Quality and Quantity 
Circulation 


GENERAL RooFinG MANUFACTURING Co. 








BUILDING PAPERS, 
ASPHALT AND COAL 


TAR P 


COMPLETE FELT MILLS 
PAPLR MILLS AND ROOFING FACTORIES 
CAST ST LOUIS. ILL .YORK.PA. AND MARSCILLCS, ILL, 
R. M. NELSON 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


if 


Pant ne, 





The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
ATTENT 


pt =~ Mi ¥ 
a Reger ts 





RODUCTS. 







CABLE ADDRESS 
GENROMCO 
BOATMEN’S BANK Bu! LOING, 


SAINT Louis, 






cass $1 Wou'e 


June 5, 1915.6¢ 


ION MR. J. A, MARTIN 





My dear Mr. Martin:-- 

I have been on a Litt 
and I have taken the trouble of 
farmers of the northeastern par 


le tour of investigation in Aransas 
interviewing a few representative 
t of that state and I have found 





that most all of them not only 
and regard it as a publication 


read the advertisements and seem to be influ enced by _ them. 


subscribe to the Progressive Farmer 
of high character, but they also 
There 





were a number of cases where I asked questions without their knowe- 


ing with whom I was connected a 
they read, 
then asked them if they knew th 


it was almost invariably "THE PROGRES 


nd on inquiring what Farm Papers 
SIVE FARMER." I 
e name of any roofing that they had 


seen advertised in the Progressive Farmer and almost invariably 
their reply came promptly - "CERTAIN-TEED Roofing,” 


Yaurs very truly, 


RMN-CB 
RMN-CB 









SENERAL ROOF! 
WORLUS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ROO TINGS ANO 
BUILOING PAPCRS 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG, COMPANY 


RAM dan 


Advertising Manager 
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hy full male Duroc-Jersey Reds, 3. months For Sale—15 Single Comb White Leghorn | WYANDOTTES 
° oxel, N ts > eac A. } Q s ° Sean aan ———— 
BREEDERS’ CARDS || 32 ee aq | Borin’ Carolinas “+ MePonala, Sanford. "White Wyandottes—Hens | $1.50; cocks, 
‘Service Boars, Gilts, Pigs — Reciaterc: coeckerels. $2 to: $5. Bi F, Crutchfield, Thom- 

AND Prices reasonable. T. A. Moorman, Somer- Pure-bred Single Comb: Brown Leghorn | asville, N. C 

ville, Tenn, eggs 15 $1.25, prepaid. E. F. Metcalf, Scotts- Sil I i w a Kerels f al 
ARMER‘: > . - Silver Lacec yandotte cockerels for sale, 
F S’ EXCHANGE Duroc—Defender and Professor boar pigs | Pero, Ala, Rt. 4. _. | Bgges: for hatching a speciality. M. L, Ader- 

(4 Cents a Word; Cash With Order) $12.50 each. Drake's Creek Stock Farm; One fine trio Single Comb Brown Leghorns | holdt, Henry River, N. C. 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Crab Orchard, Ky. for Sale—$5.  Crystalburg Poultry Farm, Champion White Wyandottes—Eggs for 
Farmer readers in this per tonne = Registered_ “Service boars, 8 weeks | Rock Creek, N. C. hatching. Write for mating list and show 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, old pigs Satisfaction guaranteed Pine- | Write to Mrs. Derrick Potts, Chase City, | record. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 
nu s i ls 3% C . 2 Mrs. : y e y; , , 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida land Farm, Buckner, Va. Va., Route 4, for White Leghorn eggs. The 

le t aia ania ; TURKEYS 

and Georgia), and in this style type, at best layers the world 

the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- For Sale—Regi stered Duroc- -Jersey | pigs, Mies ee ceicnsiand : whl Mammoth ros a 

tion, If advertisement is to appear once, open gilts, and service boars, as good as the 35 Beautiful Dark Brown Leghorn hens, ages Bronze ‘Turkeys—Giant of of the 

send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents: best. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 18 months old, 75e each. Going out of bus- Winn ee $2.50 for 10. N. P. Fowler, 

4 “ 4 j 33 , 28 ari y ‘ eld, Ala. 

four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Good colors, type, in- | mess. Box 221, Marion, N. C. SRAM 

word, number or initial (including each .dividuals; best of breeding; on terms to suit. High-class Single Comb Black Leghorns— Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—25 

word, number or initial in name and Write for free booklet. Jefferson Farms, | Quality and price right, positive guarantee. | pound toms $5. 16 pound hens $3. Mrs, 

address) counts as a separate word. Ad- Albany, Ga, Oakview Farm, Newbern, Tenn. ; Bernard White, Wilmington, Va. 
vertisements not accepted without cash For Sale—February 20 on, registered Du+ Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoff Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys—$10 trio, 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- roc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks old. Out of big, | strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c | Black Langshan cockerels, $2; pullets, $1. 
perenne ie tor a & lette = on co mature sows from Haggin’s herd in Ken- | per 15 eggs. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, | C. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn, 

postage aionme to send a letter to each o lew Sired by f ld Defender, who | North Carolina. Mar » Toritave 0s lek 

the 80,000 homes to which we carry your vie tiene ‘Chacuaan “fouth Carolina State Eten? ES <a > winnie: aheaa, Sebiumeen S| aeeaekaoen 

ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted ‘aiws Seek ae cat gee de a STG Single Comb White Leghorns—Large, vig- | - eet see sfaction guaranteed, 

for) SEnOUNte: lose, tian $1 Fair, 1915. Write for prices and blood lines. | obrous, persistent layers. Eggs and chicks, | 02k Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. 

Rites fOr combified. editions made Cc. M. Burts, Honea Path, S.C. Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, Some of the best Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
known on application. ESSEX Lancaster, S. C. Peto that can be had. 1915 hatched, 23 to 

Pure-bred Essex Sows, Gilts and Pigs for |” Mapleton Farms. ‘oe 8 offering select 200- | 74-Ppound toms $7; 25 to 26-pounds $8; 15 to 
Sale—H. C, Hargrove, Canton, N. C. egg strain White Leghorns. Won 10 first Soin: Riek. Gude aaeaiaee “oreo ee to “= 
on ox mere ; . ; < 2 WwW s is ver 
7 a "s. prizes two shows. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, . . >. - = ° 
MACHINERY ee VER OO oot oa i | CERRRHERENOLETE. CO Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 2. 
Registered O. I. C. pigs for § sale. Cc. xa Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win MISCELLANEOUS BBEEDS 
Elliotte, Route 29, Charlotte, N. C. J : aie 3 

Wanted—Hand power stump puller. G. A, = — ———— ter layers. Stock, eggs and baby chicks, Pure-bred poultry, stock and eggs. Li 

Marsh, Charlotte, N. Cc. QO, I. C’s.—Registered herd boars, $35; gilt | prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Char-| free. Nine breeds. Ini See Wy 
W *by te ip, . Jou eds. United Poultry Yards, 

Let us put running water in your home ke ‘Bonnat & Sons, Coulterville, Ill. 8. . JONN |} jotte, N. C., Route 8. Ranger, Ga. i 
Carr Well Drilling Company, Goldsboro, N.C. } 2—OP™S* § a = a Single’ Comb Buff  Leghorns—Standard Single Comb White Leghorns and White 

25 horse-power Gasoline engine at a bar- POLAND-CHINAS bred, prize winning. Eggs per 15 first pen | Wyandottes, 15 eggs for $1. A. B. Fitch, 
gain. For particulars write, C. F. Brann, Poland-China Pigs, Shoats, bred gilt and | $3; second $2; third $1; hens $1. Cottage Me bane, N. C. 

Farmville, N: Cc. yearling boar. L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va. Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. ‘Guaranteed. “Brown ‘Leghorn and Barred 

Ror Salo—Ono 16 horge-power Frick on "ABERDEEN-ANGUS oe ar ae eer eepetaate “ay | HOP fe for sale, #1 por is. CW, Reed, 

: si 7 2 se s > > s Lertfor N. C 

=n *Willisms a age oe Drenet it = _ For Sale—Registered Angus Cattle. Seven Chesterfield. Eggs $1 per sitting. Few select tet Ce 
cas ms and Rhoney, rexe » C females, two males. Jolls, Wilson, Va. pullets $1.50 each. H. B. Graves, Pageland, Pr Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze 

“If you are interested in a good five-passen- Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best | South Carolina. Fr ho Eggs-for hatching, B. C. von. 
ger Touring Car, ora well pump for a water | strains. Correspondence and inspection in- Eggs from Barron’s Trapnested strain of | - abicen) Ty on) Ns. Cr 
sa Dr me for prices. P. V. Carpenter, vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- | white Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, Bronze “Turkeys; Black Langshans; White 

orth, N.C. ton, Va. bred direct from winning pens. Write for] Orpingtons. Stock and eggs. Mrs. Ona 
‘ oS Paggpemne Pumps—To clean automobiles, - HEREFORDS circulars. Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin:| Waters York, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Gl” iddes auticient to anvax, nail occbaras:||, weeimered Hereford Cuttle—Best breed- | Poultry, Yards Mrankiin, Ve: Remze Winning White Wyandotte and White 
of fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs, etc. Price gl ages. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, | MINORCAS Rock eggs. | Write for mating list. W. B, 
$3.50 to $4.50 each, Write B. P. Williamson | G& vo ~ - - : 2 es as 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. HOLSTEINS wieauc Gaaiieuan. oe & Divan aie neo item, Silver Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
For Sale—One number two ‘Hustler’ saw Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va., eaten Ne das Roe cee & gk Stock, £888 cheap. Consider quality, 
each, Mrs. W. D. Wisdom Chipley Ga O. F. Eller, Mille Creek, N. C 
mill with 20-foot carriage. Three head | offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull a eielinicatetsteo< Leki Se eel ae oa ers Creek, N. C, 
& 
blocks. Way timbers complete. Will send | calves at fifty to one hundred each. s. ~Minorecas! Minorcas—Get my strain of _ Stock for Sale — Columbian Wyandottes, 
circular describing same on application, This | Jones. Minoreas and reap big profits. a ae pope Langshans, Leghorns, Andalusian 
mill is brand new. Price $308.75, f. o. b. > a TR = : eggs a specialty. One setting absolutely free'} and Anconas. Egg list free, Clarence Shenk 
ies os * Korndyke Segis Knapp 170918, five months ae ar = i ne ‘Luray, V sd 
te care. SALEM EAI AN registered Holstein bull calf of an A. R. O. Baugh, Broadway, Va eee ee See a0 Mt 
= ™ : dam. Rare individual of finest breeding. Sues aes Eggs from my Blue Andalusian, White- 
ms . 3 , 

“Tom Huston” Hand Peanut Sheller—Won- | Thoroughly acclimated. Knapp Farm, Nash- ORPINGTONS Faced Black Spanish and Dutch Laken- 
derful; weighs only twenty pounds, shells | ville, Tenn. velders, 15 for $1.50. H, C, Thurmond, Com- 
en — smeeuaidne ao ee ag roe Four year old Holstein bull “or sale. Bred ‘mane’ Wa ut ia ae a ius merce, Ga. = 

y -50. Abs y guaranteed. ye . R. O. stock both sides by > of | 2ggs -50 per fifteen. M. Sims ouisa, Vye oe ee 

your idle time into cash introducing this in gg Rie ie Rerecagge sy Pe el eee cna Mee, Mle Z 3uff Wyandottes, Buff Cochins—Eggs for 


the largest New York breeders, but raise a] Virginia. a hatchinz $2 per 15. Eggs ready after Febru- 
America’s best strain of Buff Orpingtons. | @ry Ist. Mrs. Frances Carter, Steadman, 
Stock, eggs, prices right. E. L. Green, Tar- North Carolina, 


your locality. Get particulars immediately. 
Thomas Huston, Henderson, Texas. 








here in Rowan County. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury; N.. Cc. 


































































































JERSEYS boro, N.C, age rg as, White and Buff; also 
BELP WANTED | Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write ch for a oe a pg ca ye log “mag sd 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, | for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, | 315, Gelléee polit aie ‘Wise, run $1, om- 
North Carolina. Shelby, N. C. = ees sso ioassnannnienens 
Wanted—Settled woman in home. Ad- eee — ee STE os ; 7 7 ere Early chicks, 12c. May chicks nq 
dress Rev. W. F. Cale benton: N C. ‘i One fine pure-bred Jersey Bull, age 4 White Orpingtons—First prize cock Char- | jig ana hens, $1 Hatchin bese a be ae 100 
a _ years, weight 1,500 pounds. Price $85, A, | lotte show, 15 eggs $3. W. F. Johnson, Mt. | 6), ‘ cwenase eee so er af 
Salesmen Wanted—Sell frui rees. OF ro : Ris. , i . we C aleven successful years. Our own heavy lay- 
k, bi “9 Ae tfit re a N Easy |S, Daughert Chula, Va. Holly, N. C. ing strain. No better stock any wher Lu 
work, big pay, outfi ree, xie Nursery, a — acca eine eae “<a Pg ° rere, 4u- 
Valdos a HORSES White Or pington Bees—Ke llerstrass strain, | Cerne Farm, Inc., Cul ipepper, Va. 
ta, Ga. eiaaseaicanciaeeail s $2, I Iph P ————-— nomena eae 
Salesmen—We went honorable, energetic | Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- | ma ll are a 1, $1.50 setting. Ralph Potts, Eggs for hatching from pure-bred Black 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery | lies, for sale at good grade horse prices, | =o" Bi _ Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds and Columbian 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, | Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., Harriston, Buff ~Orpingtons—Fancy stock, winter lay- | Wyandottes, at $1.50 per 15. 50 per cent fer- 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. Virginia. ers, eggs $1.20 setting 13. Taylor Poultry | tility guaranteed. Place your orders early, 
a ’ Yards. Stanley, N. Gc. John G. Greene, High Point, N. C. 
Wanted—A good live man in every county DOGS - ; = SE aE Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens and 
cae wide . ; at ——______---—-- Sen aEnGEE EaSiinennreneereaee Tex i aloo ° Ai. Sing , hickens ¢ 
to sell nursery stock. Splendid proposition Extra Choice Pointer Puppies—A, Ver- Twenty cockerels, hundred pullets, bushels | pourpon Red Turkeys exclusively Hens 
to right party. Reference required, Ad- Riek ; 4 eggs, (White con a Midnight Poul- z 7 an bd 
a ‘ mont, Smithfield, N. C. s * pullets and cockerels for sale; also several 
dress, W. H. Crawford & Co., Statesville, —$— ———__—— —__—— | try Farms, Asheboro, N. C ta hose e cig” Wnbasce: obi 
North Carolina. “Collie Pups—Males. Five males $2.5 - -—_—__________-—__——_ | toms. hicken eggs, $2.75 fifteen; turkey 
oe None better, J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. For Sale—6 pure-bred White “Orpington eggs, $3 dozen, Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- anes a — | cockerels, $1.50 each. White Orpington eggs | Ville, N. C 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay’: SHEEF $1.50 setting. J. P. Moore, Spruce Pines, Mammoth SBrenze Turkeys — Highland 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- High Grade Southdown Ewes—Prices rea- | North Carolina, | Giant strain, Have won all first, and Cham- 
— png tne age A com ae To- sonable. Meadowview Farm, Cartersville, Ga. Single Comb Buff Orpineton—Bgegs for-| Pion prizes where exhibited. Our flocks are 
—— = wa ee TWO OR MORE BREEDS hatching. Small lot, hens, pullets, and nice | headed by two 35-pound cockerels, and 58- 
Wanted—White woman of good character — - | cockerels. From Cook’s strain and imported | POUnd tom. Eggs, $5 per dozen. Fancy 
to live with us as member of family and as- For Sale—15 to 25 fresh milk cows. Oak stock. Claud F. Deal, Landis, N. C. White African Guinea eggs $1.50 per 20, 
sist with housework and care of two smal] | Lawn Stock Farm, A. lL. Deal, Manager, - — - White Plymouth Rock eggs from winners, 
children. Good home, kind treatment. Give | Mooresville, N. C, oes acypennegy Pd ses Pig pacers a oy =. ear i Fair View Poultry Farm, Geor- 
reference. Mrs, J. M. Kelly, Rt. 3, Valdosta, |’ At Stud—The mag : eggs quality. Pullets $1.25; cockerels $1.50; | giana, Ala, 
, , gnifice mt ~ Imported Collie <4 j “ti “¢ 2. 
Georgia. Parbold Powhattan. Registered Airedales, Cees o2 Beh. a: Satistaction guaranteed. 








— placid Fighcart wine : : Crystalburg Poultry Farm, Rock Creek, N. C. 

Wanted Farmers—Men and Women—18 or } hounds and Fox Terriers. Championship SEEDS AND PLANTS 
over for Government jobs. $75 month, | Stock getters. Barrons and Young’s White White Orpington cockerels of quality and 
Steady work. Common education sufficient, | Leghorns $1. Carolina Leghorn Yards and | highest breeding. Three to seven dollars. 









































Write immediately for list, positions now | Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. ____ | Write for description, or order direct. Will ore 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. G, 215, For Sale—Stonewall Harriet Pontiac, born eve full value for your money. E. C. Goode, Mammoth. Yellow 205m og nit Hee 
Rochester, N. Y. Sept. 8, 1913. Out of Stonewall Harriet reg- | Boydton, Va. busHel, HH. L. Brake, Rocky. Mount, N.C 
a oe re ister No. 157077 by King of the Pontiacs PIGEONS =xtra Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2.50 
m > gy <n haga Bp mage Legale gir register No. 62272. Bred May 15th to regis- per bushel, J, W. Crary, Bluff Springs, Fla. 
es Bore ere ome: Sere awnene Per | tered Holstein Bull of fine pedigree. Expect Not Cheap; but good, large mated Car- = ee 
cent profit. 250 light weight, fast selling, fe 4 aa E gitntas F se Sa eat Genuine “Early Speckled Velvet Beans— 
holla ddaeenpale : >? | to freshen Feb. 15, price $300. Also 10 head | neaux, $1.50 pair. Cornelius Davis, New- 

popular-priced necessities. Agent’s Outfit : 5 ; . are cance rans: ot Fancy recleaned seed. New sacks. Car lots 

2 = eee ¢ rut te, Gate two year old high-grade Holstein heifers, | berry, S. C. 7 As 9 \ooretans 
free. Get busy—quick. Write today—Postal | price 360 each. Or will trade for registered 3 OREIERS 2 Rasa UOTE USN 

= oS I riage Co., 4367 Amer- | Guernsey heifer calves of approved pedigree, REDS Velvet Beans—We have them in lots to 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, E. B. Fitzgerald & Sons, Gretna, Va. - = {| suit. Ask us for prices and save money, 

= “Single ee Yomb | Red ie ges—W. C. Wooten, | Chipley Gin Company, Chipley, Fla. 
c 


State sville, N 











a Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soja Beans, 
Prize Winning Reds—Eges, 15, $1. Ro- | for planting, $1.50 per bushel. Beech Land 
be arta Ray, Linden, N. C >. 





| __ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_—||{_ POULTRY AND EG6S 
































Farm, Oriental, N.C 
hand, Bookkeeping. Positions guar- BUCKEYES Rose Comb Red cockerels and eggs for Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Bushel, $2; 
aaseee. cholarships on credit, Edwards Buckeye cockerels and eggs ready now. | sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. peck, 75c. I am not a dealer. Grow and 
School, High Point, N. C. Chicks after February. Locust Hill Farms, teds—-Both Combs—From 25 firsts, eggs | Suarantee my seed. W. B, Combs, Red 
Chauffeurs Get $18 Week—Earn while North Augusta, 8. Cc. $1 50: $3 Catalogue free Mrs. Te c. Dea- | Level, Ala. 
learning. Sample lessons free. F ranklin In- Kae 6 7 . Fi re 





ert a “ For Sale—Some very y fine Buckeyes at a | ton, Salisbury, N. C. Early Speckled Velvet Beans—high per 
Sete Ont. S,_ 80h, Borhesters, Ne bargain. In town, no place for them. Mrs. | —singio Gomb Rhode Island Red Hees, $1.50 | Cent Sermination guaranteed, $2.25 a bush- 

Wanted—Men, women. $75 month. List | Ss. F. _Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. DP og ison anaca. Hy orcs behest ape el. Special price on que untity. Marketing 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- | —— le =e - ? caf . 



















































































































































= - —o ; Association, Grove Hill, Ala. 
stitute, Dept. G 214, Rochester, N. Y. CAMPINES ie Sey cae, SS See Se Speckled Velvet Beans—$3.25 a bushel; 5 
Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From |, Silver Campine Eggs—-$1.50 per 15., Paul ROCKS bushel lots $3.a bushel. Chinese beans $4 a 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. | Pearson, Charlotte, N. C. Baa eames bushel. First-class, recleaned seed, er 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va.]|  _ CORNISH 2ocks Cheap—R, G. Mosley, Route 2, Win- | new bags, Satisfaction guaranteed. Cc 
= 7 . = = - ston-Salem, N, C. Straub, Rt, 1, Tampa, Fla, 
Cornish Indians—Egegs $1.50 per 15. Stock - eit te Se al 
EIVESTOCK for sale. C.T. Miller, Hartsville, S. C. _ Fifty Barred Rock cockerels. Both mat- For Sale e—The celebrated 100 Day Speckle 
pialig acer ——SOMINIOURS ae —_———— | ings. Parkin Scott, Ashland, Va. Velvet Beans, $2.50 per bushel. They will 
: UES You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from | 8roOW on poor land, better on rich land, make 
BERKSHIRES American Dominiques—Great layers, stoc k | the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. C. more feed and improve your land at same 
MErhehires == Winsett anality Tidpaareat and eggs reasonable. G. W. Nesmith, Ne- Partridge Plymouth Rocks for eges and time. Ask for prices on big lots. Bi Me 
Farm, Troutman, N, C. r smith, 8. C. res sds «beauty, McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, 3ush, Richland, Ga. : 
renee a ey pape - — GEESE Tenn. One thousand bushels, specially selected 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and en Wil ae — Seeten —___________. | early speckle velvet beans, sacked in even 
fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. Domestic taised ild reese for Sale— Barred Plymouth Rocks—Exhibition strain. | weight 1% and 2% bushel new burlap bags, 
i ‘Pure-bred Berkshires—Six months old: ayes bared A: bi and for prices. Swanquarter, Mating list ready. Write, O. A. Lyi.ch, Caro- |] prices as long as they last, $1.50 per bushel, 
i dollars each. J. J. Drumwright, Virgilina, | —-———— —— leen, N. ¢ _|f. 0. b. cars, Greenville: If you want good 
4 Virginia. GUINEAS White Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 for 15, sound seed beans send us your order. Bee- 
i Fancy Registered English Berkshire Pigs, White African Guineas $1 each; 6 for $5, | Fischel’s strain, Beech Land Farm, Ori- | land Bros., Mercantile Co., Greenville, Ala, 
iN short noses. Meadow Brook Farm, Taylors- | etc. Fine layers, easily raised, Mrs, E. B, ental: M..¢ CLOVER 
; ville, N. C. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. Extra quality Barred Rock cockerels at a WOW Hulk near Gin akc anhuliod 
SaaS bargain. Eggs setting. Forest Grove, F Sale~-swee love’ ed; PC 
‘ TAMWORTHS HAMBURGS King, N. on eee $2. setting ie 7 best for inoculation. $2.50 per bushel, 28 
H Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- Silver Spangle Hamburgs Exclusively— | —_-—-— fa : z — pounds to bushel, R. W. Drake, Faunsdale, 
1B ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box | Egg machines. 15. eggs, $1.50. W. T. Mur- nue agg ea a — Paoyint oe Alabama. — 
p 1035, Asheville, N. C. ray, Oxford, N. C. : Rigg ety pe greg va 8, $1.25 each. at 10,000 pounds recleaned unhulled White 
ae " rors Ab cecatia: | Blossom Sweet Clover or Melilotus: seed, 
t DUROC-JERSEYS LEGHORNS Eggs From Puure-bred Barred Plymouth }| Lots to 100 pounds 10c pound, larger. lots 8¢ 
Registered Duroc-Jersey bred gilts. Clov- White and Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 set- | Rocks, Thompson strain. $1.50 per 15, post- | pound. Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooksville, 
erdale Farms, Burgaw, N. C. ting. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N .C, paid. W. W. Kent, Enville, Tenn, Miss, 
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Saturday, February 12, 1916] 


CABBAGE 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants—60c per 1,000. 
Cataw ba Bg ‘arm, Claremont, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; 5,000 « or 
more 75c. B. C. Lambeth, High Point, N. C. 


Fine Flat Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants for 75c per 1,000. J. W. Staf, Waldo, 
Florida. 

Cabbage Plants to Local Unions—We meet 
outside competition. Union Plant Co., Marsh- 
ville, N. C. 

Wakefield Cabbage Plants That's Frost- 
proof—1,000, 60c, Murray's Farm, Clare- 
mont, N.C, 


Ws akefield ~ Frost-proof Cabbage 
1,000 eo Special prices on lots. 
Farm, Catawba, N. ¢ 


~Gharleston and Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants for Sale at $1 per 1,000, f. o. b., Ede 
enton, N.C. J. D. Stillman, 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefie lds “and Early 
Flat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 7ic. 
BF Ww. Pittman, Enfie ee a, 


Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—1,000 for $1; 
parcel post inciuding third zone, $1.25. W. 
Cc. Wicker, Elon College, N. C 

Frost-proof Cabbage P tante-oCharlesten 
Wakefield and Succession, 1,000 at 7ic; 5,000 
65e. R. F. Vermillion, Hodges, S. Cc. 


~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties 
one thousand, 70c; 5,000 to 10,000 50c 1,000. 
Hudson Plant Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—#0c per 1,000 postpaid. 8 
years experience, Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Cole Bros., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thous- 
and. Parcel post. os per hundred. Ernest 
W. King., 41 Bee St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Frost Proof Src Plants—$1 per thous- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S, C, 


Cabbage Plants—1,000 65c; 5,000 $3. By 
mail 500, 60c. <All orders appreciated, Sat- 
faction guaranteed, Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

















Plants— 
Eureka 



































Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Charleston, Wakefield, 75c 1,000. Mail 20c 
100. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 








Cabbage Plants—From Long Island seed. 
Early, Late, postpaid, 100, 25c; 500, 90c; 
Express, $1 1,000. Glendale Farm, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants that make cabbage, $1 per 
1,000; 25c per 100 by mail. Same plants used 
in my own crops, All varieties. A. W. Perry, 
Yonges Island, S. C. 








Cabbage Plants 60c per 1,000; two or more 
thousand 50c, , Satisfaction guaranteed. This 
price limited to one million plants. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
$1 per thousand; 5,000 or more 90c; by par- 





cel post—100, 25e; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Mur- 


ray Aycock, Kenly, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Fine ones, next thirty 
days, one thousand 75c; three or more 60c. 
By mail 15c hundred. Edgeworth Farm, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 





Cabbage Plants=— Louisiana Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch. Express collect; 1,000, 
$1.25; 3 to 5 thousand, $1 per thousand. 
Special prices on 5,000 or more, Parcel post 
prepaid, 500 for $1. Write for catalogue and 
order blanks. Order today. We grow our 
own plants. Bellmont Seed and Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 


CHUFAS 


Peas for Sale—Clay, Whippoorwill, Black, 
$1.45, f. o. bh. W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina. 


(33) 241 


Amoor River Privet (evergreen) hedge at 
cut prices. Reynolds Nursery Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 





For Sale—Cow peas, price $1.50 per bush- 
el, f. 0. b. shipping point. Watts Brokerage 
Co., Calhoun, Ga. 

Peas for Sale—Write me for 6 delivered 
prices Whippoorwill, New Era, Black and 
mixed peas. B. McCullar, Jr., Box 183, 
30oneville, Miss. 





Seed Chufas for Sale—$3 a _ bushel. D, 
Scott, Windsor, 8. C. 


~ Best C ‘hufas—$3 per bushei, Order early. 
Williamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. 


CORN 


Plant Bland Corn this year, $3 ge gp $1 
peck. R. C. Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. 

White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
Corn for | Sale—T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va, 


Improved Tennessee Red Gob Secd Corn a 
$2 per bushel, Hugh Moore, Sheibyville, 
Tenn. 























Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills and Mixed 
$1.50 per bushel. Clays, Blacks and other 
varieties $1.65. Sound stock in good bags, 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C 

Cowpeas—Big lot of fine quality Blacks, 
Clays, Blue Speckle and Whippocrwill peas 
at special prices. Also nice lot of sun-dried 





apples. Write for prices. Stamy Bros., Fall- 
ston, N. C., 
For Sale—2,000 bushels field peas for seed 


at $1.50 per bushel, f. o. b., Wilmington, 
Sample furnished on application. Samuel 
sear, Sr., & Sons, Wholesale Grocers, Wil- 
mington, Ne. CG. 





Vardaman Stooling Corn—Pure-bred field 
selected. Limited amount at $3 bushel. Or- 
der now. E. C. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 

Hickory King Corn—hand _ shelled, fine 
seed, sure cropper, Try this on your thin up- 
land. $2 bushel, Arno H. Rosch, Rt. 1, Me- 
herrin, Va, 








For Sale—Yellow improved Red ¢ ‘ob hand 
shelled seed corn, 85 per cent grain for $1.50 
for half bushel or $2.50 for a bushel by 
weight. D. A. Covington, Gibson, N. C. 

Blounts Prolific Seed Corn—Strictly two- 
eared variety, 21 years of scientific breeding. 
Sample ear 10e. Also Early Triumph Sweet 
Potatoes. Gordon Wilfong, New ton, Ns Cy 


Seed Corn—United States cross No. 182 
(detasseled) first generation beats all pure 
breds; $4 per bushel. Boone County White 
strain United States No. 119, $2. All seed 
tipped and selected. <A. E. Shannon, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 

For Sale—Rhode’s Mosby Prolific Seed 
Corn. Best strain for Gulf states. Two- 
eared, sound, drouth resistant. My experi- 
ence covers twenty-one years on the farm, 
five years in college, four years Experiment 
Station work, seven years farming and Farm 
Demonstration Work. , My corn is a product 
of this experience, Prices $2 per bushel. L. 
T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved cotton seed. G L. 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Cleveland Big Boll — oe bushel, 
S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N. C. 


Pure-bred Sunbeam Sats aeEAL 50 per 
bushel. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 

Cooks Improved Cotton Seed—Field select- 
ed for five years, $1.25 per bushel.. I. L. 
Shaw, Jonesboro, N. C. 



































Pure, 











Staple Cotton seed, $2. Cheaper in lots. 
Higest grade this section. R. G. Shannon- 
house, Edgefield, S. C, 


Hopes Mexican big boll five lock cotton 
seed. Place your orders, supply limited. I 
am selling my seed at old prices, 3 bushels, 
$5. J. D. Hope, Sharon, S. C. 

2-year-old Texas Progress cotton seed dir- 
ect from originator $1.50 per bushel. Pure, 
sound seed, no boll-rot, no weevils. Shipped 
quick. Progress Seed Improvement Co., Carl- 
ton, Texas. 











~ Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—From best 
Long Island grown seed, 60c per 1,000; 5,000 
or more 50 cents per 1,000. Dewberry plants 
$1 per hundred, C. F. Maynard, Morrisville, 
North Carolina, 





' Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Summer, and Succession, $1 thousand; 12%c 


hundred, If mailed add postage. Dealers 
write for. prices. B. J. Douglass, Box 45, 
Chesterfield, S. C. ' 





- Fine Virginia grown frost-proof cabbage 
plants, 25c hundred; 500 85c; 1,000 $1.25, 
postpaid. By express $1 thousand; 10,000, 
7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Prost 
feady for shipping now. 
day order is received. 500 parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
6,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants —~ Immediate 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
6. to 9 thousand, bay 10 to 15 Nh idaianiias 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga 





proof, millions 
We ship the same 








shipment. | 





Cotton Growers—By all means plant im- 
proved Poulnott seed, it’s the best all-round 
cotton to grow. Poulnott pays. Two year- 
old seed $1.50; 1915 crop $1.25 per bushel. 
Cash with order. S. P. Kenney, Route No, 2, 
Athens, Ga. 


Mitchell’s Early Double Prolific Yield Cot- 
ton defies boll weevil, insects, disease, frost 
and unfavorable seasons with largest profit 
and yield on record. The proof sent free. 
100 pounds seed sacked $5. Sugar Loaf 
Farm, Youngville, N. C. 


Carolina Big Boll—Most expensive item— 
inferior seed. ‘Carolina Big Boll’ best re- 
sults of our experience. Used exclusively on 
our twelve farms, with record one to three 
bales per acre. Offer limited quantity seed, 
thoroughly culled and screened by expert 
farmer, weak and imperfect seed removed, 
well matured seed produce strong plant and 
heavy yield, price $1.50 bushel, one bushel 
smallest quantity. Could not fill half orders 
last year. Only few hundred bushels now. 
White & Gough, Lumberton, N. C. 


KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $15, postpaid. 
Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla. 


LESPEDEZA 


























Conditions have been just right for the 
best development of our Frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants, and they are of the best size and 
hardy. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500 post- 
paid. T5c for 500; $1.25 for 1,000; $4 for 
4,000; $7.50 for 10,000 by express. Wakefield 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants for Sale—We now have 
ready for immediate shipment the finest lot 
of cabbage plants ever offered for sale. 
These plants are grown in the open and are 
strong and hardy. Prices: 1,000 by express 
not prepaid, $1.25, 500 by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1. 500 by express not prepaid 75e. 
We guarantee prompt shipment and satis- 
factory plants. Send us your order, The 
Georgia Plant Co., ‘“‘The Prompt Shippers,’’ 
Albany, Ga, 








Cabbage Plants — Positively 
Our plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application. 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Fif- 
ty million now ready. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch, Prices: by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
10,000 lots 90 cents thousand. 500 postpaid, 
$1. Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants. No deposit required. We guarantee 
good, strong plants and prompt shipment. 
Agents and dealers wanted in every locality. 
Jefferson Farms, Box C, Albany, Ga. 

Frostproof cabbage plants that please. 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000. 
By mai] 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for 15c¢ 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


frostproof. 








Choice Lespedeza Seed—$2.50 per bushel. 
M. W. Brown, Zachary, La. 


Guaranteed 
bushel, 





Lespedeza 
Albert Annison, Zachary, La. 











Recle aned Lespedeza Seed for Sale—Write 
for prices, free sample, and growing direct- 
ions. Box 61, Zachary, La. 

Lespedeza Seed—One pound 30c, poe 
Descriptive literature and prices free Ww. 
E. Hopper, Agent, Zachary, La. 

Buy Lespedeza Seed from Oakland Planta- 
tion. , Good, clean, sound seed. Every seed 
from the new crop. No Johnson grass. A. 
M. Donnell, Ethel, La. 


OATS 
For Sale—Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, 
$1 per bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 
For Sale—Choice Bancroft oats, 70c; re- 
cleaned,’ 75c bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia. 




















PEANUTS 





Seed—$2.40 per | 


Hand assorted Virginia Bunch and Valen- | 


cia seed ae aed for sale. F. P. Latham, 


Belhaven, N. 

More ws = Peanuts Than in Cotton— 
Three cents peanuts means twelve cent cot- 
ton. Why plant cotton when more money in 
peanuts and less work? Our raising and se- 
lected Virginia Bunch Seed Peanuts now for 
sale. None better. The Peele Peanut Co., 
Roxobel, N. C. 








PEAS 


Field Peas at wholesale prices, 
Corey, Ayden, N. C. 








Ben. J. 


| Plants—Most 


| Less 10 cents. 


POTATOES 


~ Potato Plants— Less $1.50 thov isand. Write 
Carl Hawkins, Asheville, Ne 





“For Sale—Choice table and see a ‘Sweet 
Potatoes==C, G. Gaskill, Straits, N. C. 

For Sale—Pure Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $1.60 per 1,000. C. B. Roberts, 
Graham, Fla, 





Select Seed Chufas—$1 peck; $3.50 bushel, 
Soy beans $1.50 bushel. Native grown. J. 
F, Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 

For Sale—Velvet beans, LHarly Speckled, 
bushel $2.40. Yokohamas $3. All kinds field 
peas, W. J. Martin, Lumpkin, Ga. 

Succession and Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
—One to five thousand 75c; (5) five thousand 
and over 65c per 1,000. Porto Rico potato 


slips $1.50 per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., 
Donalds, S. Cc. 











Chinese Velvet Beans—$2.75 per 
Livingstons Globe tomato plants $1.25 per 
thousand, Sweet potato slips £1.50 to $1.60 
per thousand. Leading varieties. J. R. Davis 
Bartow, Fla. i 

Ten Million Nancy Hall, Porto tico, Tri- 
umph, Providence Potato Plants, $1.50. 
Guaranteed Weevil-proof Seed Corn, two big 

$ Coleman Plant Co., (Grow- 


bushel, 





ears $3 bushel, 
ers), Tifton, Ga. 





Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
Prices: 37¢ in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. % G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 

cabbage Plants — Wakefields and Succes- 
sion. Express $1 thousand; parcel post 15¢ 
hundred, Booking orders for potato plants, 
Nancy Hall NEN Porto Rico. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. CQ, 








Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico Yams, 
Triumph, Nancy Hall, $1.50 per 1,000. M. R. 
Lindsey, Waldo, Fla. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Big Stem Jerseys. 
Home-grown, in splendid condition, $1 per 
bushel, shipped in barrels. Uplands Farm, 
Eagle Springs, N. C. 





For Sale—Fine, well rooted Potato Plants, 
$1.25 per 1,000. Shipments commence Feb- 
ruary 15th. We will please you. Order early. 
LeRoy Plant Co., » Williston, — Fla, 

Genuine Na ancy Hall, “Porto Rico «and 
Dooley Yam Plants—Finest stock, $1.50 
thousand; less on large lots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write Chas. W. Miller, Plant 
City, Fla. 








Sweet Potato Plants—Millions for early 
spring delivery, wholesale and retail. Write 
me at once for my special offer on all orders 
booked now. G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 
“The Plant Man.” 

Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes—Earliest, 
hardiest, best producer, most profitable. 
Prices 80c per bushel hamper. Plants $1.75 
per thousand. Orders filled in rotation. We 
ship strong, vigorous plants and count every 
one of them. Order now. L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, and Southern Queen. Ready for ship- 
ping by April 1st, $1.50 per thousand for all 
orders received before March the first. All 
orders after that date regular price, $1.75. 
Plants true to name, Southside Dairy Farm, 
Box 393. Vidalia, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Earéy Improved Tri- 











umph, 1,000 to 5,000, $1.75 per thousand; 
6,000 to 25, 000, $1.50 per thousand; 26,000 
and up, $1. 25 per thousand. Satisfaction 


and full count guaranteed. Orders booked 
now for future delivery will have our care- 
ful attention. Eagle Plant Co., Bay Min- 
ette, Ala, 


Sweet Potato Plants—The Southern Queen, 
or better known as the Hardshell, the lead- 
ing potato of the South, prices per thousand 
$1.50; up to 10,000 and from 10,000 up $1.35 
per 1,000. Orders will be filled at earliest 
possible date. Plants will be carefully_pack- 
ed, Place your order early. C. C. Payne, 
Ashburn, Ga, 


Sweet Potato 1to Plants—Three best varieties. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and Norton Yam. 
I will be able to furnish over fifteen millions 
at $1.65 per thousand, ten thousand or more 
$1.50 per thousand, I will ship in good con- 
dition good count nicely crated good strong 
vigorous plants. Send for circular, Refer- 
ence, The Citizens Bank, Ashburn, Ga. J. 
M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Selected Seed of the 
Triumph, earliest cropper and_ best keeper. 
Plant in “home made” hot bed; have early 
draws for setting. These potatoes have been 
carefully selected, no culls or strings—just 
straight, clean seed—the necessary thing for 
best results. $1 per bushel, 60 pounds. Cash 
with order. Instructions for hot bed with 
each shipment, H. A. Barrows, Mgr., Mon- 
ticello, Florida, 


STRAWBERRIES 
Improved Lady 




















Thompson Strawberry 
productive. Finest quality. 
Plant now for best results. Select plants, 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.75. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 


Extra choice, well-rooted strawberry 
plants. Varieties and prices: Klondyke and 
Excelsior, $1.75; Aroma, Gandy and Ozark 
4 per 1,000, express prepaid. Mail 30c per 

00. L. VW: Sinclair, Dayton, Tenn. 


“Our Queen is the best everbearing Straw- 
berry—Fruits best, eats best, is best. Our 
Granit Early is the earliest, big, good straw- 
berry—that’s our firm belief. Free booklet 
gives reasons. Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 














SUDAN GRASS 
Send your orders ; for pure home-grown 
Sudan grass seed to Kentucky Farmers Seed 
Association, Branch, Bristol, Tenn. 





Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds 75c pound. 
Free of Johnson grass. By 
grower on experimental farm, Dr. Branham, 
Slaton, Texas. 





Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 


seed, Biggest tonnage per acre of high- | 


class say known. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock, 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps.—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Mixed peas, $1.40 per bushel, f. 0. b. Gur- | 


ley, S. C.. E. W. Prince. 


Wanted—Two hundred pounds of beggar- 
weed seed. B. Lesh, Ensley, Ala. 





For Sale—All kinds of cow peas, cheap. | 


Write for prices. H, O. Long, Silverstreet, 
South Carolina, 





Fruit, Shade, Ornamental trees. Catalog 
free. Order direct. Cureton Nurseries, Aus- 
tell, Ga, 


Wonderful drouth-resister, | 











The Newton Margarit s—Growers of clean, 
high-grade Nursery stock. We make a spec- 


ialty of fruit bearing trees, appk peach, 
pears, plums, etc, All stock delivered to 


your depot. Write for catalog, Rt. 1, New- 





ton, N.C: 
Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, large and 
stocky. Standard varieties, $1 per 1,000, 


from shipping point nearest you. Write for 
special express and postpaid prices on cab- 
bage and potato plants. You will save mon- 
ey. The John C. Stetson Co., Bond, Miss. 


Frost Proof Solid South and Early “Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- 
where, 500 $1. By express collect 1,000 $1; 
5,000 34.50; 10,000 $8. Earliest Strawberry 
plants in cultivation. . Postpaid 100 60c; 500 
$2. By express collect, 100 $2.50. W. CG 
Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 











Porto Rico Seeded Ribbon C Cane—Record 
700 gallons per acre, stalks multiply three to 
ten, grows twelve to sixteen feet high. Syrup 
very fine flavor, color light, almost like hon- 
ey. Fifteen pounds plant one acre, planting 
instructions furnished, seed 15¢c pound. Quan- 
tity limited. Order now. White & Gough, 
Lumberton, N.C, 





Frost Proof, Field Grown Cabbage Plants 
—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch varieties, ready 
now. 500, postpaid, $1; by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand, 
Now booking orders for all varieties sweet 
potato plants; no deposit required. Postal 
Plant Company, Adel, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, millions ready 
for shipment. All orders filled same day as 
received. Order from us and get them quick. 
500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. Try ours, none 
better. Booking orders now for sweet po- 
tato plants. No deposit required. Farmers 
Plant Company, Putney, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required. 
Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Genuine Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Va- 
rieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
$1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
10,€00 $1 per thousand. Book your order 
now for potato plants and get them early, 
Jenhins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet 
potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Georgia. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
guaranteed, Varieties: Early Jersey. and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, Prices by express 1,000, $1.25; lots 
five thousand and over $1 thousand. 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early, 
John H. Williams, Blakely, Ga 

Over 100 Acres Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 
of the Highest Quality—Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Prices, express collect: $1 per 
1,000; 85c per 1,000 for 5,000 or more. Va- 
rieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Spring, Early Flat Dutch, Late 
Flat Dutch, Early Succession, Late Succes- 
sion. Beet, Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.50 
per 1,000. All plants by mail, 35c per 100. 
For a profitable crop buy your plants from 
Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


One Acre for One Dollar—Will send by 
Parcel Post sufficient Wofford Pedigreed 
Japanese Honey Cane Seed to plant one acre 
for syrup, for one dollar. A wonderful pro- 
ducer. , Pronounced by Government experts, 
and others a most delicious syrup. Larger 
quantity prices on application. With each 
order full instructions, when and how to 
plant, and cultivate. Furman Smith, Seeds- 
man, Anderson, S. C., Distributors for South 
Carolina, Chas. P. Wofford, Llewellyn Plan- 
tation, Golden, Miss. 


Wannamaker Big Boll Cotton and Wanna- 
maker Seed Corn—Cotton bred for the past 
seven years by the stalk to row method from 
the Cleveland cotton, We are the only 
breeders of this cotton and it is pedigreed. We 
have been selling seed to satisfied customers 
for six years. We trust that the intelligence 
of farmers will teach them that our seed are 
preferable. We breed them, Others grow 
them. Our Wannamaker Seed Corn bred 
from the Marlboro recognized to be the best 
seed corn to plant in the South is now ready 
for delivery at $3 per bushel. Our seed sell 
on their merit. We want to educate the 
farmers all over the Southland the ampor- 
tance of getting their seed from a plant 
breeder and originator of a variety of seed, 
Send for our instructive catalogue explaining 
our breeding methods and including pictures 
of our farm, Model Seed Farm, W. . Wan- 
namaker & Sons, St. Matthews, S. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more, Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of t 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is prid up to December 31, 1916, etc. 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show \.hen your subscription expires, 


After you 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Flerida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Wanted : Experiences for Our ‘Pretty 
Homes Special’’ 





ARCH 18 we plan to issue a “Pretty Homes Special,” and in it we 
wish to have our readers tell just what they have done toward 


making their homes and surroundings more attractive. 


Maybe it 


was by making a lawn; by planting an avenue of trees; by planting 


shrubs, vines and flowers. 


Or possibly the old house was remodeled, 


repainted and made more attractive and habitable. Any way, however it 
was done, we hope you will tell us about it. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, and regular 


space rates for all others used. 


Don’t forget that good clear photographs will be a great help, and we 


will be glad to pay for them. 


All matter for this Special must be in our hands not later than March 4. 





Simple Rules to Be Observed in Sending in Your 
Subscription 





Always write plainly, especially your name. 


Many people write everything else 


plainly, but make hopeless marks for their signatures. 
Always give your R. F. D. and box number, postoffice and state. Even if your mail 
comes all right without the box number, you will likely get it more promptly if the 


box number shows on the address. 


Remit by check or money order. You need not add anything to your personal check 
for exchange as we accept your personal check at its face value. 
Your label is your receipt and the date on the label shows the exact time when 


your subscription will expire. 


If you wish your address changed, be sure and send your old address as well as the 
mew. Give us two weeks time to start a paper and notify us two weeks ahead to 


change an address. 


If a renewal, be sure and sign your letter exactly as your name now appears on the 


label. 


For example, if your label reads John Smith, don’t sign your letter J. T. Smith, 


unless you advise us that your paper has been coming to John Smith and you wish 


your label changed to J. T. Smith. 


If your paper reaches you in bad condition or does not reach you promptly, report 


it to us at once, 


If you do not care to renew your subscription you will do us a favor if you will let 
us know briefly the reason why you wish the paper discontinued. 

Do not pay money to any strange agent unless he has a letter of authority and gives 
you @ receipt on the printed receipt blanks of the publisher he claims to represent. 

Before sealing the envelope look your order over to be sure all is plain, that you 
haven’t forgotten to sign your name just as you wish it to appear on the label and 
that your postoffice, route and box number are given. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MONTELY— 


The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
of the South. Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


- Genuine Oliver pattern chilled 

plows also cast models; Har- 
rows, Cultivators and other 
E farm implements. Low prices; 
Shipped quick and little frt. from. Rich’d. New 
Spring catalog of South’s Mail Order House Free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 






























Don’t Pay War Prices 
For Your Fertilizers 








Don’t be fooled. That’s just what 
you are doing. All the phosphor- 
us you get in commercial fertilizers 
you are paying for on the basis of 


Sulphuric Acid at War Prices 


Now fs the time to break away from this Sul- 
phuric Acid slavery—break away forever, 
for something better—more lasting—more 
economical. 


FINELY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 
(RUHM PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY) 

is the answer. Our booklet and other litera- 
ture give full information and authorities 
showing availability of our material. Com- 
pare our prices with the War Priced Acid 
‘Phosphate. It is startling. Also think this 
over. 16% Acid Phosphate has 7 units phos- 
phorus. _Ruhm’s Finely Ground 14% rock 
has 14 units of phosphorus. Write us. 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


Mines, Mt, Pleasant, Tenn. 
Room 2018 New York Office, 61 Breadway 


| WHAT TO PLANT AND WHEN 





ROTATION OF CROPS 





FOR HOG PASTURE 


Prof. R. S. Curtis gives the followinglist of grazing crops for hogs, with the 
dates of seeding and times of grazing. By having four lots and shifting the hogs 
from one to the other as the different crops are eaten off it is quite possible to have 


the year. 





some grazing for the hogs every month in 


Crop. 


Date of Seeding. [Period of Grazing. 





my: Gili, CERIRBOT (ClOV CE eas cc ecdennccmme 
RGD” savininemewmnmaiiiene es a 
WRRRE on samnemsen. 

Oats and vetch 
Cowpeas—New Era-_-_ __.__--- ~~~ 
RRC 2 CIN sce eid i st naan ea ed 


Alfalfa 
BGxmmude grass......... 7 
Epanish peanuts —_ ntbiaicnas mabe 
Sweet potatoes ................ 
Mangels ----- — 
CRTIIES © iacnnns ieee 
MPERCRONGS 2.6.....- 
Dur Gove?’ ......... 
Red clover ------- sae 
Sapam COVE! sceccksccccnccus 
White Glover ....<.... il 

Rape 





aia anand May 15.to July 15/July 10 to . 
--[May 15 to July 15jJuly 15 to Oct. 15 
Cannes §GH8 GHW 0808.8... ccc cece Feb. 15 to March 1{April 15 to June 15 
PIE a aan ap ane cs in nn se Sept. 1 to Oct. 15/May 20 to Sept. 20 
--|March 15 to May 15)June 1 to Aug. 15 
-------|May 15 to July 15);Sept. 1 to Dee. 15 
ee May 1 to July 1}Sept. 15 to Dec. 
...-.-------|April 20 to May 15/Oct. 1 
----------|April 1 to May 10|Sept. 15 to Jan. 1 
KincnanwnencsensatNOV. 2 tO Deb. Sawa. 2 ta Deen 7 
ea _|Sept. 1 to Oct. 1/Dec. 1 to March 1 
_|Sept. 10 to Oct. 15}April 1 to June 15 
-._|April 1 to May 15/June 1 to Sept. 15 
--\Sept. 1 to Oct. 1}/Dec. 15 to June 1 
-__l\Aug. 15 to May 1jOctober to July. 


--Aug. 1 to Oct. I|Nov. 15 to April 25 
~---------|Sept. 10 to Nov. 15INov. 1 to July. 15 


15 to Dec. 1jJNov. 20 to July 15 
10 to Oct. 1)/Nov. 15 to April 20 
Oct 


15 to Jan. 











SUGGESTED ROTATIONS 


IN GARDEN PLANTING 





After Planting. 


for UsejWhat to Plant After First Crop 
Comes Off. 











Vegetables First|Average Time of Ready 
Planted. Planting. 
Beans (Snap)---. March to May 40 to 
Beans (pcle) April to May 50 to 
BOGUS ecsscse wn March to April 60 to 
Cabhbages ....... March to April 90 to 
GCEEFOUR. =... _ April to May 75 to 
Corn (Sweet) --| April to May 60 to 
Cucumbers ----- April to May 60 to 
Begpiant ...-.-... April to May 100 to 
Ly (ol a March to April 60 to 
(Cot) March to April 90 to 
Peas (English) -| Feb. to March 50 to 
eempera. ooo =. April to May 100 to 
Radishes___----- Feb. to March 20 to 
Spinach ........ Feb. to March 30 to 
ee April to Mav 60 to 
WOMGtOGE. occas April to May 100 to 
yl Se March to April 60 to 


65 days/Tomatoes or lettuce or turnips. 

80 daysjTurnips or onions or spinach. 

80 days{Beans (S.) or tomatoes or corn. 
130 daysjOnions or turnips or radishes. 

110 daysjLettuce or spinach or beans (§&.). 
100 days}Beans (S.) or celery or beets. ~_ 
80 days|Radishes or beets or onions. 

140 days} Lettuce or spinach or turnips. 

90 daysfSalsify or corn or tomatoes. 

120 daysjLettuce or spinach or tomatoes. 
80 daysiSquash or corn or cucumbers. 

140 daysjLettuce or radishes or spinach. 
40 days}Melons or corn or squash. 

60 daysjParsnips or melons or eorn. | 
80 days}Beets or beans (S.) or kale. \ 
140 poh Ski or lettuce or spinach. 

80 daysiCabbage or spinach or lettuce. 








A Soil-Building Rotation 


In the well-known three-year rotation 
for small grains, cotton and corn there is 
a good opportunity for illustration of the 
proper use of winter cover crops. For 
instance, the fields are all covered with 
some crop during the winter as follows: 


3d Year, 





ist Year. 2d Year. 





FIELD No. 1|FIELD No. 1|FIELD No. 1 








Oats Cotton Corn 
a ne Peas 

ani ale alana tates sae Crimson en eee 
Rye Clover Oats 





FIELD No. 2}FIELD No. 2|FIELD No. 2 
Cotton Corn Oats 
es ecewendlae cas ns Peas Peas 
Crimson -= = nice 
Clover Oats Rye 














FIELD No. 3}FIELD No. 3|}FIELD No. 3 











Corn Oats Cotton 

Peas Peae Pescuseudennccus 
—_ -_.| Crimson 

Oats Rye Clover 











A crop rotation that gives a summer sale 
crop, a legume crop, and a winter cover 
erop for all the land each year. 


Trees and Shrubs for the South 


The Progressive Farmer believes in 
making the South ‘‘the Land of the Crape 
Myrtle,” and we should like to see this 
beautiful tree-shrub with its long-lived 
glory of blossom in the yards of every 
Progressive Farmer home. Other trees 
and shrubs are recommended by _ the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for general use on private grounds, 
streets, private parks and school yards in 
the Southern states as follows: ; 

Deciduous Trees—Tulip, sycamore, pin 
oak, white oak, black oak, willow-leafed 
oak, water oak, red oak, white ash, bald 
cypress, Norway maple, silver maple, red 
elm, American white elm, Kentucky cof- 
fee, American linden, catalpa, liquidam- 
bar (sweet gum), Carolina poplar, hack- 
berry, sour gum. 

Evergreen Trees—White pine, long-leaf 
pine, magnolia, live oak, cedar. : 

Skrubs—Golden bell, hydrangea, lilac, 
Elaeagnus longipes (silver berry), loni- 
eceras (honeysuckle), hibiscus (althea), 
hardy roses, Japan quince, calycanthus, 
smoke tree. (Privet should be added.) 

South of Charleston, S. C.—Camellia 
japonica. 

Southern Florida and Texas—Oleander, 
privet. 


What to Plant for Beauty 


The following suggestions of varieties 
for planting may be found helpful: 











For Beds, Bases of Buildings, Flower 
| Borders, Etc. Some of the plants, native 
and otherwise, suitable for beds, bases of 
buildings, flower borders, etc., are Salvia, 
| Cosmos, Candytuft, Coreopsis, California 
| Poppy, Marigolds, Mignonette, Nastur- 
tiums, Phlox, Pinks, Stocks, Cannas, Ver- 
benas, Zinnias, Sweet William, etc. 

Hardy Bulbs and Tuberous’ Roct 
Plants.—Some of the best of these are 
Bleeding Heart, Iris, Lily of the Valley, 
Peony, Phlox, etc. 

Best Bushes for Grouping.—Among the 
best bushes for grouping are Golden Bell, 
(Forsythia suspensa), Red Japonica (Cy- 
donia Japonica), Lilacs (Syringa _vul- 
garis), Van Houttei’s Spiraea (Spiraea 
Van Houteii), Bush Honeysuckles (Loni- 
cera Tartarica), American Snowball (Vi- 
burnum opulus), Wiegela (Diervilla ro- 
sea), Garland Syringa (Philadelphus 
coronarius), Smoke Tree (Rhus. contin- 
us) 








Vines and Climbers.—The most beauti- 
ful vines are the Trumpet Vine (erron- 





eously considered poisonous sometimes), 
3oston Ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchii), Vir< 
ginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 
var. hirsuta), Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo<- 
lochia Macrophylia), Clematis, Yellow 
Jessamine, Cinnamon Vine (Dioscorea 
divaricata), and Ipomoea Cardinalis. 
Choice Herbaceous Perennials.—The 
following are a few of the best of the 
hardy herbaceous perennials: Golden 
Glow, Larkspur, Hollyhocks, Sunflower, 
Columbines, Bleeding Hearts, Irises, 
Lilies, Peonies, Oriental and Iceland Pop- 
pies, Daisies, Lilies of the Valley, Violets, 
Phlox, Periwinkles, Snowdrops, Scillas, 
Crocus, Tulips and Daffodils. 


How to Have Flowers All the Year 
Round 


In planting in groups keep in mind the 
different seasons of bloom of the various 
shrubs. The following list gives satisfac- 
tery blooms the season through: 

List No. 1—Forsythia (May), Spiraea 
Van Houttei (June), Weigela (late June), 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer (July), Hy- 
drangea (paniculata) (August-Septem- 
ber), Althea (September). 

There are many other combinations that 
can be used, considering height, color, 
blooming date, etc.: for instance: 

List No. 2—Snowball (tall), Spiraea Van 
Houttei (medium), Weigela Rosea (me- 
dium), Snowberry (low), Japanese Rasp< 
berry (low). 

List No. 3—Mock Orange (tall), Altheaj 
(tall), Hydrangea (paniculata) (medium), 
Rosa Rugosa (medium), Hydrangea (Ar- 
aaa sterilis), Cow), White Kerria 

ow). 

List No. 4—Budded Lilac (tall), Spiraea 
Billardi (medium), Bush Honeysuckle 
(medium), Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
(ow), Snowberry (low). 

In planting vines and climbing roses for 
your porch, use several different kinds, 
as they will blend well and will bloom af 
different periods. The following combinas 
tions are good: 

List No. 1—Dorothy Perkins rose, Jap= 
anese Clematis (Clematis paniculata), 





and American Ivy (Ampelopsis quinque<- 


folia). 
List No. 2—Wistaria Sinensis, Dorothy 
Perkins rose and Climbing American 


8—American Ivy, Baltimore 
Belle rose, Hall Japan Honeysuckle (LoB-4 
icera Halleana).—J. M. Field. 





The Torrens System Explained 


NDER our present antiquated system ev4 

ery time a piece of real estate changed 
hands, some lawyer must examine into the 
legality of the title. Old records, running 
back sometimes for hundreds of years, must 
be searched at great labor and expense; and 
each time the property is sold, and the next 
and the next, the same identical work 
must be done over again and other big 
lawyers’ fees paid—a system as foolish and 
uneconomical as paying a man to carry @& 
brick from one side of the street to the other 
and back again and again interminably. 

Now the Torrens System proposes that in< 
stead of this perennial investigation of the 
same thing, this unending, Sisyphus-like job 
of rolling the stone up-hill and then letting 
it roll straightway, down again, and all to 
no purpose save the paying of unnecessary 
fees to lawyers who might better serve their 
fellows in some other way—instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens System proposes 
that the state shall examine the title once 
for all, guarantee it, and register it, so that 
forever afterward it may be transferred al- 
most as easily, quickly and cheaply as a 
Government bond or a share of stock in an 
incorporated company. The original cost of 
a Torrens deed, even including the title tax 
for the guarantee fund, would be little more 
than the present cost of one or two title in- 
vestigations; and ever after the farmer 
would be able to transfer his property, or se- 
cure loans upon it, at from one-fourth to 
one-twentieth the present cost. 
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Saturday, February 12, 1916] 





A. ricultural Leaders in the South 





° * Vennessee—Chas, A, Keffer, §£ Ville Di- 
f.2ets in Demonstration Work ce mice Weg 
State Agents Pexas—Fred W. Davis, Austin, Directo: of 


t, Watt, Auburn, Alabama. 

W. Watson, Littl Rock, Arkansas 

Ss. Wilson, Agricultural College, Miss 
Kk. MeQuarrie, Gainesville, Florida 





J, Phil Campbell, Athens, Georgia 

W D>. Bentley, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
\\ \W Long, Clemson College a. 

H. D: Tate ICnoxville, Tent 

( R. Hudson, Raleigh, North Carolina 
G,. HW. Alford, College Park, Maryland 


Dr. Ered Mutchler, Lexington, Ky 


Mason Snowden, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Nat. T. Frame, Morgantown, West Va 
yy, O. Sandy, Burkeville, Virginia 


Assistant State and District Agents 


A. D. Whitehead, Greenville, Alabama 
« M. Mauldin, Birmingham, Alabama 
Wim. Lett, Auburn, Alabama. 


J. (. Barnett, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Rk. C. Davidson. Little Rock, Arkansas 
H. [. Kapp, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Miss Ruby Tennyson, Helena, Arkansas 


P, P. Garner, West’ Jackson, Mississipp 
J. W. Willis, Grenada, Mississippi 

Io. S. Pace, Gainesyille, Florida. 
Arthur B. Spencer, Gainesvills 
SM. Cown, Union City, Georgia. 
G. Vo. Cunningham, Tifton, Georgia 
Frank D. Garrison, Clarkesville, Georgla 
J. K. Giles, Athens, Georgia 


Florida 


J. G. Oliver, Americus, Georgia. 
R. A. Stratford. Barnesville, Georgia 
Whatley, Statesboro, Georgia 


Win. FF. 
a MM. Daty 
s Building. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma, 806 





. FL Ferguson, Lawton, Oklahoma, 
Jno. M. White, Me.atlister, Oklahoma, 
Chaos. A. McNabb, Oklahoma, Okla. 


W. oR. Elliott, Winnsboro, Seuth Carolina 
Chas. A. MeFiedden, Manning, S. C 

Wm. PL. Stewart, Simpso? 
William Ganzcor. Denton, Texas, 
KE. Gentrs Mineola, Texas. 


ville, 8, C, 








G. W. Orms, Mineol Texas, 

M. T. Payne, San tonio Texa 

J. 2 Quicksall, Waco, Texa 

T. O. Walton, Livingston, ‘Texas 

Miss Margaret Ambrose, Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. M. Dean, Columbia, Tent 

DeWitt T. Hardii Knoxvilt Tenn, 

Miss Sarah Wits Jdacksor Tent 

H. S. Nichols, Jackson, ent 

Ek. S. Millsaps, State ille N. ¢ 

T. D. MeLean, Aberdeen, North, Carolin 
hk. W, Freeman, Wilso North Carolina 
Morgan ©, Hughes Sowling Cireen, IX) 

T. H. Conins, Richmond, Ns 

Il. M, Calhoun, Gilbert. Louisiana. 

lL. FE. Perrin, St. Landry, Lousiana. 

KF, S. Farrar, Jetersville, Virginia 
William P, Moor, forest Depot, Virginia 
Miss Rhea C. Scott Harrisburg. Virginia 
W. oC. Shackleford, Prottit, Va 

B. B. Ezell, Charlestown, W. Va 


Ii. S. Vandervort, Morgantown, W Va 
State Agents in Charge of Corn Club 
and Canning Club Work 


Auburr Boys 
Auburn, Girls 


Duneaun, 


Rees: 


Alabama—l. N. 
Work Miss Madge 
Work. 

Arkansas—W. J.) Jernigan, 
Bows’ Work: Miss Emma 
Rock, Girls’ Work. 

Florida—G. L 
Bovs Work: Miss 


Tallahassee; Girls 


Rock, 


Little 
Archer, Little 


Gainesville 


Herrington ; 
Harris 


Agnes Ellen 
Work, 
Giles, Athens Koys 

Athens, Girls 


Georgia—Jobn Kk. 
Work Miss Lois ?F 
Work. 

Kentucky—Balling G, Nelson, flopkins 
ville Boys’ Work Mrs, Helen & Wolcott 

<ington, Girls’ Work 


Dow die, 





Louisiana—tl. 
Ove Work: Miss Alice 


Rouge, M 


Girls’ Work. 
Mary land—Reuben Brigham, College 
Pov Work Mis In \ Pritehett (o 
i k, Girls’ Work 
Mississippi— A, Cobt Agricultura , 
. Boys Work: Miss 3S e S\N Pe 
ricultural College, Gi Work 
North Carolina—T. fe. Broy West 1 
€i Bovs’' Work M!: Jaric MetWin 
Girls’ Wo 
kiahoma ! 
} Work: A DI 


y . Girls’ Worl 





seuth Carolina—! 
WW k I Dy 


} Girls’) Worg 





Nirginia—’ O, Sar Rurkeville Bove 
Work Miss Ella 
V 


\gnew Burkeville, Gir 
Vork, 
West Virginia—W 1 HH Kendrick Mor 


gantown, SON Work Mrs Sadie R. Guse- 
ma Morgantown, Girl Worl 


Directors of Farmers’ Institutes and 
Agricultural Extension Departments 











Alatama—Dr. (|. A, Cary, Auburn, Dires 

tor o Farmers’ Institute ir. Duggar, Au 
Supt, Extension Work 

Arkansas—J). H. Mille Mayetteville, D 
recto. of Agricultural [xteusion Work 

Florida—Prof r Hi Rolfs, Gainesvi 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes and Agricu 
tura:i iixtension Work. 

freorgia—J. Phil Campbel Athens, Dir 
tor or Extension Work 

Louisiana—Dr. W. KR. Dodson, Director of 
iXtens i Work 

Mississippi—Prof, EF R. Lioye i 
tura ollege, Director of Farmers ite 
and Agricultura Extension Work 

North Carolina—t. B Parkes Ralcig! 
Director of Farmers’ Institute R WNW 
i Raleigt Agricultura Extension 
Work, 

South Carolina—Prof. W. W. Long, Chief 
of Extension and Farmers’ Institu D> 
101 Clemson College Ss. ¢ 


Farmers’ 
Station, 


Institutes; 
Supt. 


Clarence Ousley ‘oulege 
Agricultural Extension Work 
Virginia—). Db. Eggleston, Blacksburg Di 





rector of Extension Work, 





State Veterinaries and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers 


Alabama—bDr, ©. A, Cary, State Veterin- 
trian ANubure 

Arkansas—br. R. M, Gow, State Veterin- 
arian. Litthe Rock 


Hlorida—Dr. Chas. F, 
the State 


Veterinar 


Juchson- 


Dawson, 
Board of Health, 
Ville 

(ieorgia—Dr. Peter F, 
‘rinarian, Atlanta, 

Louisiana—bDyr Pegram 
Veterinarian, (Secretary and 
ficer of the Stats 
Baton Rouge, La, 

Mississippi—I!f. FB. Blakeslee, Pres 
stock Sanitary Bourd, Jackson: br, £, M 
Ranek, State Veterinarian, Agricultural (ol 
lege. 

North Carolipa—Dr. B. B. 
Veterinarian, Raleigh, 

Oklahoma—Dr, i. V, 


Bahnsen, State Vet 


Flowers, State 
Executive uf 


Livestock Sanitary Board), 


Mowe, State 


Robinett, Oklahoma 


City, Veterinarian, 

Tennessee—Dr, M. Jacob, State Veterinar- 
fan, Knoxville, 

Texas—W. N, Waddell, Chairman Live- 
stock Sanitary Comunission, Ft. Worth b 
N. Cunningham, Chairman, Dr. Kk. ff, Jarrel, 
Veterinarian, Dr Cc. FL Stewart, Assistant 
Veterinarian, Wy. A. Wallace, Chief Inspec 
tor, Fort Worth, Texas, 

south Carolina—Dr RR. O. Feeley. State 
Veterinarian, Clemson College 

Virginia—br, J. OG Fernevyhough. State 


Veterinarian, Burkeville, Va 


Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 


North Carolina—Alvin J. Reed, Raleigh. 

South Carolinaua—W, W. Fitzpatrick, Clem 
son College 

CGeorgia—-I H. Denniss, College or Agri 
culture, Athens 

Mlorida—C, L, Willoughby, Gainesvill 

Alabama——J, P, Quinerly, Wuburn 

Tennessee C. A. Hutton, Extension Dept. 
Knoxville 

Mississippi-—-—J. S. Moore Agricultural Cole 
epee l. A. Higgins, Starkville; J 2 LaMas- 


ter, Brookhaven 


louisiana-—-C, HH. Staples, Baton Rouge 
Texas—J. W Ridgway, College Station P| 
1. Thomas, College Station, Creamery [x 


tension, 
Virginia—W, D. 
Oklahoma—T. W 
\rkansus-—R, H. 
West 


Saunders, Blacksburg 


Moseley, Stillwater 


Mason, Little Rock 


Virginia—-G. I. Oliver” Morgantown. 


Presidents Southern Agricultural 
Colleges 


Alabama—C, C. Thach, Auburn 

Arkansas-—-Johr Os Futrall Fayettevilie 

Klorida—-Albert A. Murphree, Gainesvy tiie 

Cieorgia A. M, Soule, Athens 

iouisiana-—Thos, D. Boyd, Baton Roug 

Mississippi tt R Hightower Agricu 
tural College 

North Carolina Db. H, .fili, West Rateigh 

Sout Carolina ~W, M Riggs lemsonu 
College 

‘Tenhessee——-Brow? Avres, Knoxvill 

leNas W 3. Bissell, College Station 


Virginia J D>. Eggleston, Blacksburg 


Southern Commissioners ot Agricul- 


ture 
\lubama J A. War Montgomer 
fi ix Litt hock 
i \ \ hiae ‘ 
{ QL hi t ag a 
lisi i bat ho 

MUISSIssip) ! 1 } ‘ lacksor 
Nort \\ } g 
. < i ! \ tm ‘ u 1a 

Hi, I i Nast 


Officials in Charge of Tick Eradica- 
tion Work 


Alabaina—Dr, R. BE. Jackson, Birminghan 

Arkansus Ir \. BE, Wight, Litthe Rock 

Georgia and Florida—bD) E. M. Nighbert 
Atlanta 

Louisiana--Dr, FE, I. Smith, Alexandria, 


Mississippi Dr, J. A, Barger, Jackson 

Oklahoma—-Dr, FP, W srewer, Okla, City 

South Carolina Dr W kk. Lewis, ‘olum 
bia, 

Texas—Dr, L. J. Allen, ft. Wortt 

Virginix and North Carolina fy 4 M 
Owen, Norfolk, Va 


Officers in Charge of Home Science 
Work 


abama I oi, Duggar, Auburn 
Arkansas ). Hi. Miller, Fayetteville 
Florida I’, H. Rolfs, Gainesvi 
Ceorgia——J. Phil Campbell, Athens; 
Louisiana W. R, Dodson, Baton Rous: 
Mississippi j R, Lloyd, Agricultura ‘ol 
North Carolina—B. W. Kilgore, West Ra 
eigh 
Oklahoma Ww bb. Bentle Stiliwate 
Sot Carolina—wW, Ww. Long, (‘lems 
( rt 
“a e—C, A. Kef Knoxvi 
Clarence a) Colleeg Station; 





Blacksburg 





| out fertilizer distribu- 


| every Southern state, in- 
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| 
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fhe Big Bull’s Success 


Tells the story of its merits. 8000 Bull Tractors sold 
in 20 months. The reason is that it MAKES GOOD 
—does farm work quicker, better, cheaper. 

“The Big Bull has more than met my expectations.” 
—L. A. Ruffin, Deatsville, Alabama. 


The Bull Tractor Guaranty and Service assure you of 
continued high efficiency and low upkeep, $645 
Price, f. 0. 0: Minticapons’. 2... . 4 ; 

Distributors for Virginia, North 
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King & Wright Co.. Richmond, Va. 
Carolina and Maryland. 


Woodruff Mach. Co., Winderand Atlanta. Ga. 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida 


Wh. P. Luck & Co., New Orleans, La., for Lou‘siana. 
Mabry Brothers, 1009 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, for Alabama 
Sattley Bull Tractor Co.. 704 Commerce St., Dallas, for Texas 
Gale Hooper Co., Memphis, Tenn. Distributors for West Tennessee. 
Mississippi and Arkansas, 
FREE MONTHLY TRACTOR BULLETIN of use- 
ful interesting information. Write today. 


tf 


Distributors for South 


<) 
bn ae. 








Bull Tractor Company 
2658 University Ave., S.E, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“ Kitselman Quality Fences 
and Bargain Prices have secured for 
usa half-million satisied customers,—made it 


ble for usto build up the largest Direct-to-the-F armer 
ence businessinthe country. We arethe only concernin the world 
selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 


oother manufacturer offers youthisadvantage. We get the quality you want for 
we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, guivanize it, weave it into a strong, 
stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence ani give you money-saving prices by shipping direct 


From Factory to Farmer TSELMAN WN FENCE 
The following area few of our many bargains ¢& CHEAPER THAN wooD 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. LOPo f 
47-inch Farm Fence, - 13 Gents a Rod. r : 
48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 
fence at proportionately low prices. Lt's free. Write today. 


Kitselman Bros. Box 84 Muncle, Ind. 





S“ PLANT LESS COTTON SEED 


hi, GET A BETTER STAND y 








Plant your cotton seed evenly spaced, a seed every 1 to 6 inches. 


Furnished with or with- No bunches—no skips, 


the Ledbetter “Qne-Seed”’ “rs, e"s Planter 


will insure a better stand with a bushel of 
seed to three acres than a bushel to the 
acre the old way. No seed are wasted in 
. useless bunching. 
You save seed—save a big part of chopping la- 
bor, and plants grow better because not over- 
crowded. 
Positive force feed insures perfect planting of 
Peanuts, Peas, Corn, Millet, Cane and other seeds with- 
out crushing. Planting is in plain sight. 
Easily set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on the 
level or on a ridge. Sold under absolute guarantee. 


The Southern Plow Co., 602 £tm St., Dallas, Texas 











tor. We carry stock in 
suring quick and safe 
delivery. 
Write for book 
giving full in. 
formation. 
Write today! 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


on The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 








NOTE: Even after its experience of nearly a century, Case is not content to publish advertisements unless ‘based’ on the very latest 
authoritative information. This is one of a series of messages to farmers prepared after visiting tractor demonstrations, talking to hundreds 
of farmers and carrying on a national investigation through our sales organization and by mail to find the gas tractor needs of the farmers. 
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From an actual photograph 











“One of the most important reasons for a greater use of farm tractors,’’ says R. C. Nichol, 


of Kansas, in The American Thresherman, ‘‘is the increased yield that may be obtained by their use. 
unfortunately, a point that is too often overlooked by farmers who are considering the purchase of an 


This is, 


engine.”’ 


To get away from the puzzling help question and to adopt a cheaper method of field preparation than by animals, is all right. But 


it is only one angle. /ncreased yields is what makes money. 


Deep plowing at the exact time is necessary—as is possible with a 
Case tractor. With horses and men, a farmer is too dependent on physical capacity. 


But with a Case tractor, fewer men are 


needed, and deeper plowing can be done. This tends largely to increase crop yields. All the foremost experts, such as Prof. L. E. 


Call, of Kansas, have proved it. 


How to Increase Your Profits 


With the Case tractor—there’s one for different sized farms—farmers 
can now make their farms pay more. Wages for men can be lessened. 
Fewer hungry horses are needed. More work can be done at any given 
time than ever before—for a Case tractor never wearies. It can be kept 
at work continuously, without sleeping or resting or eating. When idle in 
the winter it costs neither care nor money. 


Not a Tin Animal 


Case tractors are real units of resourceful power, adaptable to all kinds of 
farm work. Their motors, as well as every other part, are made by Case trained 
workmen at the Case plants. So Case tractors are not bought piece by piece on 
the outside. Back of Case tractors is an experience in the farm field of 74 years. 
This is not a new concern with a new-fangled tractor. ike other Case ma- 
chinery, our tractors are designed with the utmost simplicity and freedom from 
complicated parts. Every part is accessible. Our new gas tractors are enjoying 
the same enviable reputation that has always belonged to Case steam rigs. 


Why be Satisfied with Lesser Quality? 


Case does n erimentit cost of its customers. As early as 1892— 
y gtneers butlt the pioneer gas tractor in Ameri 
Since then, tl mM pz has expended hundreds of thousands o 
dollars in expe t we can come to you now, as we 
the past, w th a proven, dependable machi Our chief tractor engineer con- 
tributes to this advertisement the following: 


. ° ° 
Ten Construction Details in the Case 10-20 
. Larger shafts—allt ‘arbon steel, heat treated: Also larger bearings. 
Steel channel frame specially braced and stayed to prevent deflection. 
. Ample cooling for motor by same type radiator as used on heavy-duty 
trucks. 
. Transmission gearing completely housed and runs in an oil bath. 
. Bull pinion of steel, case hardened. 
. Next to bull pinion is a high-duty Hyatt Roller Bearing. 
7 ear axle carried in cannon bearing provided with 3 
Hyatt Roller Bearings, 1 of them being on each side of 
the drive wheel. , 
Extra bearing provided and located next to the belt pul- 
ley and clutch, which takes the strain due to pull of belt 
away from engine bearings. 
9. Only one clutch is used for both operating in the belt or 
for traction. 
10. Hitch is so arranged as to do away with all side draft. 


Each Case tractor in its class has its own special features, 


“Not Too Small, Too Light, 
Too Cheap” 


Whichever size of Case tractors is suitable for your farm, you 
can bank on its being the best of its kind in the market, made 
Pied Pap honestly and conscientiously, to uphold our name and fame. In 
postin ang the field and in our laboratories we have carried on tests, and we 
the world over. know from experience what is best to incorporate in a tractor. In 


The sign of 


Most farmers waz?tto plow deeply and at the right time. Yet so far it has been nearly impossible. 


its class, each Case tractor is a masterpiece, embodying all the best features. 
Why be satisfied, then, with lesser quality? Why choose as your investment 
a tractor that has fewer years of experience behind it? Why buy a tractor 
except from a company long engaged in making agricultural machinery? 
To do otherwise is to take an unnecessary risk. 


Where Case Triumphs 


The Case 10-20 will replace mor’ than five horses and handle three plows 
with ease under ordinary conditions. It is adapted to all kinds of farm work 
—besides field work, it drives an 18-inch Case separator, operates a silo filler,' 
hauls to market, etc. Then remember, above all things, that the motor is 
a special Case design, built entirely by Case, not assembled. All parts of 
the motor are easily accessible, so no dismantling is necessary for any 
adjustment. When, for instance, you have to take up main bearings or 
crank pin bearings, you do not have to.remove the magneto or the cam- 
Shatt or the oil pump. Access is obtained by removing a simple cover 
to which nothing is attached. Remember, too, that all the working parts 
are enclosed or fully protected. Consider weight, and do not forget that 
the Case 10-20 weighs less than any other tractor of equal capacity. 

Reckon the value of the drive wheel traveling on unplowed land in- 
stead of down in the furrow. If the wheel travels in the furrow a com- 
paratively narrow wheel would have to be used. In our design we use a 
wheel 22 inches in width. If we used a wheel to travel in the furrow it 
would have to be only l4inches. So our wheel is nearly 60% wider, which 
gives additional traction and decreases the pressure on the ground. 

Furthermore, with the wheel traveling on the land, as ours does, it is 
possible to begin plowing operations after a rain sooner than if the wheel 
was in the furrow, as the water stays in the furrow longer after a rain 
than it does on the unplowed land. Then, when you hear of some farmer 
who has had trouble getting over soft spots or extra hard pulls, remem- 
ber that the idler wheel on #h7s Case tractor can be clutched in from the 
operator’s seat and used as a driver for such emergencies. : 

Consider all these things, make comparisons, and you are bound to 
decide that the Case 10-20 at $890, f. o. b. Racine, 
those costing less, Especially when you remember 
the reputation of the company, our 44 branch 
houses and 9000 dealers. Write today for more 
information about the 10-20 and other Case trac- 
tors, including the 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60, one of 
which will suit your needs. 


$s cheaper than 





ms. 
Leaders in Other Lines of 


. ° 
Agricultural Machinery 

Case steam engines, Case threshing ma- 

chines, Case road machinery, Case automo- 

biles,andevery Case product is eacha domi- 

nant factor in its own field. Write today for 

our complete Case Catalog. It is an album of 

information that should be under the reading 

lamp in every farm sitting room. It is beauti- 

fully printed, with many interesting scenes and 

reproductions in color. No farmer should miss having it. Especially 

when it costs you only one penny for a postal card to get it. Merely 

write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” IT IS FREE! 

















